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By the Editors 


minority persecutions in the United States following the pres- 

ent war. The portents are clear, and the dangers ahead cannot 
be avoided by any pretense that there is no danger. The fact is, the 
issues are almost too hot to handle, and the Southwest Review will 
perhaps be denounced for what is said here. Nevertheless, the matter 
is too important to be passed over. If there is something to be done 
to avoid future danger, now is the time to do it. If there are calm 
words to be spoken, now is the time to speak them. 

It is no use to urge the immediate solution of all our national 
discords. Our problems are deep-seated and vital; they cannot be 
reached by any sudden stroke of legislation. They must be solved— 
if at all—ittle by little, through compromises and more compromises 
and by the gradual adaptation of the entire American people to new 
ideas and to the new treatment of old injustices. The ,rocess can 
draw all Americans closer together ; it can advance us along the road 
to democracy. But there is danger—great danger—in the nature of 
our democracy. We can never deal successfully with our conflicts 
unless we recognize that fact. 

American democracy means two different things: (1) an ideal 
of dignity, freedom, and opportunity for all men; (2) a practical, 
working government wherein the majority rules, through its elected 
representatives. The former was not established in 1789; the latter 
was. 

Contrary to common belief, democracy was not born with the 
American Constitution. The first colonists brought democratic ideas 
and procedures with them, and Americans gained nearly two hundred 
years of practical experience in self-government before the Revolu- 
tion. The sum total of that experience made possible the formation 
and success of the Federal union. The Constitution did not change 
American society ; it accepted it as it was—privileged classes, demo- 
cratic ideas, and even slavery. But here is the important point: it 
established a government of the majority, at the same time guaran- 
teeing the rights of minorities and providing perpetually for freedom 
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of discussion and political action. In other words, it created an instru- 
ment that could be used to further the democratic ideal. 

From that day to this, the struggle between privilege and de- 
mocracy in America has never let up. It has been hard and bitter. 
There has never been a time in our history when privileged classes 
have not been under attack or apprehension; there has never been a 
time when underprivileged classes have not felt themselves shorn of 
opportunities to which the democratic ideal entitled them. 

That the struggle still goes on is good, not bad. It shows that 
American society has not solidified around a mixed concept of privi- 
lege and democracy. It shows that the American people can carry on 
a long, relentless struggle toward a high goal—without sacrificing 
self-government and without internal falling apart. If both majority 
and minorities were not willing to make sacrifices for the general 
good—if either lost its faith in democratic procedures or refused to 
abide by the decisions reached by democratic means—the result would 
be a collapse into fear, hostility, and eventually civil war, an outcome 
experienced by our nation once in the past. 

Here lies our danger. Great hopes have been awakened in under- 
privileged minorities ; faith in the majority has been undermined by 
our “intellectuals” and others; threats and incitements to violence 
have been spoken and printed. Out of hates and conflicts, irreconcil- 
able elements are forming. 

In the troubled days just ahead, it is not likely that any large 
group will, or could, strike directly at our government. Small ele- 
ments in minorities can stir up discord and violence, but such elements 
can be put down and punished by law; hence, their actions cannot be 
fatal to democratic institutions. On the other hand, unjust and violent 
action against minorities—action tolerated or condoned by the ma- 
jority—cannot help but strike at the foundations of our democracy. 

If we can judge by what has already happened, our danger will 
develop gradually and insidiously. Preachers of hate—perhaps with 
an ax of their own to grind—will turn the actions of a few into an 
indictment of a whole group. Pseudo-democratic catchwords will 
constitute the basis for the attack. Passions, stirred to the boiling 
point, will be directed against scapegoats selected by ignorant or 
unscrupulous men. Then the irreparable damage is done. We have 
seen how the trick was turned in Germany. Hitler attacked the Jews, 
but his real purpose was to destroy nations and enslave populations. 
By creating disunity and dissension, he destroyed the German de- 
mocracy; then he turned to other nations. Once the psychology of 
persecution is released, it can be directed against almost any minority 
group. The fact that the Poles themselves had a long history of anti- 
Semite activity did not save them from the fury of the Germans. 
They were classified with the Jews as an inferior group. Within the 
borders of National Socialist Germany itself, many groups that had 
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been most zealous in persecuting the Jews awoke one day to find 
themselves the targets of fresh waves of bigotry and hatred. 

Such persecution is not confined to racial or national minorities. 
It is not even confined to religious minorities. The Catholic Pole, the 
Protestant Czech, the Lutheran German, may find himself in the 
same category as the Jew. Nor is it confined to particular economic 
groups. The rich industrialist may be the center of the attack, as well 
as the poor laborer. The German industrialists rejoiced when Hitler 
smashed the labor unions in Germany, not realizing that capitalism 
was next on Hitler’s list. German capitalists failed to grasp the fact 
that not labor, but the demagogue Hitler was their real enemy. Capi- 
talists and labor leaders did not see that in failing to reconcile their 
struggle, both of them were going to lose. The enemy of capitalism 
is not labor unions, or vice versa; it is fascism. 

What can we do to meet the danger? We cannot afford to wait 
for “incidents” or riots to occur; we cannot approach the problem 
by a solution of isolated cases of discrimination and persecution, as 
the tendency has been so far. We must attack the problem at its 
source, now. 

The obvious method is by education—in the home, the school, 
the church, and in public life. But ordinary means of education are 
not swift enough. Community leaders must be awakened to the need 
of studying and understanding the problem. Joint conferences of 
majority and minority leaders must be held. The urgency of our 
situation requires a national campaign directed toward the creation 
of inter-group co-operation and the elimination of untruths and hate 
propaganda. 

To be successfully treated, minority problems must be broken 
down into workable units and disposed of at an understandable and 
sympathetic level that takes into consideration conflicting as well as 
co-operative tendencies. This is practical, democratic procedure. If 
propagandic documents like Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit were to be 
followed all at once, there would be instantly a breakdown of group 
habits, a breakdown of the cohesive things that hold our society to- 
gether. The change would result in devastating confusion. Conflict 
would be created, but not co-operation. When it is considered how 
much time and care must be expended in changing individual habits, 
it can be realized how much more caution must be expended in re- 
shaping group habits. The spectacle of a South ridden by ignorance 
and demagoguery caused primarily by the cruel Reconstruction days 
was not strange fruit, but a crop that was to be expected. And the 
nation that has such a canker at its core is going to pay as a whole in 
bitterer fruit. 

Both majority and minority must be brought to realize what they 
stand in danger of losing. All Americans must understand that our 
minority problems are to be treated—and are solvable—within the 
framework of democratic co-operation. Leaders of the majority must 
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make every effort to see the point of view of the minority—to under- 
stand and evaluate fairly its disabilities and grievances. Wherever a 
group is deprived of opportunities open to another group, intelligent 
people must count the cost to the whole nation ; and community lead- 
ers must plan a program—a long-range program, if necessary—that 
will open the needed opportunities so soon as both majority and 
minority are prepared for the change. 

All Americans must be taught to look at every man as an indi- 
vidual, not as a personification of a group or race. We must recognize 
that there is no such thing as just a “nigger” or “wop” or “kike’”— 
that every group (including our own) is made up of good, bad, and 
indifferent people, each with distinct intelligence, character, experi- 
ence, and possibilities for good or evil. Part of our need, in this 
regard, is for better manners; no matter what group we belong to, 
we can avoid name-calling and the attitudes that antagonize. People 
who go out to assert their rights in a nasty way, always find someone 
to challenge them; every man with a chip on his shoulder finds some- 
body ready to knock it off. We need to teach again the old American 
doctrine that a man proves his rights by living up to his responsi- 
bilities. 

In the matter of racial pride and patriotism, both majority and 
minority must develop a saner attitude. Neither democracy nor the 
world has any place today for patriotism of the destructive kind— 
patriotism directed against somebody else. What we need is real 
patriotism—directed toward making our own race and our own 
country the best that it can possibly be. This requires that we recog- 
nize the good and the bad done by other races and by our own, and 
that we profit from both. America is made up of many races, and we 
must study and evaluate the contribution of each, in order to under- 
stand what our own race has contributed and in order to know what 
America is. 

All our minority problems are urgent; but one, for complex rea- 
sons, is perhaps more immediate than the others, and may furnish a 
test case to determine the strength of our democratic ways. This is 
anti-Semitism. It has been spotlighted by Hitler. It has world-wide 
significance. It thrives in the fertile ground of bigotry and hatred. An 
organized campaign against the Jew was already under way in Amer- 
ica before the war. Throughout the world, the status of the Jew has 
become a sort of weathervane, an indication whereby the state of 
society may be watched and gauged. Once picked as a scapegoat, 
individual or group, it is difficult to escape that role; and persecution 
of the Jew has been tied up with every great move in the past toward 
the crushing of liberalism. This does not mean necessarily that the 
Jew has been a leader in the growth of liberty; but it does mean that 
where the Jew has been accorded liberty, there has been no great 
problem about the liberties of other peoples. 

If the organized program of Jewish persecution launched before 
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the war is resumed after it, it may justly be assumed that the struggle 
is on to crush democracy. And if enough people who believe heart 
and soul in democracy do not stamp it out (much as they finally put 
down the Ku Klux Klan after the last war), then all hope of liberty 
for the Christian as well as for the Jew is remote. ““Never before to 
any comparable degree have the fate of the Jew and the whole cause 
of human freedom been so interwoven.” 

The problem is one for both Jews and Christians, and the forces 
for education and enlightenment must be marshalled quickly and 
effectively. 

First of all, the Jew must believe that the problem can be solved. 
To assume a fatalistic attitude, no matter how much it may seem to 
be justified by history, is to admit defeat from the start. The over- 
sensitiveness that the Jew has developed during centuries of persecu-. 
tion needs to be overcome. It is this sensitiveness which results in 
attitudes that anti-Semites cannot sympathize with, because they do 
not understand the cause. The subservience of the Jew, as well as 
his aggressiveness, are opposite external expressions, both of which 
stem from this inner sensitivity and feeling of insecurity. 

Every Jew capable of leadership must be awakened. Dr. Fine- 
berg, in his excellent study of public relations, Overcoming Anti- 
Semitism, has pointed out the necessity for what he calls “poise.” 
Too much humility as well as too much bristling and ranting plays 
into the hands of the anti-Semite. Instruction in “poise” should be 
given by trained people who have been selected for their fitness, 
knowledge, aptitude, tact, and experience in human relationships. The 
leaders of the Jews must accept as a practical proposition the re- 
sponsibility for the entire Jewish group. If persecution should come, 
they would suffer along with the lower stratum of Jews, and theirs 
would be the greater responsibility. 

Practically speaking, the very first objective should be to substi- 
tute for the sensitive pride of the Jew a pride in real achievement. 
Let the Jew keep his pride of race and religion, the things that have 
sustained him for centuries. But let him also be proud of his contri- 
butions to American life, as well as to the culture of every nation of 
which he forms a part. “It is the Jew who, proud of his own heritage 
and freely acclaiming it, does most to elevate the position of himself 
and his co-religionists.” This would, of course, involve the admission 
that the Jewish group has its gradations even as the Protestant and 
the Catholic groups. The American Jew feels that he is an American 
because he is an American. He has proved it in many ways. He is an 
average citizen of average qualities and character. He is a member of 
the Republican, Democratic, Socialist, and other political parties that 
American Christians belong to. There are good Jews, bad Jews, rich 
Jews, poor Jews, intelligent Jews, stupid Jews, in about the same 
proportions as there are Christians. And, contrary to whispering 
campaigns, there are as many Jews, proportionally, in the armed serv- 
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ices of their country as Christians. Statistics prove these statements. 

Actually, then, the Jew has a right to be proud of his contribution 
to American life, and he is proud of it. But, since he is the first target 
for the enemies of democracy, he has to be more careful than other 
men to do nothing that could be interpreted as failure to show devo- 
tion to the principles that guarantee his freedom. The Jews should 
convince the doubters that their efforts are aimed first toward the 
well-being of America and second toward the well-being of the Jews. 
This demands not a dissolution of Jewish groups but a constant 
cherishing and demonstration of their devotion to the democratic way 
of life. “The only possible salvation for the Jew is to make himself 
known to all his fellow-citizens (except the handful of die-hards) in 
such a light that they will refuse to give credence to malice.”’ 

The Jew should make certain also, that he never converts a single 
person with a small amount of prejudice against him into a confirmed 
enemy. Every Jew has a personal responsibility to see that every- 
thing is done to overcome prejudice against him in the minds of those 
who are only mildly infected. He should make sure that any investi- 
gation of “incidents” that constitute discrimination should not harm 
the accused; previous displays of prejudice should not discourage 
him from quietly attempting to make a right-thinking person out of 
a mildly prejudiced one. Above all, he should see that the innocent 
do not suffer with the guilty. 

All this involves more than educational efforts among the Jews 
only. It involves a series of dignified, well-written, and absolutely 
sound articles and books about the contribution of the Jew to Amer- 
ican growth and progress. But this program must be kept on a plane 
of great reasonableness and dignity, and must never descend to 
blatant propaganda, which would do more harm than good. As Dr. 
Fineberg has put it, “The undeviating objective of a program for 
establishing security against anti-Semitism must be to make Jewish 
life in America as admirable as possible and to see to it that Jewish 
reputation is as good as Jewish character.” 

But the problem is not for the Jew alone. The overcoming of anti- 
Semitism is irrevocably linked with the task of maintaining the 
democratic way of life. The struggle is not between Christian and 
Jew, but between lovers of democracy and those who, either because 
of bigotry or greed, would enslave. And this may be done in the 
future by political and not by economic methods. Just as there have 
been many non-military men with the Napoleonic complex, so there 
may be many who fancy themselves as little Hitlers—and that right 
here in America. 

Every effort must be made to keep clear and swiftly moving the 
great current of American opinion which so far has ultimately swept 
away every extreme manifestation of intolerance and group hatred. 
Every exploiter of racial or religious hatred should meet with forth- 
right denunciation. America cannot accept such leadership, whether 
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it be inordinate ambition masquerading as enlightened political theory 
or basic greed assuming the guise of economic necessity. 

The non-Jew has as much at stake as the Jew in maintaining the 
essentials of democracy. It is an undeniable fact that today all pro- 
gress is based upon interdependence in all phases of life, social, politi- 
cal, economic. Americans have learned by bitter experience that what 
happened in Germany and Japan was very much our business. The 
hundreds of billions of dollars it has cost, the millions of casualties 
in the armed forces, the disorganization of our social, political, and 
economic structure, and the strengthening of the ever-present ele- 
ments that seek to destroy democracy must be reckoned with. To 
shrug our shoulders and act as if the threat to the Jews were none of 
our affair, when it indubitably has within its framework the threat 
to our own democratic values, would be fatal. 

Good sportsmanship and fair play have always been cardinal fea- 
tures of American thought and action. To place the solution of the 
Jewish problem on this level would be to raise it to a functional level. 
Such a program would redound to the credit of the non-Jew, and it is 
necessary in winning the game of democratic living. 

In a practical way, other Americans must be brought to under- 
stand sympathetically the fact that the Jew needs help to overcome 
his over-sensitive pride, which is a by-product of persecution. Com- 
munity leaders must co-operate generously and effectively by making 
certain that information about the Jew’s contribution to American 
life is given proper publicity. There must be a sustained program to- 
ward the elimination of current untruths and anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda. 

There is no reason for despair at our situation. Progress toward 
democracy has been slow, but it has been real. Those who believe in 
the goal today must accept their responsibility: to work toward the 
ideal and to put down hatred, fraud, and persecution, the greatest 
enemies of democratic procedure. We can learn one sure lesson from 
the failure of European democracies: only a people who play fair 
with each other and respect the rights of minorities can maintain 
democratic self-government. 

Let it be remembered that every frightened or mistreated man, 
beaten by a mob or scurrying down dark alleys, stands as symbol of 
danger to all America. 
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A Letter to the Reader 


To SouTHWEsT Review has some important things to do, but it needs your help 
in order to do them. 


The Southwest is becoming one of the great regions of the world: some say 
the Gulf coast is due to be the world center of the chemical industry ; all agree that 
the future will be limited only by the quality of our intelligence and effort. 

In this fast-changing era, the Southwest needs constructive leadership. Frankly, 
our thinking has not caught up with the present ; and some of us lie in an intellectual 
backwash, substituting prejudices for facts and wishes for realities. 

There are thinkers and leaders in the Southwest now, but they are not always 
recognized. Instead, we talk about the literary sensations of the East, and show our 
sophistication by copying the current fads. But New York won’t solve our problems 
or make the Southwest great. We have to do our own thinking and our own work. 

It’s the SourHwest REviEw’s job to show what the Southwest is and what it 
can become ; to define and contribute to the thinking of the Southwest—about interna- 
tional matters, economic and social problems, and all the issues, ideas, and realities 
that lie closest to us. 

But the editors can’t do the job by themselves. They must find contributors and 
readers ; they must reach out to gather into a potent group the men and women who 
are thinking constructively about the Southwest. 


Here’s how you can help: 

(1) Write us about people who are doing important things in the Southwest. 

(2) If you know people who are writing valuable material for and about the 
Southwest, urge them to send their manuscripts to us. 

(3) Send us your honest criticism of this issue of the Review. Let us know 
what you think is worth while and what is not. Thoughtful criticism won’t hurt us; 
it will help us. 

(4) Pass your copy of the SourHwest Review to somebody that you think 
will be interested in it and might become a regular reader. You can help us find our 
audience—the people who will grow with us and whose taste and intelligence will 
contribute to making our magazine better as it goes along. 

(5) If you know a homesick Southwesterner far from home — someone we 
wouldn't be likely to reach by any ordinary means—send him a subscription to the 
SouTHwEstT Review. Southwesterners are doing a lot to change the world by their 
activities elsewhere, but they will be coming home some day—changed themselves, 
in many ways, and all set to change the Southwest. If the Review is to be the sort 
of magazine it ought to be, it has to keep in touch with these young Southwesterners. 


The SouTHWEsT REVIEw is read eagerly in the greatest libraries of this country 
and England. Its stories have been cited for exceptional merit in the annual volumes 
of The Best American Short Stories. Its articles have been reprinted by the Reader’s 
Digest and other magazines. It is quoted in important books. 


But it isn’t yet what it ought to be. And it can reach its goal only when it finds 
a great, thinking audience at home—right here among Southwesterners—through 
you and your help. 


Trusting that you will think about our proposition and write us, we are, 
Yours respectfully, 


THe Epitors 









































PLAQUE OF SPANISH CEDAR; made in 1885 by George 
Kain, Matagorda, Texas. Reproduced about one-half size from 
a facsimile painting by Virgil A. Liberto. (Collection of The 


Index of American Design, National Gallery of Art, Washing- 


ton, D. C.) See article, “The Crafts of Early Texas,” page 155. 














Chemurgy is opening boundless possibilities. Re- 
search is seeking—and finding—new sources of 
agricultural wealth. A report of progress to date. 


New Prospects for Texas 
Agriculture 


By Cyrus Longworth Lundell 


T A RECENT chemurgic conference in 
A Houston, the statement was made that 
the Gulf coast of Texas can become 
the world center of the chemical industry 
within the next decade. Sulphur, petroleum 
and natural gas, the products of our forests, 
agricultural surpluses from farm and range, 
and the new chemurgic crops which are to 
change the landscape, these are the essential 
raw materials. Petroleum and natural gas, it 
was pointed out, are no longer primarily a 
source of fuel; they are the basis of a vast, 
expanding chemical industry, which is already 
mushrooming along the Texas coast. 

The prophecy, however, is not self-fulfill- 
ing. If it is to come true, Texans will have to 
change their viewpoints drastically. Our oil 
and gas reserves alone will not support an in- 
dustrial empire ; they have their limits and will 
reach a declining phase. Once used, they are 
gone and cannot be renewed. In actuality, the 
future depends upon a sound, broadly diversi- 
fied, prosperous agriculture, focused upon in- 
dustry ; for the land itself is the only source of 
ever-renewable raw materials. 

That is the challenge we face. Texas agri- 
culture is not now geared to meet the potential 
needs of a new industrial empire. In many 
ways it has gone downhill in the twentieth 
century. When the blacklands of Texas were 
plowed for the first time, the crop yields were 
prodigious. In the top ten inches of soil there 
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was an unsurpassed accumulation of organic 
matter and plant nutrients. Now with the seri- 
ous depletion of the soils in such areas as the 
blacklands, cotton yields have declined to the 
point where the crop cannot be grown profit- 
ably in competition with foreign producers. 
The corn yield has dropped to a state-wide 
average of only sixteen bushels per acre. The 
prosperity from cotton in earlier days reduced 
agriculture to a one-crop economy over most 
of the state, and this one-crop economy still 
persists in many sections. 

The decline in agricultural prosperity over 
large areas has been masked by the great 
growth of the oil industry, but it is evident 
throughout the Southwest. Of the 367,000 
farmers who left their farms in the Missis- 
sippi drainage area between 1930 and 1940, 
more than half were from Texas. Under the 
pressure of wartime conditions, the trend 
away from the farm has been accelerated. The 
state of Oklahoma has had a loss of fifteen 
per cent of its population in the past twelve 
months. During the past year, fifty per cent 
of the farmers in some sectors of Dallas 
County did not cultivate their land. 

Nevertheless, the future is amazingly 
bright. Chemurgy—the linking of the science 
of chemistry with agriculture—provides pos- 
sibilities undreamed of in the past. Texas, 
with its many types of soil and climate and 
with a growing season of from eight to twelve 
months each year, has immense advantages. 
Improved varieties of the old staple crops 
will continue to be grown; citrus production, 
which has developed rapidly, will develop fur- 
ther ; grain sorghum, which is now taking up 
some of the acreage formerly devoted to cot- 
ton, is already a primary source of agricul- 
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tural income and is destined to become in- 
creasingly important. And research must, and 
will, add new crops for industrial uses. The 
oil industry, which has made an immeasurable 
contribution to the growth and wealth of 
Texas and which has supplied the excess cap- 
ital now available for postwar industrializa- 
tion, will find an ally in chemurgy. Already 
ethyl alcohol is used with high-octane gasoline 
for airplanes, and inevitably it will be the oil 
industry that will sponsor the use of ethyl 
alcohol as a supplementary fuel. As petroleum 
reserves decline, renewable organic products 
from the soil will be a great source of oil and 
fuel. 

We face a frontier different from and more 
promising than any our pioneer ancestors 
knew. We need, first of all, research, activated 
by the pioneer spirit of our forefathers, and 
then business initiative—capital that visual- 
izes the possibilities of our own region. 

The agricultural research, needed for the 
future of Texas, is now under way on a lim- 
ited scale. The full program should, and will, 
include: (1) the exploration of the natural 
plant resources of the Southwest to find those 
species which offer chemurgic and other possi- 
bilities; (2) the introduction, testing, and 
promotion of new crops; (3) the breeding of 
specific varieties of staple crops for each 
microclimate of Texas to meet special indus- 
trial and other needs; (4) the development of 
a land economy in which the feeding of our 
cattle, now exported to the Midwest and other 
sectors, will be done on Texas farms; and 
(5) soil rehabilitation and water conservation 
through the regulation of land use, and the 
management of native vegetation and cover 
crops, in connection with the employment of 
such physical aids as terracing, contour plow- 
ing and strip cropping. 

In the past, we have contented ourselves 
with the food, fiber and other crops handed 
down to us, through the ages, by our ancestors 
and by the indigenous races in conquered 
lands. How many crops grown today were 
developed from wild plants within the past 
century ? But, with the new approach afforded 
by chemurgy, the frontier lies in the explora- 
tion of the vast unknown wealth of natural 
plant resources. Rubber was little more than 
a curiosity to our grandfathers ; are there not 
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other plant materials yet to be found and de- 
veloped that will revolutionize this age in the 
same manner ? 

Here are some possibilities now under in- 
vestigation. 

In Mexico, along the rivers of southern 
Tamaulipas and San Luis Potosi, grows a 
small evergreen tree, which bears capsules 
containing three seeds, each approximately 
half an inch in diameter. Seeds of this tree 
were gathered in July, 1943, and analyzed. 
Not only did they prove of interest, but subse- 
quent tests have shown that the oil they con- 
tain, which has an iodine number of 177, is 
superior in important respects to the finest 
tung oil from Asia. Since the stand of the tree 
in tropical America is small, test plantings in 
Texas and Florida have been made to deter- 
mine the possibilities of the tree on a planta- 
tion basis. While we have long depended upon 
the Asiatic tung tree to supply our best oil and 
have invested large sums growing this tree 
along the Gulf coast, here in our backyard a 
wild American tree with a seed containing a 
superior, super-hard, quick-drying oil has 
been growing unnoticed. This tree is Garcia 
nutans. 

Of equal interest is the native jojoba, Sim- 
mondsia chinensis, a shrub native to north- 
western Mexico and southern Arizona. Al- 
though its parched seeds are eaten by the In- 
dians, and cattle forage for the plant, the in- 
vestigations of its chemurgic potentialities are 
only in initial stages. The seeds contain ap- 
proximately fifty per cent of liquid wax, cur- 
rently a substitute for waxes formerly im- 
ported to make shoe polish and other prod- 
ucts. Of even more significance are reports 
that this liquid wax has a constant viscosity 
over a wide range of temperatures. This is a 
source of vegetable lubricating oil similar to 
sperm oil. In yield tests, as much as fourteen 
pounds of seeds have been secured annually 
from a plant. The adaptability of the species is 
being tested in Dallas County and on the Rio 
Grande Plains. In Arizona a plantation of six 
hundred acres has been planted by Durkee 
Famous Foods. 

The chilte tree, Cnidoscolus elasticus, close- 
ly related to our Southwestern bull-nettle, 
grows in the interior mountains of Durango, 
Mexico. It was my task in the spring of 1943 
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to lead the survey party sent out by the U. S. 
Government to investigate reports that it was 
a possible rubber source. Not only did we con- 
firm its value as a rubber producer, but subse- 
quent tests have revealed that the resin in its 
gum is of superior value as a hard-surface 
coating, and its seeds are a potential source of 
vegetable oil. Like so many other promising 
species, the wild stand is limited, and its intro- 
duction into cultivation is therefore necessary. 
By the chewing gum industry, chilte gum is 
considered to be an acceptable substitute for 
jelutong, formerly imported. Chilte seedlings 
are now growing in Texas alongside those of 
Garcia nutans, jojoba and other chemurgic 
novelties. 

Of no less interest is the juniper of the 
Texas cedar brakes, which is a potential 
source of natural camphor, cedarwood oil, 
white wax, wood flour for plastics, and floor- 
ing. 

The introduction into the Southwest of a 
variety of new crops is now under way. At 
the present time, many of these are drug and 
essential-oil crops with limited demand; yet, 
they are of sufficient interest in the war drive 
for economic self-sufficiency to demand atten- 
tion. 

Red squill, a bulbous liliaceous plant, native 
to the sandy shores of the Mediterranean, has 
long been the source of our only specific rat 
poison. All the red squill of commerce has 
come from the wild plant, giving a product of 
low potency and uncertain quality. Within the 
last year, the U. S. Wildlife Service has im- 
ported two tons of this bulb for breeding and 
propagating work, to try to build up a strain 
with uniformly high poison content. In this, 
Texans are co-operating. Although the entire 
demand for a special crop of this nature could 
be met by the production of a single commu- 
nity, such crops will give us the diversity for 
rounding out stable agricultural patterns. 

Another crop introduced during the war 
period is Japanese mint, a source of menthol. 
The mint is thriving in Mexico, and its possi- 
bilities in the Southwest are promising. Saf- 
flower, a drought resistant species, is another 
source of vegetable oil. Although the oil from 
the seeds of this Chinese plant is primarily 
used by the paint and varnish industry, it is 
also edible. According to reports, the cake or 


meal, after oil extraction, serves for stock 
feed equal in value to meal from cottonseed. 

There is urgency for a broad research pro- 
gram to breed new varieties of staple crops 
for each microclimate to meet special indus- 
trial and other needs. Nature evolves varieties 
of plants to fit the niches of every microcli- 
mate—the diversity of our flora is testimony 
of this fact. An estimate has been made that 
there are no less than 7,000 kinds of flowering 
plants in Texas alone. The task of the plant 
breeder is to design varieties of each crop to 
fit the natural niches of each climatic area. 
Therein lies the possibility for eventually de- 
signing a stable, noncompetitive agricultural 
pattern for each community, for giving the 
diversity needed. 

The natural emphasis in a chemurgic pro- 
gram for the Southwest will be placed on 
breeding plants to meet industrial specifica- 
tions. Herein lies a possible solution for the 
elimination of glutted markets full of low- 
grade surpluses. Much of the future of cotton 
depends upon the fulfillment of specialized 
fiber needs of certain industries, such as the 
thread industry and the tire industry. 

Because of the important know-how for 
producing them, staple crops must be main- 
tained in production as long as there is eco- 
nomic justification for their production. Cot- 
ton still has a great future, especially in areas 
such as our High Plains where mechanization 
can lower production costs to a competitive 
basis. Fundamental research to determine the 
possibilities of cotton is still in its infancy. 
There is a competitive place for this natural 
fiber, and it is the plant breeder who will be 
primarily responsible for the future of the in-. 
dustry. 

Corn yields in Texas average about sixteen 
bushels to the acre, as compared with an aver- 
age of sixty in Iowa. At the Agricultural Re- 
search Station, a division of the Institute of 
Technology and Plant Industry of Southern 
Methodist University, we are now at work to 
develop, as a primary objective, high-yielding 
hybrids adapted to the blacklands of North 
Texas. Throughout the entire corn program, 
emphasis is on breeding for special industrial 
uses, for distilleries of industrial alcohol, for 
millers of white corn. As techniques are devel- 
oped, work will be begun on hybrids high in 
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vitamins and special proteins. Increased yields 
of field corn can make up the deficit of this 
crop, provide feed to fatten our cattle at home, 
and add a surplus for industrial purposes. 

The soybean in much of the Southwest is 
still a novelty. At Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, our objective is either to find or to 
breed varieties that will give satisfactory 
yields of oil and protein year after year. The 
erratic weather of the Southwest indicates 
that long-time experiments on cultural prac- 
tices for this crop are in order. In the genetic 
studies, an attempt is being made to locate fac- 
tors for disease resistance and special chemi- 
cal properties, such as rapid drying of oil, and 
proteins especially suited for use in plastics, 
and to transfer these to high-yielding varie- 
ties. 

Sweet potatoes, a staple in many areas, are 
receiving long-needed experimental attention 
at Louisiana State University. In a yield test 
in the Lower Rio Grande Valley, an acre yield 
in excess of 800 bushels was obtained. 

Another crop, the castor bean, is coming 
into its own during the present emergency. 
Dwarf varieties, for harvesting by combine, 
offer great promise. Dr. William J. Hale, 
noted chemurgist, has made the unqualified 
statement that the yield of oil from 25,000,000 
acres will not meet postwar industrial needs. 

Grain sorghum has replaced cotton on hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres to produce ap- 
proximately 96,000,000 bushels in Texas in 
1944. This mechanized crop is one of the 
great new staples; but advances already made 
must be followed up by a vigorous research 
program to breed improved varieties adapted 
to our different microclimates, to breed into 
the grain those properties, chemical and phy- 
sical, which will open up new industrial out- 
lets. 

Okra is another plant which has possibili- 
ties. In test plots, the yield of okra seed has 
indicated that the plant may produce three 
times as much vegetable oil per acre as the 
average cotton. However, certain milling diffi- 
culties will require considerable research upon 
okra before it can be grown commercially as 
a source of vegetable oil. 

The integration of our farm and ranch 
economies, through the feeding of Texas cat- 
tle on Texas farms, will stabilize and increase 


the agricultural income. With new hybrid 
corn, varieties of sweet potatoes developed 
especially for cattle feed, with high-yielding 
cotton varieties being bred primarily for seed, 
and our grain sorghum, we have potential 
sources of feed to finish our cattle at home. 

No sound agricultural research program 
can be carried out without taking into consid- 
eration our soil problems. It is useless to find 
or develop new chemurgic crops without di- 
recting a concurrent attack upon the problem 
of soil fertility and water conservation. Like- 
wise, it is futile to develop new hybrids and 
improved crops if the results will be sub- 
merged by soil depletion. What now remains 
of our soil in the blacklands is scarcely more 
than leached-out, inert mineral residue of the 
lower horizons. The natural cover, legumes, 
grasses and the host of other species, the mass 
of bacteria and other micro-organisms so vital 
to the health of any soil, and the organic mat- 
ter have been seriously depleted. We have 
lost more than the top soil by permitting ero- 
sion to be unchecked. 

Terracing, with controlled outlets, and con- 
tour plowing certainly have their merits but 
only when properly used in connection with 
natural or man-managed cover. The vegeta- 
tion cover is the key to the solution of our 
soil problems. Maintain the vegetation cover, 
assisted by physical means, and erosion will 
stop. 

In the blackland prairies of Texas, where 
only sparse remnants of the native vegetation 
cover survive, most land is plowed in the fall 
and allowed to stay fallow throughout the 
winter, completely exposed to the elements. 
Erosion is severe during the hard winter 
rains. Every foot of this cultivated land, not 
devoted to winter grains, must have a legume 
cover crop. 

One of the major problems to be solved by 
agricultural research is to find suitable cover 
crops, and sponsor their utilization by our 
farmers. In no other way can we stop soil de- 
pletion and restore the fertility of the land. In 
addition to the testing of well-known clovers, 
grasses and other cover crops, we are trying 
out wild species, such as the Texas bluebonnet, 
to find the plants best adapted for winter 
cover. 

Weare at the threshold of the chemical age. 
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What we can accomplish is limited solely by 
our imagination. Although its strides have 
outdistanced all other advances of man, sci- 
ence is still in its infancy. We are still probing 
the frontiers. If in time of war we find it nec- 
essary to muster all our scientific manpower 
to develop new instruments of destruction, 
how much more important it is for us to sup- 


port our scientists in time of peace, so that 
they may devote their energies to constructive 
efforts in behalf of a better civilization. The 
chemical age will be an age of plenty for all 
nations. There will be no have-not nations, for 
the renewable organic products from the soil 
will be the universal raw materials of the fu- 
ture. It is for man to shape his destiny. 





My First Day in the Philippines 


H* you read A Bell for Adano? If so, you will have some under- 
standing of what my first day in the Philippines was like—except 
that even John Hersey cannot convey the full effect of confusion and 
human misery among civilians in a combat area. As I walked along the 
beach toward the town, I saw first a cross on top of a stone wall—the front 
of a church built by Spanish padres more than a century ago. A bomb 
had caught the tin roof in the center, leaving only the walls, and they had 
huge round holes where naval shells had gone through. The town had 
been built on a Spanish plan—a plaza surrounded by church, municipal 
building, and school, much like the smaller towns in Mexico. The plaza 
and all the rest of the town were filled with thousands of civilians. Some 
of them milled about, holding up two fingers in the “V for Victory” signal 
to every passing G.I.; others winnowed palay, pounding the grain in 
stone bowls with long mallets and sifting the rice grains from the chaff 
through their fingers; others sat patiently, letting the misery of war 
reveal itself only in hunger lines and restless eyes. The Japanese occupa- 
tion was a terrible thing for the Filipinos. They took what food and clothes 
the Filipinos had, and gave nothing in return, or at best a handful of 
invasion currency worthless on the best market. The people were ragged, 
hungry and spiritless. Their short period of slavery had left a terrible 
imprint, an imprint that can be removed only by release from fear and 
promise of freedom in the future. 


Toward noon some Japanese snipers who had sneaked into town and 
hidden under a house only a short distance from the plaza opened fire. 
The Americans replied, and in a few minutes I found myself in the midst 
of a miniature battle. Bullets whistled as rifles and machine guns spat at 
each other. I hugged a concrete wall for what protection it afforded. Fili- 
pinos, already used to dodging bombs and rifle fire, flattened themselves 
against the ground. One woman calmly kept on washing clothes in a fluted 
pan. The smell of sweat and filth and death suddenly rose up and nau- 
seated me. 


All day long I worked with the civilians. As the battle got further away, 
more people came into town for what security it afforded. Most of them 
brought their entire possessions with them—a bag of clothes or a sack 
of palay balanced on the head, a carabao or pig led by a string through 
the ear, or a fighting cock carelessly held in the crook of an arm. By 
nightfall the town was full, and the Military Police were directing people 
to camp under my house, which was set on stilts. By midnight fully a hun- 
dred people, with their carabaos, pigs, and fighting cocks, were under 
my house. The Tower of Babel was a murmur by comparison. The stench 
permeated the house and enfolded it like a vapor. Even so, I spread my 
blanket on the floor and went to sleep. My first day in a combat area had 
been all I ever anticipated, and more—WILt1aM A. OwENs. 





A Grizzly from the Coral Sea 


Conversation 


and Pictures 
by 
TOM LEA 


-A-N-I— 
G-A-N spells Hannigan!” 
“You left out an N, Hannigan. 


You’re drunk.” 

“G-A-N spells Hannigan.... How many 
Gombeis did we drink anyway ?” 

“T don’t know. That fellow from Tass has 
some very active drinking companions. Wow 

. Say, Harry, I’m drunk myself.” 

“Very good to be well skronked. Specially 
in Chungking. Specially in the rain. Specially 
when Joe’s boys have an anniversary with 
free drinks and take Kiev the same day. If I 
could just get cockeyed ever time it rained, 
I’d be drunk all the time in dear old, dear old 
bloody buggerin’ Chungking.” 

*“Tookout for that puddle. Jeesis, Harry, 
am I going to have to carry you? Why in hell 
did those Russians rent an Embassy on top up 
such a greasy wet hill?” 

Tom Lea is an artist-war correspondent for Life 
magazine. He spent sixty-six days on the Hornet 
and transferred to another ship just four days before 
the Hornet's last fight. He is in El Paso now, pre- 
paring his pictorial record of action on Peleliu, but 
will return to the battle fronts shortly. “A Grizzly 
from the Coral Sea” has been beautifully printed by 
Carl Hertzog of El Paso in a private edition for the 
author. 
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“Who was the blonde with the guy wearing 
all the braid up there ? Um. It does take braid, 
in China’s war-torn capitol. Hell. 

G-A-N spells Hannnn-igun!” 

“Are we going back to that stinking Press 
Hostel ? I feel too good to crawl back into that 
rabbit hutch with all our dear colleagues. They 
remind me of guys on a life raft.” 

“All right. Let’s don’t go to the Press Hos- 
tel. Let’s don’t ever go back. Let’s sing. We'll 
ask the Old Man for transportation to the 
Chin Hills.” 

At the bottom of the hill the cobbled street 
was swollen with hordes of the poor Chinese 
moving along in their gray and blue and seedy 
black like the current of the Yangtze. The two 
American uniforms were like brown chips 
caught in the snaggy eddies of the gray tor- 
rent. Gray mud splashed them and the cold 
rain slanted down. 

“Did you see the sores on that coolie’s 
head ? Woof! I never get used to it. That old 
devil probably rubs his head with rat tail salve 
at night and figures he’s doing fine.” 

“What really gets me about China is the 
smell. Rain doesn’t help it a bit. I guess it can’t 
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be washed away. You’re a man of words. 
How’d you describe what we’re smelling? I’d 
ruin my brushes painting that smell. So how 
would you string words together to make it, 
Harry? So people that never smelled China 
could get a whiff.” 

“That’s a matter only for the real live nose, 
my friend. Oly-factry. Smells. Smells com- 
pounded from dirt that crawls and bodies that 
stink. Big fecal doin’s, brother. And reasty 
nidors of cortile corruption. Sour smoke from 
the trash bins of hell.” 

“Not as good as the nose, Harry, but pretty 
good. Fecal is the word.” 

“Let’s sing: 

There’s a troop ship that’s leaving Bombay, 

Bound for old Blighty Shore—” 

“This walking and this rain is taking the 
edge off the Russian hospitality. My wool 
blouse smells like Calcutta gin when it’s wet.” 

“Don’t you wish you were down on Per 
Diem Hill now ?” 


“Let’s go some place to get dry—and some 





tea, that hot green tea. But not the Press Hos- 
tel, that hole, that crying shame of a dump. ! 
would like a Martini with a onion, in that little 
French place on 5ist Street. Hey, Harry, how 
would you like to be walking up Fifth Avenue 
in this rain ?” 








“Nuts.—Say, I think I know where we 
might get a little steak. How would you like 
some steak and some hot tea?” 

“Don’t give me that. You know how I’m 
waiting for that fine Chinese chow tonight at 
the Hostel, if I don’t lose a finger under your 
chopsticks.” 

“No kidding. Teddy and Bill said they got 
a steak. Chinese-American Institute of Cul- 
tural Relations. Honest to God that’s the name 
of the place. There’s a big sign. They might 
have steak. How about that ?” 

There were four steps leading up from the 
swollen river of gray Chinese in the crooked 
street. Inside the door, the Chinese-American 
Institute of Cultural Relations smelled like 
tung oil. The restaurant was at the rear. Most 
of the tables were occupied by young Chinese 
in spectacles and western clothes, treating 
their long-gowned girl friends to western 
chow. 

Harry grinned and whispered. “Never 
mind, pal. Their gowns are slit high up the 
side sometimes but they always wear pants. 
Tust like home, or is it. We'll ask about steak.” 

The little waiter understood about the steak 
and tea and nodded his head. “Flench flies?” 
he asked. 

“What did I teil you,” said Harry. “Best 
cultural relations I ever met up with, I hope. 
Tell you later. Say, have you got some money 
along ?” 

A big wad of 100-yuan inflation bank notes 
came out of a side pants pocket. A Zippo 
lighter and an American half dollar came with 
it, and lay there on the table. 

“Here’s old Kung’s signature on this bill. 
His autograph is prettier than his puss I'd 


“What in the hell is this trick half dollar? 
Is it real or something you can always flip 
heads with ?” 

“It’s real. It’s my bear. My grizzly bear.” 

The food came and it wasn’t bad. Some- 
body had slaughtered an ox all right: it was 
beefsteak and there were french fries along 
with it even if they were a little limp and 
rancid. And the tea was fine, hot and aromatic 
in the little clean white bowls. 

The Chinese-American Institute of Cul- 
tural Relations seemed rather mellow in fact. 
Harry was wiping up the last of the gravy 
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with his last french fry when he asked, “What 
about that trick four bits again? You a coin 
collector ?”’ 

“Nope. But I think a lot of this one. It’s my 
lucky piece.” 

“T never saw one like it before.” 

Over in the corner three American GIs— 
two Pfes and a buck sergeant from HQ— 
were quietly digesting their pieces of the ox 
and staring without giving a damn at the big 
squiggled characters in the cultural mottoes 
on the wall. The rain outside pounded on a 
little steamy window above their heads. 

“Where'd you get this ?” Harry asked. 

“It’s a grizzly from the Coral Sea.” 

“How do you mean ?” 

“It’s complicated, and I might get eloquent 
and that would be bad.” 

“Not bad. Good. This is an eloquent occa- 
sion. Steak in Chungking. Tell me about the 
bear.” 

“O. K., Harry. Look at those GIs over 
there in the corner. Sad sacks. I guess Ameri- 
cans are the homesickest soldiers in the war. I 
know that often I’m the homesickest corre- 
spondent. I don’t want to be here any more 
than those GIs do, me prowling around the 
world getting the hell scared out of me. I’ma 
peace-loving picture painter with a home and 
a wife and a boy, and the mountain I was born 
under is right out my studio window. 

“A lot of times, like last night when you 
drunken forlorn clucks were warbling across 
the compound and the rain was pouring and 
that 3-watt light bulb of mine was murking 
my lonesome rabbit hutch, I get very low and 
I cuss the war and all the bastards who cause 
wars and send so many guys to so many places 
where they don’t belong. 

“IT hate those professional Texans I mect 
everywhere yelling about Texas. (You're 
from California, aren’t you, Harry? Thev’re 
damn near as bad.) But I was born in West 
Texas. I grew up there and I live there now. 
Yelling ‘Yip-Pee’ in front of strangers doesn’t 
satisfy my feelings in the matter. Anyway—” 

“But what about that coin ? It’s a California 
commemorative half doilar.” 

“I was coming to that. I was going to tell 
you about the bear, the grizzly from the Coral 
Sea. It’s a silver bear [ carry in my pocket, and 
California has nothing to do with it. You 
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asked me what it was and I have to get at it 
the way I’m doing.” 

Harry was a nice guy. He didn’t say “Rog- 
er.” He just grinned and said, “Please go on.” 

“It was right after the Hornet boys had hit 
Bougainville. We ran up close one rainy Octo- 
ber morning and caught the Japs with their 
pants and anchors down. It was pretty good. 
At that time those waters were strictly Tojo 
and we were right under the noses of any 
land-based stuff that wanted a crack. 

“It was tense and touchy those days. The 
Marines on Guadalcanal were getting kicked 
around, and the Navy was having no picnic. 
In the middle of September when we joined 
the Wasp force hoping for a crack at the Jap 
carrier forces farther north, the Japs very 
neatly caught us with a submarine attack. 
There were torpedoes all over the ocean that 
afternoon. When the smoke had cleared, the 
Hornet was the only U. S. carrier fit for fight- 
ing in the whole Pacific. 

“Our Admiral and our Skipper were on a 
spot—not that they didn’t pray for a chance to 
sock something—but they were on a spot. 
They were taking big chances right in the 
Japs’ teeth and, in doing that, risking our only 
carrier, our only movable airport, desperately 
needed in the Solomons deal. Like I said, it 
was tense and touchy. The strain of doing a 
job, knowing the tragic cost of not doing it 
right, took hold of everybody from the Ad- 
miral on down. Nerves got ragged. We got 
kind of jumpy. A radical change of course in 
the middle of the night brought sound sleep- 
ers right out of their bunks with flashlights 
and shoes in their heavy hands. In our purely 
private emotional lives none of us ever 
blanked out the sight of the Wasp that after- 
noon at the foot of that column of smoke. It 
was a constant reminder. 

“All twenty-four hours of the day before 
the one I’m going to talk about we had been 
at General Quarters. We socked Bougainville 
and then ran out, south and southwest. So far, 
the Japs had not sent bombers for us. We fig- 
ured they must have known where we were 
from their snoopers which our fighters had 
shot down, but not before the Mitsubishis had 
time to radio our position and course. So we 
were definitely expecting. 
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“Lunch in the wardroom was a luxury 
after the long General Quarters, but the at- 
mosphere was hardly one of genial relaxation. 
A laugh, when there was one, was a little 
strident. Conversation was apt to turn to argu- 
ment. People chewed their blocked beef stew 
absent-mindedly. Two department heads sat 
at table with big sweat rings under their arms. 
The Exec had his meal interrupted twice by 
messengers. 

“Freddie Wing, the chaplain, sat next to 
me. I said, ‘Freddie, if I ever hit a beach again 
the first thing I’m going to do is get plastered.’ 
He looked owlish through his glasses and an- 
swered, ‘You have my ecclesiastical sanction.’ 

“Across the table sat Herbert Jackson, 
Communications, a strictly professional Lieu- 
tenant Commander, Annapolis, ’29; but also 
strictly a warm and humane man. Something 
like you, Harry. That’s why I’m telling you 
about the bear. 

“Herb had a round face and a good-hum- 
ored eye. He was filling a certain conversa- 
tional void with a disagreeable subject, which 
was the long lack of mail. ‘All I got in the last 
mail,’ he was saying, ‘was a coin catalogue. 
Interesting but damn impersonal.—Say, when 
are you coming down to see those coins | 
have?’ he suddenly asked me. 

“*Anytime you say. I’d like to see them. 
Herb, the Hornet is a hell of a place to store 
valuable coins if I may say so. If I’m going 
to see them, I just might ought to hurry some.’ 

“ “Hm. Let’s knock off after we're through 
eating. I'll break them out—like to look at 
them again myself. Of course I haven't got 
my real collection aboard here. These are just 
some Greek and Roman pieces I wanted to 
study when we left Norfolk.’ The Surgeon 
sitting next to me stirred uncomfortably, 
afraid Mr. Jackson might start rocking the 
old hobbyhorse again. 

“The wardroom was emptying, the mess 
boys clattering the china, when I followed 
Jackson down the passageway to his room on 
the same deck. He initialed some flimsies on 
the board by his door, telephoned Radio Cen- 
tral, and then unlocked his metal desk drawer 
and brought out a nice mahogany box 
Opened, it had little black velvet trays in it, 
and the coins were sitting in little black velvety 
wells cut to their various sizes. 


“I don’t know anything about coins, but 
some of them were beautiful. Herb handled 
them and named them for me. The way he 
held them in his hand I knew what he thought 
of them. There were some little gold and sil- 
ver pieces with horses and chariots. Herb was 
partial to the ones with galleys, triremes. But 
I liked the little owls from Athens ; they were 
wonderful. Professor Jackson was explaining 
about the big tits on Astarte when some mech 
must have dropped a monkey wrench on the 
iron hangar deck right over our heads. 

““Goddammit!’ yelled Herb. Both of us 
had jumped, and some of the coins had fallen 
to the deck. ‘Why can’t those people be care- 
ful. A thing like that is irritating.’ 

“These animals, Herb, the lucky signs on 
coins of Athens and Corinth, they remind me 
of the Indians at home. Ever know anything 
about Indian medicine, fetishes in the medi- 
cine bag?” 

“Herb was a Texan, but he was a town and 
farm boy from around Waco and he said he 
didn’t know a thing about Indians or chous- 
ing cows or West of the Pecos. 

“ “Well,” I said, ‘every Indian warrior car- 
ried an animal fetish in his medicine bag, a 
part or a symbol of the animal that was his 
secret medicine, his power, that was revealed 
to him during the lonely dreams of his noviti- 
ate fasting. That animal was connected with 
his power in this life and the next. It repre- 
sented a warrior’s potence to cope with the 
mysteries of life, of war, of nature, of death. 
It was quite a thing. This owl reminds me of 
the Sioux. Sometimes I wish I’d been an In- 
dian in the great days with horses on the 
Plains. When I was a kid I dreamed of it. And 
you know, I even knew, always, my medicine 
animal if I’d been an Indian.’ 

“T let him ask me what it would be and I 
had just opened my mouth to say when the 
boatswain’s pipe screeched through the loud- 
speaker in the passageway, and the boat- 
swain’s mate of the watch rasped, and the tone 
of his voice was not routine, ‘General Quar- 
ters! General Quarters! All Hands! Man 
Your Battle Stations! and the general alarm 
screamed its penetrating sonic scream. 

“Herb slapped shut the mahogany box. 
jammed it in the desk drawer, locked it, 
grabbed his life jacket and tin hat, and I said 
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‘See you later !’ I had to run about forty yards 
of crooked passageway and up two decks to 
my room for my gear and my sketch books 
and then climb over eighty steps on narrow 
crowded ladders to the signal bridge before 
the bulkheads locked me in. Brother, I was in 
a hurry. 

“A General Quarters like that is something 
on a carrier expecting trouble. It’s something 
everybody has half wanted and half dreaded 
fora long time. It’s like being perched right on 
the bull’s-eye just before the shooting starts. 
There’s nothing funny about guys hurrying 
to stations carrying their gear and maybe 
stuffing into a pocket what they have figured 
they will take with them over the side. You 
can hear over two thousand pairs of feet 
pounding the iron decks and ladders, going to 
the places they'll be when something happens, 
while the ship heels over on fifty-dollar turns 
changing course. You can hear the big bulk- 
head doors banging shut and being dogged 
down and the damage control boys slamming 
their long wrenches to valves on the lines. 





“Topside the airedales on the flight deck are 
running and pushing their hearts out, getting 
the Wildcats aft ready to launch immediately 
to augment the Combat Air Patrol. The gun- 
ners are loosening up their guns, wiggling 
them like stubby fingers across their full tra- 
verses. Up in the island, the brains and nerves 
of the ship above the flight deck, there is a 
cold continual measured passage of orders 
that flow to the remotest corners of the ship. 
The Air Officer puts on his iron hat without 
taking his eyes from his study of the Flight 
Log. Radio Central tunes new frequencies. 
The Admiral stands on the inboard side of his 
bridge, squinting and frowning past the port 
quarter. The Captain steps from the wheel- 
house chewing an unlighted cigar while a 
boatswain shuts the battle ports. In the chart- 
house the old Chief Quartermaster stows his 
own private knotted emergency line behind a 
handy transom, ready for going over the side. 
‘These may be tough times, sonny.’ 

“All around the carrier the cruisers and 
cans are closing in, forming the emergency 
protective screen, ready for the circling war 
dance around their queen. Starting-cartridges 
pop at the command ‘Start Engines!’ on the 
flight deck, where the fighters’ propellers be- 
gin to turn with a roar and the carrier turns 
into the wind to launch them. 

“And up on the signal bridge where my sta- 
tion was, in the whistling wind at the top of 
the island, the signalmen, quick-change artists, 
are going nuts with their popping flags in the 
windy sunlight and their click-clacking shut- 
ters on the signal lamps. The Admiral is talk- 
ing to his ships. 

“Well, the Japs didn’t come in on the Hor- 
net. They knew all about us, too. There was 
plenty of time for them to use a radio before 
our fighters knocked down a two-engined 


hs snooper back on our port quarter. Close in, 


too. We saw it explode in midair with one of 
those bright pink flashes. When it hit the 
water it sent up a long column of brown smoke 
over our fantail. Slim Edwards knocked an- 
other one down a few minutes later. (I did a 
portrait of Slim. He’s dead now.) 

“We never knew why the Japs didn’t close 
on us. We were the real target, but they didn’t 
close. They took a convoy of supply ships go- 
ing to Guadalcanal instead. They hit and rar 
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before our fighters could get out that far. 
Maybe that bunch of Japs wasn’t eager 
enough for a job like the Hornet. Anyway 
thev hit the convoy and went home. 

“The augmented Air Patrol buzzed around 
until they had to come in for gas. But we 
stayed at General Quarters. The Old Man 
figured the Japs still had daylight time to hit 
us from the air. And he was sure all the Jap 
subs knew about us by now, from the snoop- 
ers. So he kept the Hornet buttoned up, and 
us at our stations. 

“Tt gets tedious as hell standing around on 
an iron deck with a let-down feeling. I think 
adrenalin gives you a kind of hangover. Ever 
notice that, Harry? 

“Anyway, at General Quarters you have to 
stand around and your feet hurt and you’re 
thirsty. We were dopey and gritty-eyed that 
day to start with. 

“About 1730 the bomb elevators opened up 
from the flight deck and we could see the mess 
boys down there handing up the buckets of 
doughnuts and coffee for everybody topside. 
The Chief Signalman sent two boys down for 
our share and they came up with our supper, 
smoking coffee that put curly hair on your 


teeth, and damp doughnuts. They passed 
around some cartons of candy bars too, brok- 
en out of ship’s stores. 

“Word passed that the ship would stay but- 
toned up all night and we groaned and kissed 
goodbye any thoughts of our nice soft sacks 
below decks. 

“I never saw anything like the sunset that 
night. It was spooky. The sea was almost flat 
calm, but the sky was banked high with thun- 
derheads and low curtains of rain. The color 
of the sunset was the most intense I have ever 
seen. And it was in reverse. Instead of a dark 
sea and colored sky, it was the other way 
around. The sky was a brooding purple like 
a bruise, and the ocean a bloody red. The red 
bounced up and fired our faces against the 
dark sky. There was something eerie about 
that sea of blood. Bergquist, the signalman 
whose folks had sailed for generations, frank- 
ly didn’t like that sunset. And Ensign William 
Knight, the young lawyer from Denver, 
walked out of the coding room and felt the 
same way. 

“Herb Jackson came topside from Radio 
Central to see how his signalmen were, and 
we stood there and watched the bloody sea 
turn to ink. Suddenly in the west I spotted the 
new horned moon, a thin fingernail of fire. 

“*New moon, Herb.’ He was facing aft on 
the starboard side and when he looked out 
abeam he saw the moon over his left shoulder. 
It was the last new moon he ever saw from the 
Hornet. At that moment, I think he knew it. 

“*T don’t like what’s coming in to the cod- 
ing room,’ he said. ‘I didn’t like that this after- 
noon, either. Things aren’t shaping the best 
way. It looks like the Japs are getting ready to 
send their heavy stuff down to Guadalcanal. 
Our raid yesterday didn’t do much to change 
their minds.’ 

“*You mean they’re at last bringing out 
their carriers for a slugfest with us? 

“ “Hell no—I wish they were. No, I’m talk- 
ing about battleships and heavy cruisers. I 
can’t figure their carrier plays. Apparently 
they are waiting for something, I don’t know 
what. The Marines are taking a pasting mean- 
time. Our carrier has got to put in more licks. 
But I don’t see how we can hit those battle- 
wagons and cruisers without putting the Hor- 
net’s tail in a crack, 
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“*Q well.... Hello, Puck. Say those were 
soggy doughnuts you gave us tonight, Mr. 
Mess Caterer.’ 

“*T know it, Mr. Jackson. We baked ten 
thousand of them last night, just in case. They 
weren’t very good, but at least we had some- 
thing on hand when this came up this after- 
noon.’ 

“*T know it. I’m just kidding. When are 
you going to have us some fried chicken and 
ice cream ?” 

“Well, sir, we’re really going to have some 
the 21st. Birthday party. It seems like a lot 
longer than that since we were at Norfolk on 
Commissioning Day, doesn’t it, Mr. Jackson ?” 

“Tt does, Puck.—Well—that chicken and 
ice cream will be something. Will we have a 
birthday cake ?” 

“*VYes, sir, with one little pink candle.’ 

“Lieutenant (senior grade) Puck Pucket, 
being Mess Caterer and in the Paymaster’s 
department, didn’t have specific battle duties. 

Ie could pick his own station and he had 
chosen the signal bridge so he could always see 
what was going on—like I had. Puck had a 
fine mind and a warm heart. He was good 
company even when your feet hurt at General 
Quarters. 

“*You boys going to make yourselves com- 
fortable on the bridge tonight? asked Jack- 
son, and without waiting for an answer added, 
‘See you later when my desk is clean.’ 

“So the sun went down and the clouds be- 
gan to clear to show the stars, the strange 
stars I never saw when I looked up from a 
bedroll in the Bosque Redondo by the Rio 
Grande. Puck and I didn’t say much. We 
leaned against the iron splinter-shield on the 
gun-director platform, and felt the dark sea, 
and the sky, and the war. 

“An hour later. when Herb Jackson re- 
appeared up the dark ladder from the naviga- 
tion bridge, he joined us quietly and we just 
stood there against the damp iron, looking into 
the darkness. We were at ease with each other. 
Down on the flight deck we could make out 
the sprawling shapes of the tired airedales, 
sleeping on their life jackets by the planes. 
Not far from where we stood, the signalmen 
were huddled on the step just forward of the 
flag bags, talking in low slow voices. There 
was a hush over everything that seemed to 


give the huge dark Hornet a mysterious des- 
tination. 

“Far below, the black water seethed as it 
slid past. On that leg of her zigzag course the 
Hornet was running before the wind and it 
made the air strangely still. Stack gas hung 
forward of the stack and made us cough. The 
great black ship moved only to the vibration 
of her screws—there was not the slightest 
pitch or roll to the invisible sea. The black 
shapes of war, the metal rigging and super- 
structures, seemed untamiliar against the un- 
familiar stars in the clearing sky. 

“Our minds drew together. We voyaged to 
the mysterious destination, each separately, 
with all we remembered and all we desired; 
but together too, as if we shared the most 
important thing of all, which we could not 
have named. 

“*You haven't told me yet what animal 
you'd be carrying in your sea bag if you were 
a Sioux sailor,’ said Herb. 

“*A grizzly. A grizzly bear from up near 
the timberline would be my medicine. Getting 
back to those coins, Herb, is there one with a 
bear on it ?” 

“‘Oh, there must be. Yes, I remember. 
There is. Of course the bear was the strongest 
brute the Indians knew. Is that why he’s your 
medicine ?” 

““T don’t know. Maybe that’s the kind of 
medicine dream a mild and timid guy would 
always have. But it wasn’t just his brute force. 
Somehow he came to represent the things I 
feel about the country where I was bora. 
Things like that are never logical. The grizzly 
was the flesh and warm blood, the counterpart 
in creatures to old Mount Franklin, the stone- 
sided mountain at home... I don’t know... 
Tonight I'd like to see a grizzly bear. Just the 
sight of a grizzly bear would be good for—for 
this. Sounds nuts to vou and Puck. War 
happy.’ 

“ *No—.’ said Puck. ‘I'm a sailor. There's 
really a kind of a luck in your life to have 
something like that.’ 

‘**Maybe I like bears because of the picture 
over my bed at home when I was a little kid. 
It was a grizzly high on the rocks looking 
far out over a winding river where buffalo 
watered. When [ was old enough to read, I 
found the picture was entitled “Before the 
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White Man Came.” I remember waking up 
in the mornings and seeing that old grizzly 
standing watch. He was a friend. 

“ ‘Again, maybe the reason I like a bear is 
because of Old Scarface, the grizzly hero of 
the stories my father used to make up for my 
brother Joe and me before we went to bed. 
There'll never be anything as good as those 
stories in all my life again. They were about 
Old Scarface’s adventures with two little cubs 
he was raising. They used to have the damned- 
est scrapes with bee trees and hunters and 
avalanches but everything came out all right 
because Old Scarface understood the land 
they lived in. 

“ “He taught the cubs all the things they had 
to learn about living, from early springtime 
when they woke up thin and hungry and came 
out into the light, until late fall when the yel- 
low aspen leaves were gone and they found the 
wonderful cave that was so warm and quiet 
and slept while the wind howled and the fir 
trees gathered the white snow like Christmas 
morning.’ 

“The Hornet swung round on the other leg 
of her zigzag. Suddenly the wind sang in the 
foretop, whipped our clothes against us, car- 
ried the stack gas aft, seemed even to brighten 
the stars. The Southern Cross stood high and 
dead ahead. 

“Gentlemen, we are under unfamiliar 
stars. So far from home we cannot see the 
greatest bear of all, Ursa Major of the North- 
ern Sky.’ 

“Well, Harry, it turned out that my destina- 
tion was different from Herb’s and different 
from Puck’s. The next two weeks were rough 
and tough. The Japs brought their heavy stuff 
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down to Guadalcanal and damn near blew the 
Marines off the beach. Hornet planes were 
about the only thing the United States had in 
the air over the Solomons for a day or two. 
Admiral Scott took his cruisers in one night 
—that was the Battle of Cape Esperance that 
saved the Solomons for us—and the Japs got 
hurt and toned down some. Radio Tokyo was 
blabbing how the Imperial Navy had been 
given orders to get the Hornet, but they 
wouldn’t bring their carriers down, and the 
land-based stuff never got together for a full- 
dress job on us. So we pulled out a little south 
to fuel. It looked like the Hornet, according 
to the dope the Skipper and the Admiral 
would give me, was in for some more waiting 
before the Japs tangled again. My drawings 
were done, I wasn’t making a career of the 
Hornet (I’d been on her more than two 
months) so I decided to leave her. I had no 
way in this world of knowing that very mo- 
ment the Japs were assembling four carrier 
task forces for a showdown with the Hornet. 

“I was in the wardroom for the birthday 
party. The thin fingernail of a moon Herb 
Jackson saw over his left shoulder had waxed, 
grown full, and begun to wane that morning 
just before dawn when I stood on the bridge 
of another ship and watched the Hornet with 
her birds sleeping peacefully on her moonlit 
deck move out into the darkness. 

“Back at Pearl Harbor after a series of 
hitch-hikes and some of them misbegotten 
too, I was standing by Admiral Nimitz’ desk 
showing him my drawings and he came to the 
one of the Hornet at dawn. Underneath I had 
inscribed a quotation from Deuteronomy, sev- 
enth chapter, twentieth verse: Moreover the 
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Lord thy God shall send the hornet among 
them, until they that are left, and hide them- 
selves from thee, be destroyed. 

“Admiral Nimitz looked a long time, then 
turned his head and said, ‘Something has hap- 
pened to the Hornet.’ That’s how I found out. 

“When I got home Mount Franklin was 
still there. I remember standing by the win- 
dow at sundown staring at a last summer’s 
bird nest in the top of a leafless tree, wishing 
for a day to spend thinking about the bird that 
built the nest, about the sky it lived in and 
how the leaves were in the summertime. But 
the next morning, of course, I was painting 
the Hornet. 

“Not long after I got home the postman 


delivered a heavy envelope. Outside was the 
mailing sticker of a coin dealer in New York. 
Inside was the silver bear. Nothing else. 

“It was from Herb Jackson. Puck had been 
killed on the signal bridge about ten feet from 
where we talked about the bear.” 

“The hot China tea has vanquished the hot 
China wine,” Harry was saying. “Goddam 
you. I wish I had a bear and a mountain.” 

The two American uniforms again were 
like brown chips caught in the snaggy eddies 
of the gray torrent of Chinese on the cobbled 
street. The silver bear rubbed against the sig- 
nature of H. H. Kung and went up the hill to 
the Compound gate and the Press Hostel in 
the rain. 
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He came from a Polish ghetto, but he learned democ- 
racy on the Texas frontier. The true story of this man 
—his rise and his tdeals—has value for all Americans. 


The Americanism of 


Harris Kempner 
By Donald Day 


HE DREAMS OF Harris Kempner, 

a refugee from persecution in Europe, 

still live on in dignified offices on the 
top floor of the United States National Bank 
Building in Galveston. Although he died in 
1894, leaving a widow, four sons and four 
daughters, his estate is not only intact today, 
but has increased substantially ; and the chil- 
dren, all living, have added to America’s 
human assets five grandsons, six granddaugh- 
ters, eight great-grandsons and five great- 
granddaughters. Fifty years without a divi- 
sion of assets, without the sale or purchase of 
any share in the estate, without the split up of 
any part of the total except through the pay- 
ment of dividends, justified by the profits 
from the enterprise — fifty years in which 
majority rule has settled all policies — cer- 
tainly constitutes an outstanding example of 
democracy in practice. When asked if there 
had been many differences of opinion during 
this time, the second oldest son, Dan, with a 
sparkle in his eyes, exclaimed: 

“Thousands of times. But after we have 
discussed a question, sometimes vehemently, 
when the majority decision has been reached, 
we abide by it. If it turns out to have been 
either good or bad, we try to use the experi- 
ence, not as ‘I told you so,’ but as a guide for 
more intelligent action in the future.” 

I. H. (Ike), the oldest son and a sort of 
chairman of the board in this amazing ex- 
ample of American experience, laughed aloud 
at this statement, perhaps recalling some of 
the times when arguments had waxed warm. 
Then he pointed to his father’s picture. “He 
taught us,” he said, “and America taught him 
that tolerance of others, self-respect and the 
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practice of the Golden Rule are the ingredi- 
ents of successful life in a democracy.” 

The strength of the father’s influence is 
manifest. Harris Kempner so indelibly 
stamped his principles and beliefs upon his 
children that fifty years after his death they 
are still following them. And the principles 
are working. Furthermore, his experience 
offers an intelligent and usable example for a 
country which has turned from a blind Hora- 
tio Alger worship of financial success to a 
rather widespread belief “that success is per 
se illegal” and wrong, unless it be political 
success. John W. Davis’s statement to Ike 
Kempner on the fiftieth anniversary of Harris 
Kempner’s death has value today in demo- 
cratic America: ‘The record of your father 
is something of which not only you but all 
Americans should be proud. I hope never to 
see the day when men cannot start as your 
father did and achieve success.” 


ORN in Poland on March 7, 1837, Harris 
Kempner, while a child, read and listened 
avidly to stories about America. Freedom to 
him was doubly dear, for not only were he and 
his persecuted in Poland, but Poland itself 
was ground down under the Russian heel. 
When he was seventeen, he left his native land 
to escape conscription in the Russian army. 
Landing in New York with $1.75 in his 
pocket, he went to work as a day laborer tor 
25¢ a day. During the evenings and spare mo- 
ments he studied the English language. From 
his meager earnings he saved enough in two 
years to pay his passage to Texas, then widely 
talked and written about as the New Empire. 
On reaching Galveston, he went inland to 
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Cold Springs, San Jacinto County, and began 
his business career by buying a horse and ped- 
dling from house to house. Eighty-eight years 
later, Mrs. Lucy McMurray, daughter of a 
woman who knew him, wrote that “his repu- 
tation for honesty and integrity was so great 
that, if possible, his customers would always 
await his return trips before buying elsewhere 
their best materials.” She also added that “he 
was popular with the young people, and that 
not a few of the young ladies were beginning 
to cast their nets in his direction.” In a few 
years he had his own store building and was 
doing a thriving business. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War he en- 
listed in the Confederate Army, joining Cap- 
tain Stokes’ company from Ellis County, 
Texas, which became a part of Parsons’ Bri- 
gade. Though he had refused to be con- 
scripted by the Russian czars, he voluntarily 
served his adopted country, fighting through- 
out the entire war and taking part in all of the 
operations of this celebrated command. In one 
engagement, he had his horse shot from under 
him by a cannon ball and was himself so 
severely wounded that he was left for dead on 
the field of battle. He managed to regain his 
command, was hospitalized, and on recovery, 
when offered a discharge, chose to remain in 
the service and was transferred to the Quar- 
termaster Department, where he was made 
Quartermaster Sergeant. After Lee's surren- 
der, he returned to Cold Springs and reopened 
his store. 

When asked later in life why it was that he, 
who had fled from Europe in search of free- 
dom, had fought to help maintain slavery in 
America, his answer was: 

“T came to America to be an American, and 
[ tried to adapt my ways to American ways. 
I was young, and the right to participate in all 
phases of American life—political, social, eco- 
nomic, even military—was wonderful to me 
so that I could not have kept from joining the 
army. The people around me were all for the 
South: I was one of them, and the question 
of Negro slavery did not mean so much to me 
—as I reasoned it out then—as the right of a 
people to govern themselves as they thought 
best. I knew what it meant not to have that 
right, either individually or collectively.” 


EEKING a wider field, Kempner moved to 

Galveston in 1870 and, in partnership with 
M. Marx, entered the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness. The stock of the firm consisted of three 
barrels of flour, three barrels of whiskey, a 
dozen boxes of crackers, a barrel of syrup, a 
few cases of eggs, and some other miscella- 
neous articles. The entire stock was sold out 
the first day ; and from that propitious begin- 
ning, the concern grew to be one of the largest 
in Texas. 

On one of his trips to New York, young 
Kempner, at dinner in a hotel, saw across the 
table from him an attractive girl who, as she 
tells it today, at ninety-three, was “strong and 
healthy and liked to eat.”” He made up his 
mind, so she insists, “‘that here was a girl who 
knew how to work and who would have 
healthy children and make the kind of a home 
he wanted.” So he married Eliza Seinsheimer, 
from a prominent Cincinnati family, in 1872, 
and today she still retains her full physical and 
mental vigor—a veritable matriarch whose 
calm control and judgment have been a pow- 
erful factor in molding and holding the fam- 
ily together. 

Feeling that he had not yet reached his field 
of widest service, Kempner dissolved his part- 
nership in the wholesale grocery business in 
1886 and entered the cotton factorage busi- 
ness. His firm soon became known to all the 
large planters in the state, many of whom 
came in the spring to Galveston, then the 
financial center of the region, to make finan- 
cial and export-shipping arrangements. No 
cotton was bought or sold for the account of 
his firm, and he was therefore able to repre- 
sent the interests of the shippers exclusively. 
He was among the first merchants in Texas 
granted lines of credit by banks or bankers in 
Europe. He obtained such credits from the 
international banking institutions of Klein- 
wert Sons & Company of London, Lazard 
Fréres in London and Paris, and Crédit 
Suisse in Switzerland. These credit facilities 
proved of enormous value in the panic of 
1893, when Kempner translated them into 
financial aid by making loans to both large pri- 
vate firms and national banks in Texas and to 
individual Texas planters. 

Kempner became actively interested in 
banking in 1885, when the Island City Savings 
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Bank closed its doors and many small deposi- 
tors were threatened with the loss of their 
savings. A group of public-spirited citizens 
stepped in, reorganized the bank, and drafted 
Kempner, not then connected with the institu- 
tion, for its president. In a few years, he had 
the bank on so sound a basis that it paid oif 
most of its deposits, and he retired from its 
management. Later, his estate bought this 
bank and is still operating it as the United 
States National Bank. As a result of this in- 
terest in banking, Kempner saw opportunities 
over Texas and organized many banks in 
places needing such facilities. It was his prac- 
tice to take only a minority interest because he 
believed that they should be locally owned. 


—_——— most of his time had to be given 
to business affairs, Kempner did not lose 
sight of his goal to become a good American 
in other ways. Two annual practices indicate 
the spread of his efforts. 

Every year from 1884 to 1894 he had the 
members of the Supreme Court of Texas to 
dinner and for an evening of conversation at 
his home in Galveston. Here journeyed Chief 
Justices Asa H. Willie and John W. Stayton, 
Associate Justices Charles W. West, Sawnie 
Robertson, R. R. Gaines, Alex S. Walker, 
John L. Henry and T. J. Brown. Most of 
these men had come up the hard way them- 
selves, and the opportunity to exchange ideas 
with this immigrant who had chosen to be 
an American, though he was not fortunate 
enough to be born one, proved as stimulating 
to them as to him. To Kempner their coming 
was always a source of amazement, in that he 
could talk freely and without fear and on a 
level of equality with men in such high office. 
He could never quite get over the wonder that 
he had the right to take a case to court and 
appeal it to this august body. The right to do 
so represented to him something very pre- 
cious. 

But he was not concerned alone with the 
high and mighty. Long before his home had 
been open to members of the Supreme Court, 
he had brought to Galveston each year for a 
day of celebration, with all expenses paid, the 
Negroes (former slaves) who, as he said, 
“had helped him to success” in Cold Springs. 
All of them knew that at any time they had a 


legitimate need for money, he was ready to 
supply it. 

In his home Kempner let his wife build her 
own matriarchal domain. His was the task of 
furnishing the money; hers was the duty to 
see that it was a refuge from the harrying 
drive of the business world and a proper 
atmosphere in which to rear children who 
would have opportunities to take responsible 
places in an active, democratic world. 

The strenuous life which Kempner led left 
little time for reading, although he kept him- 
self well-informed in the fields of finance and 
business. Feeling keenly the lack of an educa- 
tional background, he determined that his 
children should have the broader integration 
into American life that a thorough education 
can give. But, although he always wanted his 
children to become a part of the community in 
which they lived, he very wisely wanted their 
education to broaden and not provincialize 
their thinking. This is well reflected in his atti- 
tude toward his eldest son, Ike, who, as a sen- 
ior law student at Washington and Lee, wrote 
and expressed the willingness to return home 
when he got his degree, and help with the 
business so that his father and mother could 
take a year off and go to Europe. Kempner 
wrote the boy on January 31, 1894: 


It is my wish and desire that you should... 
go to Germany and remain there until you 
have learned to speak German fluently, and 
from there proceed to France and learn the 
French (and Spanish if possible). I certainly 
appreciate your motives for wishing to be at 
home, but you must remember you are quite 
young. I can, for the next 2 or 2%4 years, do 
without your assistance — after you return 
from Europe with a liberal English education, 
read and write English, German, French and 
Spanish, then you will be of great help to me 
and the pride and honor of your parents. 


He further insisted that the boy must be 
“educated, accomplished, refined and honor- 
able.” And he added the injunction, “I will 
trust to you alone that you will always act the 
gentleman. No one will exercise control over 
you.” 

Kempner had overestimated his health. 
Within a few months he died, leaving a 
widow totally uninstructed in business, and 
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his oldest son not quite twenty-one years old. 
But he had left behind an encompassing ideal : 
that the great opportunities which America 
gave offered not the privilege of attaining a 
life of leisure but imposed the obligation of 
using wealth wisely. 

The oldest son, Ike, came home just two 
months before finishing his law course and, 
although he had not yet attained his majority, 
took over the active management of the estate. 
From then until now he has occupied, without 
its being so designated, a position similar to 
that of an umpire in discussions of the fam- 
ily’s financial objectives. Taking up where his 
father left off, Ike acted not only as manager 
of the estate but also in the capacity somewhat 
of a father to his younger brothers and sisters. 
In a letter to Dan on his twenty-first birthday, 
he gave much the same advice about going to 
Europe that his father had given him, and 
then set forth this statement of policy con- 
cerning the estate: 


And now, Dan, on the attainment of your 
majority you come into full possession of 
your share of the estate. It is yours absolutely 
and indisputably to claim it and do with it 
what you will. The estate so far has remained 
intact.... No investments have been made 
except for the general benefit of all—what 
profits there have been have been shared by 
all and losses have been borne by all....I 
mention these matters as it is your right to 
know them and whatever you may want to 
know further, inquire. When you come home 
further details can be discussed and I shall 
gladly welcome your assistance in managing 
the estate. ... 


The same course of action was pursued to- 
ward the younger children. The two other 
sons, Robert Lee and Stanley E., when they 
had finished their education, assumed definite 
responsibilities in the management of the 
estate. The four daughters— Mrs. Hattie 
Kempner Oppenheimer, wife of Henry Op- 


penheimer of San Antonio; Mrs. Sara Kemp- 
ner Weston, wife of David F. Weston of Cin- 
cinnati; Mrs. Fannie Kempner Adoue, widow 
of Louis A. Adoue; and Miss Gladys Kemp- 
ner of Galveston — while interesting them- 
selves in the management of the estate, have 
devoted most of their time to their homes and 
to civic, charity and war work. 

Of the grandsons and great-grandsons 
physically fit for military service, all are either 
in the army or navy. Two of the sons served 
in the army during the first World War. 
Every male member of this family considers 
it his duty to do a day’s work every day, ex- 
cept for legitimate vacations and normal days 
of rest. This is the privilege which Harris 
Kempner imposed. 

With these Dick Whittington highlights in 
the career of this immigrant boy, it seems to 
us that Harris Kempner’s integration into 
American life is both significant and reveal- 
ing. A man of tremendous energy, ambition, 
keen discernment and extraordinary business 
capabilities, he came to an America that 
offered boundless opportunities because it had 
boundless needs. As shown by his reason for 
joining the Confederate army, he operated in 
accordance with the ethics of his day and 
place, but he operated on the highest level. In 
carving out a fortune, he also contributed to 
the growth and development of his country. 
He took advantage of the boundless opportu- 
nities, but he also filled a need. This new coun- 
try needed capital, industries, railroads, bank- 
ing facilities, and he was able to supply these 
on a sound basis. Shrewd, to be sure, austere, 
deliberate, meticulous, but scrupulously and 
intellectually honest, he balanced all things 
with a keen sense of justice. In 1894, when he 
died, Galveston’s great spiritual leader, Rabbi 
Henry Cohen, said: “I was his almoner to the 
needy and distressed. To him charity was 
synonymous with justice—a definition that 
was ever the incentive and the background of 
the generosity of our friend.” 





Monts hes 


It’s an English pub. You sit by the fire and listen to good, 
rich talk about Persia and Texas, Henry VIII's misfor- 
tune, Burmese embalming, and General Ike’s classic ruling 
on improper language. Dobie records it unforgettably. 


At The Anchor 





By J. Frank Dobie 


HERE ARE numerous pubs in Cam- 
bridge—the Baron of Beef, out of 
bounds for American soldiers; The 
Angel, where soldiers are too thick for any- 
body else to get in bounds ; The Castle, where 
the matured barmaid combines dignity with 
easy welcome ; The Jug and Bottle, where citi- 
zens take their pitchers to be filled; The Red 
Cow, too cave-like for cheer ; The Bun Shop, 
often in stock when other pubs have run out, 
but too garrulous for conversation ; The Hat 
and Feathers, too far away; The Little Rose, 
just what it should be. But after I found my 
place at The Anchor, I always felt I was miss- 
ing something good in life if I went anywhere 
else. It is at the foot of Silver Street by a 
bridge and over a fall in the Cam River. 

The time I began finding it a refuge was 
when darkness came early and black curtains 
shut off the view from the river but the ingle 
was “bleezing finely.” Then the days length- 
ened, and from the seat by the window that I 
always seemed to find—by being prompt at 
the six o’clock opening—lI could see the mal- 
lard duck with her little ones, which grew up 
and practiced diving. In the elm trees beyond 
the river and a bit of fen, the rooks talked 
about their nests, their eggs, their young ones 
and other things until they all went away. A 
contented white cow seemed to spend the sum- 
mer lying down on the patch of fen grass, 
where a moor hen walked with her solitary 





J. Frank Dostt was visiting Professor of United 
States History at Cambridge University last year. 
“At the Anchor” will appear as part of his forthcom- 
ing book, A Texan in England. 
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hatchling. It was a brave sight when in Sep- 
tember the pair of white swans that used to be 
far up the river came around the bend convoy- 
ing their eight half-grown grayish gannets, 
the male in the lead and the female guarding 
the rear, the whole line moving as stately as 
a formation of cruisers. Unless the weather is 
atrocious, lads and lassies are always in punts 
rowing and poling. How beautiful the water 
is, dripping from oars in the slant sunshine! A 
boy is always fishing from the bridge; I have 
never seen his patience interrupted by a fish. 

Jack Barrett, the proprietor of The Anchor, 
rents boats from his little wharf. After the 
beer shortage forced him to start opening an 
hour late, he allowed a half dozen of us to go 
in the back way daily at the accustomed hour, 
draw our own bitter and sit down in an upper 
room—against the river, always. One evening 
when I came in I met him and an American 
soldier alone at the bar. The soldier was drink- 
ing barley water flavored with lemon. He 
never drinks anything strong, he said. 

“How did you get in the back way?” I 
asked him. 

“Why, he’s me boy,” Jack Barrett ex- 
plained. ‘“‘He always comes here for a boat 
when he gets to Cambridge. He goes down the 
river alone, way past the locks and on. We 
took to each other as soon as I met him.” 

“Yes,” the soldier, from California, went 
on, “this is my home when I can get off. I stay 
here. I wrote back home that there’s some- 
body over here I call mother.” 

“T’d adopt him if I could,” Jack added. 

Jack is a philosopher, kind of partridge- 
built, quick as a cat on his feet, light always 
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dancing in his eyes. I don’t know anybody 
more cheerful than he and his wife. She draws 
beer as steadily and expeditiously as he does. 
“[ been to a place where I saw a little motto 
framed on the wall,” Jack went on, talking to 
me and the California soldier. “I was afraid 
1 might forget it and [ copied it down. I 
needn't, though, for it’s in me mind. It says, 
‘Make yourself at home. Home is 
can grumble.’ ” 

“At home,” I said, “an 
heaven is where he ain't, and when he’s some- 
where else besides home, he thinks heaven is 
what he’s used to.” 

“That's all right,” Jack said. “When I was 
a young fellow like him here,” pointing to the 
soldier, “I knew a man that didn’t stay home 
very reg’lar. One day I says to him, ‘Can you 
look me in the eye and say you have never 
broken your marriage vows?’ ‘Jack,’ he says, 
‘I ain’t never exactly broke ’em, but I’ve sure 
give ’em a hell of a twist sometimes.’ ” 

“There was one of your English poets 
named Ernest Dowson,” I added, “who wrote 
a poem to some woman. I don’t know whether 
she was his wife or not.” 

“Probably not,” Jack put in. 

“Anyway, at the end of each verse he said, 
‘I’ve been true to you in my fashion.’ ” 

“Well, it’s all in definitions,” Jack con- 
cluded. 

He and his helpmate have for years kept 
The Anchor clean and cozy, making a good 
living, I suppose ; adding to human sanity and 
cheer, I know. If they operated such an estab- 
lishment in America, they'd take in a barrel of 
money. They'd enlarge it to take care of more 
and more customers and keep on enlarging it 
until it grew as big as Madison Square Gar- 
den, or else become a standardized unit in 
a standardized chain. Long before reaching 
either stage, however, it would have lost the 
character that makes the snug little public 
houses and inns of England veritable “islands 
of the blest.” 


where you 


American thinks 


§ ew good English publican is certainly not 
averse to making money, but he is content 
with making a living. His pub may have been 
a pub for generations without appreciable 
growth. The pictures on its walls go back 
sometimes as far as the walls themselves. 


They are quiet, inclining to landscapes, 
coaches, horsemen, cheerful faces, hounds, 
horses, foxes, all sorts of sporting subjects— 
except sporting women. This is the very oppo- 
site of the American bar pictures, which are 
designed to inflame all the lusts, the one for 
drink being the one that the proprietor is 
directly interested in. The absence of silence- 
murdering noises from radios, nickelodeons 
and slot machines harmonizes with the pic- 
tures. In all the pubs you can play darts free. 
The proprietor is not trying to peddle side- 
lines—and calling his peddling “service.” The 
gin mills of British cities have been very dif- 
ferent institutions from the modest pubs I 
have in mind. 

These pubs do not try to make drinking 
“attractive.” Ideally, they are just homey 
spots among a very settled and not at all bo- 
hemian population. They are more cheerful 
than merry. Before the next authority pol- 
ishes off his final chapter on “The Phlegmatic 
English,” he should harbor in a few of them. 

I and my cronies at The Anchor gravitate 
to our table without any priorities. Horner 
went to sea at the age of thirteen, made a stake 
in Venezuela oil, knows the oil fields of Texas, 
Persia and Mexico; says the only reason he 
is not a millionaire is that he has never really 
known but two kinds of people—seamen and 
gentlemen ; lards his talks often with Spanish 
words. His tongue is bitter against many 
things — women, because they spend their 
lives making men think that unessential 
things, like furniture, napkins, sheets and sil- 
ver plate, are essential ; politicians, the Prime 
Minister included, because they compromise 
even liberty and tax the taxable in order to 
effect their compromises; civic filthiness as 
evidenced by the dog-dung spattered on 
streets, seldom cleaned in war time; the 
blasted superficiality and bogus pretense of 
education resulting from popularization of it. 
Horner’s tongue is so sharp, so withering, so 
fiery that I wonder he can generate saliva at 
all. Yet, his heart is mellow. He drinks only 
one pint of ale. To hear him talk, you would 
suppose that as soon as the war is over he is 
going to the head of the Amazon River and 
live naked in a jungle where the accursed 
hypocrisies and idiocies of purported civiliza- 
tion will not fret his Timon-like sensibilities. 
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He reads, but I have never heard him quote, 
George Bernard Shaw ; he needs no scripture 
for his anathemas. 

Biglow is of a serene nature. He was 
wounded twice in the air in the last war. He 
does Red Cross work now, smokes a pipe con- 
tinually, laughing at the tax on tobacco, drinks 
three or four pints between puffs. He is al- 
ways agreeable. Back in the days of Pancho 
Villa, before the last war, he was a young 
blade in Mexico, mining and helping a syndi- 
cate promote a mine at Mazapil that he now 
inclines to think fulfilled Mark Twain’s defi- 
nition of a mine: A hole in the ground and a 
liar on top. It turns out that he and I have rid- 
den the same trails in the Sierra Madre. I 
knew the old British Vice-Consul at Durango 
when he was drinking about a quart of tequila 
a day—equal in potency to maybe two quarts 
of whiskey—and held the record for having 
killed a wild turkey gobbler that weighed 
forty pounds. Biglow knew him when Pancho 
Villa came to Durango and demanded 20,000 
pesos from the British consulate, whereupon 
this Vice-Consul, representing all the Ameri- 
cans left in the city as well as his own na- 
tionals, called on Villa, Biglow accompanying 
him as a kind of aide, told Villa that the Brit- 
ish government did not allow any money for 
ransoms, and ended up by taking 29,000 pesos 
for charity distribution that Villa had just 
printed on paper usually reserved for street 
car tokens. 

siglow remembers how charming the sefio- 
ritas on the plaza looked at night with the 
lightning bugs in their hair. He passed a note 
to one of them and with encouragement 
“played bear” at her window—but the bars 
were a terrible impediment. He was at Tepe- 
huanes, terminus of a branch railroad, where 
I once waited three days for the weekly train 
and met the only gringo in town, who had been 
married to a Mexican woman for sixteen 
years without learning to talk her language 
and had half forgotten his own. When Biglow 
was there a hacendado had all the peons in 
thrall, had first-night rights on any bride 
among the peons, after which the priest had 
second-night rights, and then here comes the 
groom. Biglow and I get to remembering and 
drop into Mexican phrases and laugh and in 
imagination get us a couple of musicas and sit 


down at a table on the plaza to be serenaded 
while we eat double-fried frijoles. What a lot 
of pleasant places and hearty ways of life and 
genial people there are in this world to experi- 
ence and then remember ! 

The Major, a medico, usually gets into 
civilian clothes before he comes to The An- 
chor. He belongs to a Highland regiment two 
hundred and fifty years old. He says that the 
first Highlanders to discard kilts were young 
men who attended the University of Edin- 
burgh and that the discarding was to signify 
they had been educated. He says that the only 
two proper uses of the word Scotch are in 
“Scotch whiskey” and “Scotch oats.” It is not 
proper to speak of a Scotchman; call him a 
Scot or a Scotsman. Occasionally a large, 
genial authority on the politics and diet of 
Estonia sits with us. He knows the Baltic peo- 
ple and the Poles, and thinks that their destiny 
lies in Stalin. 

What a fine gentleman the Doctor is! Put 
back into civilian life after the Burma cam- 
paign, he has charge of the blood transfusion 
business for a large region. His soft voice and 
winsome manner always melt me. We were 
talking about Henry VIII. Horner said that 
when Henry VIII was young, he was truly 
noble. that he was ruined by Anne Boleyn, who 
had her head cut off properly. I wanted the 
Doctor’s opinion on a matter about the great 
marrying king that I heard from a Londoner 
replete with underground history. This Lon- 
doner said that Henry contracted syphilis and 
that the doctors prescribed virgins as a cure, 
or palliative. Hence the succession of wives. 
The Doctor replied that ignorant people, espe- 
cially in the country, still think contact with a 
virgin may cure a man of lesser venereal dis- 
eases. He said that wigs came into style be- 
cause some lord who had lost his hair on ac- 
count of syphilis set the fashion, to cover up 
his baldness. 

Somebody asked me if wigs are not worn by 
judges in America. I replied no, that Thomas 
Jefferson’s comparison of a man’s head under 
a wig to a rat under a pile of old dirty clothes 
influenced the first national justices to eschew 
them. I must say that I have seen nothing that 
suggests senility with more emphasis than a 
wig on an old man in a chair of state. Another 
fashion, that of high collars for women, was 
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set, Horner said, by Queen Alexandra, in 
order to disguise an excrescence on her neck. 

This talk about queens prompted the young 
director of public works to pull out of his 
pocket a list of Assyrian names for girls. The 
prettiest name, I thought, was one meaning 
Dew. The word dew is not in itself beautiful 
—like dusky, say—but all of its connotations 
are fresh and fair. 

I asked the Doctor about those Africans 
who drain blood out of living cattle to drink, 
along with milk. He said that owing to drouth 
there are about two months in the year when 
the cattle don’t have blood or milk either and 
that then the nomads have to go on a vegetable 
diet, principally wheat; that it upsets their 
digestive systems and they are very unhappy. 
The enforced demand for wheat has resulted 
in a few men’s turning from the pastoral life 
to an agricultural one, but the nomadic cattle 
owners look upon the planters with contempt. 
I grew up, I said, on the same sort of occupa- 
tional distinctions, the old puro ranchero type 
calling farmers “clod-hoppers,” “cotton 
backs,” “hoe men” and generally regarding 
them with about as much admiration as the 
spurred knights at arms regarded yon varlet 
“outed low down on his knee.” Of course the 
stock-farming combination has changed this. 

The Doctor told how Burmese priests are 
embalmed in honey when they die. “You are 
careful about eating honey in Burma,” he 
said. That reminded Biglow of how the Mexi- 
cans embalmed the three hundred pound body 
of Boss Shepherd in lime at the old Batopilas 
mines in Chihuahua and carried the box out 
over the mule trails afoot, twelve peons to the 
shift. 

One day the Estonia authority gave us a 
mild toast : 


Here’s to your blood and here’s to your health. 

If your blood’s not good, your health can’t be 
good. 

So here’s to your bloody health. 


The word “bloody” never fails to strike 
conversation from an Englishman. Of course 
it no longer carries the odium that made a Vic- 
torian mother ban it as one of two unutterable 
expressions for her daughter. She didn’t know 
any others herself. Horner said that “blasted” 
became popular as a substitute, just as “darn” 


arose to take the place of the forbidden damn. 
He cited the case of a man who tried to re- 
cover damages for having been called a 
“bloody scoundrel.” The judge ruled that 
there was no cause for damages but declared 
that had the defendant called the accuser a 
“‘scoundrel,”’ without the adjective, there 
would have been cause. In other words, 
“When you call me that name, smile,” and 
“bloody” was the smile. I asked the table if 
they had heard General Eisenhower’s judg- 
ment. They hadn’t. 

An American colonel in General Ike’s allied 
staff called another colonel a “British son-of- 
a-bitch.” The breach of harmony came to the 
General’s attention and he ordered the Ameri- 
can colonel to explain. After listening, he an- 
nounced, “I’ll admit that you had grounds for 
irritation. Had you just called the Britisher a 
son-of-a-bitch, I’d overlook the matter. But 
you called him ‘a British son-of-a-bitch.’ You 
are relieved of duty here and ordered back to 
Washington.” 

This brought up the case of “the intrusive 
h.” According to correspondence in The 
Times, as The Anchor company all recalied, 
a hundred years ago or so upper-class Eng- 
lishmen frequently dropped their h’s where 
they shouldn’t and intruded them just as the 
uncultivated do today. Rather recently a 
newspaper critic in reviewing the singing of a 
young Englishman noted that “a keen ear can 
detect the intrusive h in certain words of his 
songs.” The singer sued for damages—and 
recovered. 

I sit on my “throne of human felicity,” as 
Doctor Johnson defined a tavern chair, in The 
Anchor and remember the conclusion that old 
John Adams made to a famous passage he 
wrote on the “balancing” forces in the Ameri- 
can Constitution. “All this complication of 
constitutional machinery,” he said, “all those 
wheels within wheels, have not been sufficient 
to satisfy the people. They have invented a 
balance to all balances in their caucuses. We 
have congressional caucuses, state caucuses, 
county caucuses, town caucuses, parish cau- 
cuses, and Sunday caucuses at church doors; 
and in these aristocratical caucuses elections 
are decided.” The English pub is not only “the 
poor man’s club,” as it is often called ; it is the 
common man’s caucus. If I were a Gallop poll 
inquisitor, I should not want a better test tube 
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for analyzing what’s in the English wind than 
the English pubs. 

Not that politics afford by any means the 
chief theme of conversation. The British ad- 
mire much more than they exclaim. An Amer- 
ican “pub crawler,” a sort of lone wolf who 
frequents where army uniforms are scarce, 
tells me that admiration for General Patton’s 
daring and speed became for a while the chief 
theme over English pint measures. The 
patrons of the country pub will spend an eve- 
ning speculating on how partridges mate, for 
no man, they say, has ever seen the mating. 
Natural history will abide as a subject long 
after opinions of what to do with the Germans 
have ceased to have interest. It may abide 
longer than the combine harvester, but prob- 
ably not longer than the annual prospect for 
the wheat crop. 

Neither ale nor beer—they are the same 
thing—taken moderately is highly potent as 
“conversation juice.” I have watched a laborer 
sip at his pint for an hour never saying a word, 
just sitting and thinking or maybe just sitting. 
These days you never know what is running 
in the mind of a man old enough to be the 
father of a soldier boy or girl. I have seen a 
whole table of slow drinkers, drinking as slow 
as a cloud drifts in a windless sky, sit in such 
silence that I recalled the night Charles Lamb, 
walking home with a convivial companion, 
stuck his head in a window where glum com- 
pany sat and shouted out, “All silent and all 
damned.” Nevertheless, the pub is English 
fellowship. 

I never go anywhere in England without 
noting the names of the pubs. They make a 
kind of poem. Many of the signs are still pic- 
tures, sometimes without the words appropri- 
ate to them, sometimes with. The White Horse 
or the White Hart, for instance, is likely to 
have nothing but the picture. The Jericho 
House sign (in Oxford) has under it the 
scriptural legend : “And the King said, “Tarry 
at Jericho until vour beards be grown.’” 
Labor in Vain shows two women trying to 
scrub the color out of a Negro. The Honest 
Lawyer pictures a man carrying his head 
under his arm; The Silent Woman has her 
head in the same position. 

A proprietor would not think of changing 
an old name in order to advertise his own. The 


mellowness of the old is loved. The proprietor 
of The Cock, in the Lake district, learned that 
change might lead to something approaching 
ruin. A bishop moved into the vicinity of The 
Cock, and out of compliment to him this pro- 
prietor renamed his place The Bishop and had 
a sign painter paint a mitered head on the 
board. There was a rival house across the 
road, not well patronized, and as soon as the 
progressive proprietor of The Cock discarded 
that sign, his hungry rival appropriated it, dis- 
carding the one that had failed to attract. The 
new sign drew customers like flies, drew them 
away from The Bishop. The ecclesiastical dig- 
nitary, who had felt flattered by the compli- 
ment, passed by not long after it had been 
made and saw in large letters under what was 
supposed to be his head these words: 


THIS IS THE OLD COCK. 


George and the Dragon recurs frequently. 
One day a seedy-looking man stepped into an 
inn bearing this sign and asked the woman be- 
hind the bar for a drink of water. She was 
bothered and cross that day, which is not at 
all the habitual way of barmaids of any age. 
“We don’t give drink to tramps,” she scowled. 
“Get gone.” He got, but within two or three 
minutes put his head back into the open door. 
The barmaid of The George and Dragon saw 
him and catted, “Well, what is it this time?” 
“I was looking to see if George might be any- 
wheres about,” he answered. 

The Vicar of Wakefield, in Bedford, has a 
benevolent exterior. I suppose The Pilgrim’s 
Progress is to be found somewhere in that 
town. Slow and Easy, The Bank of Friend- 
ship, The Travellers Rest, The Good Com- 
panion, Live and Let Live, The Jolly Miller, 
The Jolly Farmer, The Old English Gentle- 
man, The Barley Mow, The Five Bells, The 
Eight Bells, The Golden Hind, The Pike and 
Reel, The Pack Horse, The Hammer and An- 
vil, The Swan with Two Necks, The Dog and 
Pheasant, The Hounds and Fox, The Wild 
Boar, The Cherry Tree, The Four Ashes, The 
Fox and Grapes, The Cottage of Comfort, 
The Cat and Fiddle—all these and many an- 
other have made me wish that the car I was in 
could stop at each of them and savor its atmos- 
phere. As the fellow says in the play, “Well, 
here’s to temperance.” 








An expert's concise and illuminating answer 
to the question: Do the Spanish-American 
countries have capacity for democracy? 


The Outlook for Democracy in 
Latin America 


By Hugh C. Stuntz 


N THE thirteenth century Spain was 
made up of several independent states 
ruled over by kings whose authority was 
granted by the people. In Aragon, for ex- 
ample, fealty to the king was sworn with these 
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words: “We who are worth as much as thou, 
make thee our king r, provided that 
thou dost respect our rights and liberties, and 
if not, no.” This simply carried out the more 
ancient judgment, accented in earlier 
Spain, that “the peoples were not made for 
kings, but kings for the peoples, nor did the 
kings create the peoples, but the peoples made 


it ene 


well 


them kings.” 

If a basis for democracy is to be found in 
the principle of human equality, individual in- 
dependence and the worth of human personal- 
ity, these early Spaniards had a fair portion. 
Unfortunately, their original insistence upon 
basic democratic principles was later dissi- 
nated by the influences of feudalism, the 
weight of authoritarian policies in politics and 
religion, and an overemphasis upon hidalguia, 
or pride. Spain had all the makings of democ- 
racy, except freedom of thought and action ; 
but, lacking such freedom, Spain and her col- 
onies in the Americas never were permitted to 
develop along democratic lines. So stringent 
were the regulations that not even a book con- 
taining ideas of freedom could be brought 
into her territories. Especially did the Amer- 
ican colonies suffer from this proscription of 
all liberal literature, for added thereto was an 
isolation from the centers of world thought, in 

Huon C. Sruwtz is President of Scarritt Collece 
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America. He was translator for the Buenos Aires 
Peace Conference in 1936. 
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those days almost complete. Only a few of 
Latin America’s sons were able to travel. Very 
few Criollos, or people born in the Americas, 
ever secured at first hand any enlightenment 
concerning the currents of democracy moving 
through the rest of the world. 

Irritation with strict and strangling trade 
laws enforced by the mother country ; opposi- 
tion to the tyranny of the king’s representa- 
tives; a growing feeling of self-reliance fos- 
tered by gradual success in developing natural 
resources—all contributed to the increasing 
desire for self-government. But there were no 
opportunities to practice the procedures of 
democracy. Church and state were closed 
monopolies operated by the king’s appointees 
and their underlings, or by the clergy ; and, in 
either case, no attempt was made to secure the 
co-operation of the people. So no close ac- 
quaintance with democratic practices was pos- 
sible under the colonial regime. And when 
conditions in Europe, with Napoleon dominat- 
ing Spain, were favorable for revolt, the Col- 
onies succeeded in throwing off the Spanish 
yoke, but had no clear idea what to do next. 
Politics had always been a matter of tyranny 
and special privilege; and though some very 
splendid national democratic constitutions 
were written and adopted, tyranny and spe- 
cial privilege continued to be the methods of 
politics. A chaos of dictatorship followed, as 
could only be expected. Loyalty to abstract 
ideals of Liberty, Fraternity, Equality was 
quite unsuccessful at first, even in France, 
which was far better acquainted with theoreti- 
cal democracy than Latin America ; and in the 
Americas the only loyalty that lasted was per- 
sonal fealty to a caudillo, or leader. 

Charles Maurras declares that Latins are 
incapable of democracy. He finds the only 
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solution for political stability and success in 
Latin countries in absolute monarchy. He is 
convinced partly by the fact of traditional 
Latin loyalty to individual leaders. For in- 
stance, Republican Spain developed demo- 
cratic ideas, but no single champion to whom 
Spanish people could give personal allegiance. 
It failed, so it is argued, because Latins must 
have a person before an ideal. But too many 
instances could be cited that contradict such a 
judgment. Uruguay, chiefly Spanish by blood- 
ties, but growing into something distinctive in 
the Americas, has set the pace for social prog- 
ress and has come through the long struggle 
with tyranny to emerge a victorious and prac- 
tical example of democracy. Costa Rica, prin- 
cipally of Spanish stock, is probably the most 
democratic of all Latin-American countries— 
there school teachers outnumber soldiers, and 
the president stands in line to buy movie or 
railway tickets just like any other citizen! 

Argentina, though suffering now from war- 
inspired, antidemocratic leadership, has devel- 
oped a very high appreciation of democracy, 
and I am confident will throw off the militaris- 
tic hold of the Colonel’s clique and again re- 
form its national life on democratic principles. 

Chile has successfully graduated out of 
elections by violence into fair and honest polit- 
ical practices that have placed men in power 
because of the people’s will. Colombia, Vene- 
zuela and Cuba have all made amazing strides 
toward goals of democracy, overcoming igno- 
rance, destroying tyranny and curbing special 
privilege. 

Within the past year in Central America 
we have witnessed two remarkable revolu- 
tions. Both were based on the principle of non- 
violence and began by non-co-operation with 
the government. They were promoted and or- 
ganized by student elements, which joined 
with organized laboring groups, and the com- 
bination made possible a sit-down strike 
against the government. Some people were 
killed, both in Guatemala and in San Salva- 
dor, but both dictators were overthrown, both 
governments driven out, and new and popular 
governments have been functioning under 
emergency conditions until free and fair elec- 
tions can be held. It had been argued that the 


day of revolutions was over in Latin America, 
because only governments in power could 
afford or get access to the highly mechanized 
and expensive tools of warfare. But such 
prophets had not visualized the possibility of 
peaceful methods, of organized non-co-opera- 
tion. 

Under the stimulus of this world war in 
the name of the Four Freedoms, and fur- 
ther aroused by increasing knowledge of the 
world, the Latin-American peoples will not 
much longer tolerate exploitation whether by 
dictators or others. That they have capacity 
for democracy is obvious, that they respect 
and desire democracy is evident from the 
words of every authentic Latin-American 
spokesman. 

They need the encouragement of our 
United States democracy. They should expect 
that we shall use our influence and our mighty 
instrument of “recognition” to support gov- 
ernments that pledge themselves primarily to 
democratic action. They have a right to expect 
that we shall seek to make effective through- 
out the entire world the four freedoms we 
have sworn to defend in this world war. Our 
attitude toward Spain and the present Franco 
regime makes Latin Americans suspicious of 
our good faith as a democratic nation. Our 
apparent glossing over of the dictatorships 
that continue in Latin America, our willing- 
ness to “play ball” with such dictators, our 
generous granting of Lend Lease, large loans, 
and other advantages to governments that 
cannot by any stretch of imagination be 
termed democratic, make true democrats in 
Latin America doubt our good faith. We con- 
demn totalitarianism in one land and spend all 
we have to destroy it ; but we grant privileges 
to the same monster in Spain, and in other 
Latin countries, without requiring guarantees 
of co-operation or good behaviour! 

The outlook for democracy in Latin Amer- 
ica is remarkably good when one looks at the 
many barriers to democracy in the history of 
that part of the world, and considers how far 
the people have come toward the goal; but 
they need a better example than we have been 
offering, and they need our support in every 
feasible way. 








The situation of the United States has changed 
—our trade policy has not. This revealing ar- 
ticle shows what happens when the two collide. 


Our Tariff and World Prosperity 


By Charles Shirley Potts 


T THE CLOSE of World War I, the 
possibility of world prosperity opened 
before us. But we failed to take ad- 

vantage of it. Our traditional trade policies 
were at variance with our situation, and we 
were unwilling — or unable — to adapt our- 
selves to new conditions. 

Today the prospect opens again. At the 
close of World War II, the United States will 
occupy the position of leadership that Eng- 
land occupied over a hundred years ago, when 
the Napoleonic wars ended. At that time, 
England was unravaged by war; her indus- 
tries were thriving; her fleet was supreme; 
she controlled the carrying trade of the world. 
In addition to all this, she was banker for the 
rest of the world, and she had a fifty-year 
start in adopting the industrial revolution. 
Today, the United States stands unravaged 
by war; our productive capacity is far ahead 
of any other nation’s ; our fleet is greater than 
all other fleets combined ; more than half the 
world’s stock of gold is in our hands; our 
allies are heavily indebted to us, and will be 
far more heavily indebted when the war is 
over and their cities and industries are rebuilt. 
England, in the nineteenth century, adapted 
herself to her changed condition: she saw 
that other nations could not buy her goods, or 
pay her their debts, or meet the freight 
charges on her carrying trade unless she ac- 
cepted their goods in payment and accepted 
them in ever-increasing volume. So she 
knocked down her tariff barriers and adopted 
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free trade. The result was a century of pros- 
perity such as the world had never before 
known. 

The same principle applies now as then. A 
creditor nation must always be an importing, 
as distinguished from an exporting, nation. 
This is doubly true if the creditor is also en- 
gaged in the carrying trade. The reason is 
obvious. The creditor nation must receive 
from abroad enough goods not only to pay for 
the products she exports but also to pay the 
interest and carrying charges due her from 
abroad. The greater these latter sums may be, 
the greater must be the margin by which her 
imports exceed her exports. 

In the nineteenth century, the situation and 
policies of the United States were the reverse. 
At that time, statesmen felt that our financial 
condition was sound only if the “balance of 
trade” was in our favor—that is, if we were 
selling more abroad than we were importing. 
They grew nervous when the balance of trade 
ran against us, for they realized that we 
needed a favorable balance in order to pay the 
interest on our debts held in England, France, 
and Holland, and to pay the carrying charges 
on our goods sent abroad in foreign ships. 

This situation was first altered during 
World War I, but the shift in the positions of 
England and the United States came so noise- 
lessly that it caught our statesmen psychol- 
logically unprepared for it. They could not 
shake off the mental habits of the nineteenth 
century. The result was the blunders of the 
20’s that brought the disasters of the 30’s. 

What actually happened during the first 
postwar decade is told very well in an article 
entitled “Trade Is a Two-Way Street,” by 
Thomas W. Lamont, of the Morgan banking 
house, himself a lifelong Republican. His ac- 
count is, in part, as follows: 
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It was about 1916 that America’s situation 
reversed itself. We bought back our debts, we 
began to build ocean carriers, we undertook 
more insurance for our own account. As cred- 
itor instead of debtor the natural course 
would have been for us straightway to begin 
cautiously to lower our tariffs and to encour- 
age imports, to follow President McKinley’s 
advice and to make trade more of a two-way 
street. Such a gradual change of policy on 
America’s part would not for a moment have 
meant a diminution of our prosperity. It 
would simply have helped to put foreign na- 
tions where, by having a chance to sell us 
more goods, they would become profitable 
customers of ours on a vastly increased scale. 

Well, as a matter of fact, what did we do? 
Loosen up? Let the bars down? Encourage 
foreign trade through a reasonable lowering 
of tariffs, and so encourage foreign nations to 
become better customers ? 

Not at all. First came the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Tariff in 1922, which jacked our 
duties up to an all-time high. Indeed, William 
McKinley, Thomas B. Reed and all those old 
worthies of the gay nineties would have real- 
ized, had they lived to see the sorry spectacle, 
what small-town folks they were in the matter 
of high tariffs. The foreign nations, not hav- 
ing the wherewithal under the higher tariffs 
to pay for what they needed to buy from us, 
found our money markets ready lenders. 
Thus for several years in the twenties there 
was a specious show of a very lively export 
business from America, built in part on the 
quicksands of overlending. 

In 1927 I respectfully protested, in some 
remarks before the International Chamber of 
Commerce at Washington, against this easy- 
mark policy by Americans. It had first started 
with well-planned loans to European nations 
that were solvent and utilized the loans for 
constructive purposes. Then it finally devel- 
oped into a scramble for unwise loans to many 
South American countries, and to the exten- 
sion of many short-time, unsecured credits to 
various Central European powers, much of 
which has not been repaid. What we had tried 
to do was to get the foreign peoples to buy our 
goods on the strength of lending them money 
to pay for them. We were unwilling to let 
them pay for them by selling to us on a lib- 
eral scale, and thus let us carry out our proper 
role as a creditor nation, help increase all- 
around world trade and build our own pros- 
perity on a firm foundation.” 





*Collier’s, March 9, 1940, p. 20, 


From this it will be seen that although the 
patient was suffering from overdoses of high 
tariff duties, the Congressional doctors ad- 
ministered additional doses of still higher du- 
ties. Our exports were paid for by American 
loans that were never repaid—a process of 
transferring money from one pocket to an- 
other. But America had not yet learned its les- 
son. The worst was yet to come in the form of 
the Smoot-Hawley Tariff of 1930. 

On entering office, President Hoover 
wanted a limited modification of the tariff, as 
a means of easing the squeeze on the farmers ; 
but, when the matter was broached to Con- 
gress, Pandora’s box flew open. Almost every 
member had one or more industries in his 
state or in his district that, in his opinion, 
needed “protection.” The good of the country 
and of the world was lost sight of in a mad 
scramble for local advantage. When the orgy 
of horse-trading and back-scratching was 
over, the country had fastened upon it a new 
“tariff of abominations.” 


The Smoot-Hawley Tariff and the 
Great Debacle 

While several causes combined to produce 
the great financial debacle of 1929-1933, it is 
certain that the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act 
was one of the greatest of them. That this 
was the case seems to be clearly shown by the 
fact that many of the major steps taken by 
Congress toward passing the tariff bill were 
followed immediately by violent disturbances 
on the stock market. It seems worth while to 
consider this matter in some detail. 

It will be remembered that the first 
great crash of October, 1929, came while the 
Senate was in the midst of its ten weeks’ de- 
bate on the bill. The measure had already been 
passed by the House, and, after a five weeks’ 
hearing in the Senate Committee, had been 
redrafted and reported favorably. This oc- 
curred on September 4. The debate began on 
September 12. Premonitory breaks in the 
stock market occurred during the third week 
in September and the first week in October. 
Then came the great crash, beginning on 
Saturday, October 19, and extending through 
the next week. On Wednesday, October 23, 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change depreciated in price more than $4,- 
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000,000,000. On Thursday nearly 13,000,000 
shares changed hands on the Stock Exchange 
and more than 6,000,000 on the Curb. On the 
following Monday and Tuesday, October 28 
and 29, the bottom again fell out ; and 9,000,- 
000 and 16,000,000 shares—an all-time rec- 
ord—changed hands. Aluminum Company of 
America lost 50 points on Monday and 74 on 
Tuesday. By Wednesday, October 30, the 
first great spasm was over, but in early No- 
vember a “secondary reaction” lasted until 
near the middle of the month. 

On November 22, the special session of 
Congress, which began on April 15, ad- 
journed. While the regular session began on 
December 2, there were no marked steps 
taken toward enactment of the tariff bill until 
March 24, 1930, when it passed the Senate by 
a vote of 53 to 31. 

During this four months’ lull on the poli- 
tical front, the stock market first leveled off 
and then turned up. The Standard Statistics 
monthly average stock price index advanced 
from 155.9 for November to 187.6 for April.’ 
But with the passage of the bill by the Senate 
this favorable trend was reversed. On the 
very day that the bill was sent to a conference 
committee, April 2, stocks declined irregu- 
larly from 3 to 4 points per share. On April 
17, the Conference Committee reached an 
agreement on the bill, and during the follow- 
ing week the rate of decline quickened. On 
May 1, stocks declined heavily despite reduc- 
tion in the interest rate here and in Europe. 
Losses that day varied from 4 to 20 points. 
On Friday, May 2, the decline continued, 
with 6,000,000 shares changing hands. On 
Sunday, May 4, the New York Times records 
that, although the President had on Saturday 
won two distinct legislative victories by the 
defeat of the farm debenture plan and the re- 
tention of the flexible tariff provision in the 
tariff bill, the stock market had suffered a 
severe break. “Distress selling” helped to 
drive leaders down for an all-time record for 
a Saturday session. Nearly five million shares 
changed hands in two hours. 

In that same Sunday issue of the Times 
there appeared a “Statement” signed by 1028 
leading economists of this country, setting 





*For many of the facts in this and the two preced- 
ing paragraphs, see Shulz and Caine, Financial De- 
velopment of the United States, pp. 632-636. 


forth lucidly many reasons why Congress 
should not pass the pending tariff bill, and 
why the President should veto it if Congress 
should pass it. They pointed out that the bill 
would increase the cost of living; that it 
would injure both the farmer and the manu- 
facturer by cutting off their export markets; 
that it would jeopardize and probably destroy 
our loans and investments in foreign coun- 
tries by rendering it increasingly difficult for 
the debtors to pay in goods, the only means of 
payment available to them ; and that it would 
certainly bring about vigorous retaliatory 
measures by many foreign governments. 

This statement which, with the names of 
the signers, occupied a whole side of the 
paper, seems to have had little effect on Con- 
gress and the President. However, it evi- 
dently served to bring home to the business 
community the seriousness of the situation, 
for on Monday, May 5, the stock market was 
again in a turmoil. Prices broke violently, and 
more than eiclit million shares changed hands. 
There was a rally at the end of the day, but 
the downward trend of the market continued 
throughout the month of May. During this 
first week of May the “selected averages” de- 
clined fifteen per cent from the April high. 

The next great crash came after President 
Hoover, on Sunday, June 15, announced in 
the press that he would sign the bill that had 
just reached his desk. 

On Tuesday, June 17, 1930, the New York 
Times on the front page carried the following 
three-column headlines : “Break in Stock and 
Commodity Prices”; “Selling Swamps Ex- 
change”; “Leading Issues Tumble as Wall 
Street Assails New Tariff”; “Cotton and 
Wheat Down—Former Touches Lowest in 
Three Years” ; “Many Margins Wiped Out.” 

From the news story beneath these head- 
lines the following excerpts are taken: 


Coming on the heels of President Hoover’s 
announcement that he would sign the new 
tariff bill, a torrent of liquidation swept over 
the stock market yesterday [Monday] driving 
prices to the lowest level of the year. The de- 
cline on the New York Stock Exchange, 
ranging from 3 to 22 points in active issues, 
was the widest since the dark days of Novem- 
ber. ... The market, deprived of any kind of 
concerted support, broke almost perpendicu- 
larly. Wall Street seemed stunned as the 
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slaughter of values proceeded without inter- 
ruption for the full five hours. . . . 5,657,320 
shares changed hands at swiftly falling prices. 
... Everywhere the disposition was to lay 
the blame on Congress. Loud lamentations 
against the tariff bill were heard throughout 
the financial district. Traders ... berated the 
administration and Congress. 


While these tragic events were happening 
in New York, the President on Tuesday, 
June 17, doggedly went through the formal 
ceremony of signing the tariff bill in the pres- 
ence of Senator Smoot, Representative Haw- 
ley and others. Six gold pens were used in the 
process, and one was presented to each of the 
six Republican members of the conference 
committee that had ironed out the differences 
between the House and Senate bills. 

The market had experienced a slight up- 
turn that day; but on Wednesday, June 18, 
after the signing of the bill, there was another 
collapse. In its financial column, the New 
York Times, of June 19, has this to say: 


With heavy pressure of liquidating sales, 
the break of yesterday’s stock market was 
perhaps the most severe that has occurred in 
1930. It seemed to converge especially on the 
high-grade stocks, most of which went under 
the low prices with which the year began. 


From the repeated blows thus given, the 
stock market was unable to recover. The 
trend continued downward for the next two 
years. The Standard Statistics index, which 
stood at 187 in April, dropped to 117 by the 
end of the year, and to just under 40 by mid- 
summer of 1932. 


The Tariff Brings Regimentation of 
Agriculture 

Such, then, was the role played by the tariff 
in bringing on the great depression that 
plagued us and the rest of the world until the 
greater plague of war set the wheels of indus- 
try turning once more. It would not be diffi- 
cult to show that the drying up of interna- 
tional commerce that resulted from our tariff 
policy—and from the counter measures in 
self-defense adopted by foreign nations — 
played a large, if not a major, role in bringing 
about the tragedy of war. However, such an 
inquiry would lead us too far afield, and so 


we turn briefly to the part the tariff has played 
in fastening on this country the “economy of 
scarcity” and the regimentation of agricul- 
ture. 

In this connection it should be borne in 
mind that the tariff system is itself one ex- 
ample of the economy of scarcity. By exclud- 
ing a part of the foreign-produced goods that 
would otherwise enter this country, it creates 
an artificial scarcity that enables the local pro- 
ducers to sell their products at a higher price 
level. But this benefit is received only by in- 
dustries that produce primarily for the do- 
mestic market. Agriculture, which has had 
large surpluses of tobacco, wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, and animal products to dispose of, has 
had to sell them in the open markets of the 
world in competition with the products of the 
cheap labor of China, Japan, India and 
Egypt ; but it has had to buy its necessary fin- 
ished goods, such as clothing, household fur- 
niture, agricultural machinery, and trucks in 
the protected markets of this country. 

By the 1920's so serious had the effects of 
this long-continued discrimination become 
that it was generally agreed that some meas- 
ure of relief had to be provided for the 
farmer. But instead of removing the cause of 
the trouble, congressional leaders turned to 
spurious remedies. First, it was proposed to 
raise farm prices by creating an artificial 
scarcity of farm products in this country. 
This plan, which was to be accomplished by, 
in effect, paying an export bounty on farm 
products, was embodied in the famous Mc- 
Nary-Haugen Bill, which, in one form or an- 
other, was before Congress for four years. It 
was twice sent to President Coolidge but was 
twice vetoed by him. 

Next, it was proposed to create the desired 
scarcity and the consequent rise in prices by 
the creation of the Federal Farm Board, with 
authority and funds to take the objectionable 
surplus off the market, first by loans to the 
co-operatives, and finally by outright purchase 
by the government. This plan failed miser- 
ably and prices reached an all-time low. In 
June, 1931, the purchases ceased, leaving the 
government holding the bag with an appar- 
ently undisposable stock of wheat on hand, 
amounting to 257,000,000 bushels, and three 
and a quarter million bales of cotton. In 1933, 
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the Farm Board wound up its brief career 
with an estimated loss to the taxpayers of 
$184,000,000. 

Both schemes, the one proposed in the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill and the one embodied in 
the Farm Board law, were thoroughly un- 
sound. In international trade, export boun- 
ties are everywhere regarded as a pernicious 
form of “dumping.” Most governments have 
special tariff acts designed to prevent the 
bringing in of such goods, and those countries 
that do not have them would immediately take 
measures to protect their local producers. The 
Farm Board bill could have produced tempo- 
rary relief if the products purchased by the 
Board could have been towed out to sea and 
sunk. They were not sunk, but were ware- 
housed, and at once became a Sword of Da- 
mocles suspended over the market. The bulg- 
ing government warehouses were in the 
“show window,” as Secretary of Agriculture 
Arthur M. Hyde phrased it, and operated at 
all times as a bearish factor on the market. 

Any such artificial means of maintaining 
prices is self-destructive. If it succeeds in 
maintaining prices one year, it stimulates the 
sowing of a larger acreage the next, and so 
increases the size of the surplus to be got rid 
of. Ultimately the whole structure falls under 
its own weight, as Brazil’s coffee valoration 
scheme and England’s rubber monopoly did. 

With the change of administrations, in 
1933, the economy of scarcity was continued, 
and was applied on an even greater scale. But 
there was this difference: the Hoover plan 
left the farmers free to produce as much as 
they cared to, but placed on the Farm Board 
the task of supporting the price by buying up 
the surplus. The Roosevelt plan,® perhaps 
somewhat more logically, sought, by use of 
government funds, to limit acreage and so 
prevent the production of a surplus. The 
farmers were paid not to produce, so as to 
keep total production in balance with esti- 
mated total demand, with a reasonable margin 
of safety against unfavorable weather. 

Now, this New Deal scheme necessarily in- 
volves a minute regimentation of agriculture. 
Under it the farmer is told what crops he can 


*This scheme got off to a bad start in the matter of 
publicity. It was not set up by Congress until after 
the crops for 1934 had been planted—hence the bad 
publicity concerning plowing up every fourth row, 
the killing of piggy sows, and the like. 


plant, how much of each he can plant, and 
what he can do with his product. It has gone 
a long way toward depriving him of his inde- 
pendence and initiative. He does what he is 
told and meekly accepts the government’s 
largess. He bears no striking resemblance to 
the self-reliant pioneers who conquered the 
wilderness and made this country great, and 
also free. 


An About-Face Is Needed 

In the opinion of the writer, the time has 
come for a complete reversal of our for- 
eign-trade policy. Indeed, that time came at 
the close of World War I, when America 
emerged from that struggle as the world’s 
great creditor nation. Our failure to under- 
stand our changed position and modify our 
foreign-trade policy was a tragic blunder that 
has cost us dearly. 

The party then in power is blameworthy 
for raising our tariff walls higher and still 
higher when they should have been lowered. 
The party now in power is equally blame- 
worthy for leaving the trade barriers intact 
during the last twelve years.* They both 
should now confess their sins and join hands 
in the formulation of plans for the gradual 
reduction and ultimate abolition of most, if 
not all, strictly protective duties. 

Such a gradual reduction would give in- 
dustry, agriculture, and labor time to adjust 
themselves to the new conditions. As a matter 
of fact, the whole range of prices in this coun- 
try is out of line with world prices and wages. 
The tariff hiked the price of the products of 
industry ; direct expenditure of federal funds, 
as already explained, has bolstered or even 
boosted the price of agricultural products; 
while labor, partly through the power of its 
organizations, and partly through the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, is now receiving the 
highest money wage ever paid to labor. The 
result of all these operating forces has been 
to place the entire price and wage structure 
“up on stilts” so high as to make it almost im- . 
possible for us to carry on commerce with the 
rest of the world. We cannot hope to sell cot- 
ton to foreign spinners at twenty cents, when 


‘The author has not overlooked the Act authoriz- 
ing the Hull Trade Agreements, but the difficulty of 
negotiating these agreements and meagerness of the 
results obtained leaves the Smoot-Hawley Act vir- 
tually unchanged. 
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they can get it elsewhere for half that price. 

The process of getting us down to earth 
once more involves considerable difficulty. 
But it can be done without injury to anyone if 
the percentage of deflation is kept substan- 
tially the same in the different parts of the 
field. The manufacturer will not suffer from 
a reduction in price of his product if there is 
a corresponding decrease in the cost of raw 
materials and labor. The laborer will not be 
injured by a reduction in his “nominal,” or 
money, wage, if his “real wage,” that is, the 
things that he can buy with his money wage, 
remains the same. So, too, the farmer-will 
lose his subvention from the government and 
may have to sell his grain or his cotton for less 
than he now gets for it, but he will be none the 
worse off if his reduced money income will 
buy as many of the good things of life as he 
now gets for his larger return. 


The Changing Attitude of Businessmen 

One hopeful sign for the future is that 
many of our business leaders are becoming 
convinced that foreign trade must be freed of 
the many present-day restrictions. For ex- 
ample, Eric A. Johnston, president of the 
American Chamber of Commerce, told the 
representatives of 52 nations assembled in the 
International Business Conference recently 
held in Rye, New York, that the American 
businessman “realizes that trade restrictions 
result in trade reduction, that he will prosper 
far more from a fair share of a freely ex- 
panding trade than from absolute command 
of a limited trade.” 

A news reporter summarized the attitude 
of the American delegates to this conference 
as follows: 


They wanted free world trade, no restric- 
tive cartel arrangements, and as little govern- 
mental interference as possible. They argued 


that free world trade would generate such a 


tremendous turnover that even those nations 
favoring cartels—if they would just go along 
—would find themselves with more business.” 


Another business leader, Robert M. Gay- 
lord, retiring president of the National Man- 


"Newsweek, Nov. 20, 1944, p. 68. 


ufacturers’ Association, is quoted as saying, 


All want exports, but they will have to be 
balanced with imports....If we give long- 
term credits, and we undoubtedly will, they 
must eventually be paid for by imports. Giv- 
ing away the products of American labor and 
management to foreign countries in order to 
increase “purchasing power” is nothing more 
than international made-work and is as fool- 


‘hardy as domestic boondoggling. 


While these statements were made in a dis- 
cussion of cartels, they apply with equal force 
to other forms of trade barriers, such as tar- 
iffs and quotas. The views expressed by these 
business leaders are thoroughly in line with 
the views of the late Wendell Willkie. In the 
concluding paragraphs of his book, One 
W orld, he argues that to win the peace we 
must plan now for peace on a world basis; 
that men and nations must be free economi- 
cally as well as politically ; and that America 
must play an active part in securing and pre- 
serving this freedom. “Economic freedom,” 
said he, “is as important as political freedom. 
There will be no peace . . . there will be no 
economic stability, unless we find a method 
by which we can begin to break down the 
unnecessary trade barriers hampering the flow 
of goods. . . . Our present standard of living 
in America cannot be maintained unless the 
exchange of goods flows more freely over the 
whole world.” 

While the tariff problem is not an easy one, 
it must be solved if America is to discharge 
honorably the obligations of world leadership 
that fate has thrust upon her. Success will ad- 
vance immeasurably the chances of a perma- 
nent peace, and will open new frontiers of 
conquest for American energy and ingenuity. 
Failure means that we will again isolate our- 
selves behind our tariff barriers and face de- 
clining markets, falling prices, unemploy- 
ment, and ever-increasing regimentation, with 
possibly some form of totalitarianism as the 
ultimate goal. The writer prefers free enter- 
prise and the high seas of international trade. 
It is gratifying to observe that many out- 
standing Americans are coming to this point 
of view. 


*Willkie, One World, pp. 202-205. 








Back in the early 1900's in Middle Tennessee, 
people really knew how to eat. It will make 
you hungry just to hear about all the fixin’s. 


They Set a Good Table 


By Alberta Wilson Constant 


a magazine. It was the kind of magazine 
that you find in the most expensive doc- 
tor’s waiting room, so I know it was meant to 
be taken seriously. It was all about how to get 
your children to eat. It made me wonder. As I 
remember things back in Tennessee in the 
early teens of this century, the big worry was 
to keep the kids from eating. Was the food 
better then? Or does it just seem better across 
a vista of pale gray mashed potatoes served on 
the Vitamin Special? If the food was better, 
was it the ingredients or the cooking? Or is 
the whole thing just a part of the golden days 
when Papa paid the grocery bills? I wonder. 
I can remember, for instance, when break- 
fast was a meal and not just a hurdle on the 
way to the 7:49 bus. Fully dressed and ready 
to start the day, the whole family ate together 
in the dining room. Mama wore a lace break- 
fast cap, to be sure, but I have always sus- 
pected that it was to make her look pretty. 

My chair was right in front of the side- 
board bulge, so I had to slide it in after the 
others got settled. Although the table was 
round when it came from the furniture store, 
it never reached that state again while we had 
it. Three leaves were standard equipment, and 
when we had company, which was most of the 
time, it took eight. 

When Mama got the high chair fixed—and 
that was standard too—Papa asked the bless- 
ing. It was short unless the Presiding Elder 
was there, because Papa said the Lord meant 
hot food to be eaten hot. I used to wonder 
what the words he said were. I tried to look 
one of them up in the school dictionary but I 
couldn’t find it. Just before I got married I 
asked Papa what “‘netredities’” were and why 
the Lord should bless them—if Webster 


"Tom OTHER DAY I read an article in 


didn’t. After some figuring, it came out as 


“bless us in what ‘we try to do’.” Papa never 


asked the blessing with the same zip after that? 


We had fruit to begin with. Not orange 
juice. Orange juice came with castor oil. 
Grapefruit was daring and a little affected. 
We had blackberries or dewberries or straw- 
berries. The berries were washed and sugared 
the night before and by morning there were 
tiny crusts of sugar crystals clinging around 
the edges of the top layer. With the fruit there 
was Jersey cream that flowed lazily out of the 
middle-sized blue willow pitcher. No matter 
how many times the berries had been washed, 
the last few spoonfuls of juice and cream 
would scrape against the bottom of the bowl 
with a suspicion of grit. I never minded it, 
though, and before I took my first bite I al- 
ways mashed up four berries with my spoon 
so that the juice would be rich and flavorful. 

In full summer we had musk melon. Mattie 
called them “mush melons” and it was a long 
time before I heard they were canteloupes. 
The name doesn’t matter. They came to the 
table in halves on the turkey platter and they 
were full of chipped ice. Real ice. Mama al- 
ways had Mattie dust them with sugar before 
she put in the ice, but that was a secret from 
Papa. “Salt,” he would say, waving the pink 
hand-painted salt shaker, “salt and pepper is 
all a musk melon needs when I pick it out.” 
And Mama said, “Yes, dear, you always pick 
good melons.” Mama felt she had to explain 
that to us girls about twice a season. “What a 
man doesn’t know doesn’t hurt him. Remem- 
ber that when you have homes of your own. 
Besides, it makes the melons better.” 

In the winter we might have prunes. That 
sounds boarding-housey but Mattie stewed 
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them way down with lemon juice and the rind 
of half a lemon as well as the sugar. That 
takes off the curse of blandness. The yellow 
cream that curled through the amber juice like 
the stripes in an agate helped, too. 

We all had oatmeal because Mama thought 
it was good for growing children. It was 
cooked all night in the fireless cooker. That 
was a contraption that stood at the end of the 
kitchen against the wall. It was dark and 
heavy like a seaman’s chest and under the lid 
were two round deep holes that gave rise toa 
-zties of ribald jokes that wouldn’t be funny 
to this generation. Into those holes went thick 
rounds of soapstone that had been heated 
through in the oven. On top of them went the 
two tall pans of oatmeal to simmer all night 
and come out steaming and full of goodness in 
the morning. In later years we experimented 
with cornflakes, the kind that came in a red 
and yellow box with the picture of a girl sit- 
ting by a fireplace with a crane and kettle and 
a cat on the floor. There was another box by 
the cat with the girl, fireplace, crane, kettle 
and cat, and then another box and on and on. 
The package was my first inkling of infinity. 

After cereal came the real breakfast. Pinky 
brown slices of cured ham that almost floated 
in red-eye gravy. And little crisp biscuit. 
Mama wouldn’t put up with thick biscuit with 
a mattress in the middle. Our biscuits were 
made with sour milk and soda. For a long 
time Mama thought baking powder was un- 
healthy. I still think a good soda biscuit can 
beat a good baking powder biscuit all hollow. 
But it has to be good and no yellow spots. 

Right here I want to say a word about the 
biscuit pans. I think maybe they made a dif- 
ference. They were thin black metal pans and 
we had them of all shapes and sizes and they 
were used for everything. They were the yeo- 
men of our kitchen and of all the Tennessee 
kitchens I ever went into. 

Of course we had grits with the ham, and 
the gravy from the platter was spooned onto 
them. The little kids were allowed to put open 
biscuits into the platter to pick up the last of 
the dish gravy, but you couldn’t do that after 
you were six years old. 

Ham wasn’t always the real breakfast. 
Sometimes it was bacon with a mound of soft 
scrambled eggs. Lots of times it was liver or 


round steak. And in the dead of winter there 
would be country sausage, made of lean meat 
and seasoned with sage and red pepper. That 
pepper never saw a can. It would have melted 
a can. It was the ground-up pods of long- 
nosed red peppers, home grown and dried, 
and it made all other sausage taste sissy. 

Mama and Papa had coffee but we had 
cocoa. It was made with cocoa from the box 
ornamented by the lady with the Grecian bend 
who stands at the foot of a colonial stairway 
holding out a steaming cup. She was one of 
my first standards of beauty and when I saw 
her the other day on a grocery-store shelf the 
permanence of her fixed smile made me feel 
as warm as if I’d had a sip of cocoa. 

I guess that’s about all we had for break- 
fast. Except the mackerel. About once every 
three weeks that would turn up. Salt mackerel 
came in a keg at Eskew’s Grocery Store. It 
was soaked overnight and then broiled in but- 
ter and served with boiled potatoes. All of us 
detested it but Papa. If he knew how we felt 
he never let on. Mama would fix all of us with 
a look and say firmly, “Now here’s your favo- 
rite breakfast, dear.” After that we just mut- 
tered and chewed hard. I can see that mack- 
erel yet. Long shiny fish served with the head 
on. That made it look deader than ever. But 
there were compensations ; likely as not Mama 
would have Mattie kill some fryers and the 
next day we’d have fried chicken for break- 
fast. 


} 8 pseer was at twelve o’clock noon and 
everybody came home. The few dumpy 
little restaurants around the square might as 
well have closed up, too, except for a discon- 
solate drummer or two who hadn’t been asked 
home for dinner. There was a noonday hush 
over the whole town. Probably over all Mid- 
dle Tennessee. 

As long as my grandmother lived with us 
we had flowers on the table at noon. She could 
make a beautiful bouquet out of the unlikeli- 
est things. Even in the wet dreary winter she 
found something. I loved to have salvia on the 
table so that I could pinch off a bloom and pull 
out the red tongue and get the drop of honey 
from the end of the delicate stamen. Nastur- 
tiums were good, too. 

There was nearly always a new print of 
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butter on the table. It was a pale, unchemical 
yellow and it had a molded butterfly on the 
top. Jelly and preserves were in twin cut glass 
dishes that made rainbows on the white table- 
cloth when the sun struck them. There were 
cruets of vinegar and oil but they were hardly 
ever used. Down by Papa was the bottle of 
Tabasco sauce that he called “Little Man.” 
He used it every day and I guess all of us tried 
it once but we never asked again. 

For just an ordinary day we might have 
round steak for dinner. It was cut thin and 
cooked through. Thick, rare steaks were no 
part of my experience. Round steak for our 
family of eight or nine or ten, depending on 
how many cousins were visiting, might cost 
as much as thirty cents. It had flour beaten 
into it with the edge of a cracked saucer and it 
had to be cooked right or it would get hard 
and dry. Mattie got the grease sizzling hot in 
the heavy iron skillets and then trailed the 
limp floury slabs into it. They hissed and 
smoked and began to shrink up. When the 
meat was brown on both sides she put tops on 
the skillets and let it cook ten minutes or so. 
Then she took off the tops to let the meat crisp 
up. With the meat on a hot platter, Mattie 
next made the gravy. All the fried crackling 
bits that stuck to the bottom of the skillets 
floated up into the rich milk and flour, and 
the whole thing got an extra dousing of salt 
and pepper. It was cooked till it made a sulky 
“plop, plop” sound. 

The meat and gravy were put on the table 
in front of Papa. He carved with the speed 
and precision of the Brothers Mayo. He had 
to or he would never have got anything to eat 
himself. Mattie passed the vegetables once 
and then refilled the bowls and put them on 
the table for seconds and thirds. There wouid 
be mashed potatoes as background for the 
gravy. As long as summer lasted there would 
be black-eyed peas cooked with salt pork and 
a pod of red pepper. Okra, of course. And 
I mean just okra. Not some goshawful combi- 
nation concocted to shame a noble vegetable. 
Little pods of okra cooked quickly in boiling 
salted water, served with butter, need nothing 
but an open mind and an open mouth. There 
was always a platter of sliced tomatoes in the 
summer. Big red slices, the color of Christ- 
mas. Mama liked to have chips of ice spread 


around on them and after dinner I loved to 
drink the icy water and tomato juice that stood 
in the platter. One of our cousins put sugar on 
his tomatoes, but he turned out badly. Every- 
body loved fried corn, but I haven’t seen a 
dish for years. Corn cut and scraped from the 
cob, and fried in bacon drippings till a brown 
crust formed over the bottom of the pan. 
Cream and lots of salt and pepper were added, 
too. 
Usually we had cornbread for dinner. We 
called it eggbread and it was cooked in those 
same black pans, cut out in squares and passed 
around. Sometimes it would be corn sticks 
made in my great-grandmother’s iron pans. 
They were good and crusty but they didn’t 
have the surface for gravy. 

Another dinner might be roast beef. We 
had pork only in the winter. In spring there 
would be new potatoes served in white sauce 
called “dots and gravy,” and English peas 
with them. Chopped garden lettuce, wilted 
with bacon grease, vinegar and sugar, came 
along then and so did radishes and young 
spring onions piled in the cut glass celery dish. 
Between every two places at the table was a 
heavy glass salt-cellar about as big as a half 
dollar, and the radishes and onions were 
dunked wetly in it which made the salt curl 
up in little balls. 

Snap beans came pretty early, then wax 
beans, and then the big shucky beans that 
were partly shelled. But the epitome of all 
beans, to me, was the butter bean. We had 
them big and little, green and dried. And then 
we had a purple-striped kind that tagged along 
at the end of summer. We used to use dried 
ones for doll jewelry. Beets and turnips were 
dull stuff. We ate them without noticing. Tur- 
nip greens cooked with hog jowl and served 
with poached eggs was something I endured 
for the sake of the hard crusty corn-pone that 
went with it. 

Broccoli, Brussels sprouts, and cauliflower 
I never heard of. We did have cabbage. As 
cole slaw with sour cream dressing it was fine. 
But cooked—well, the less said about it the 
better. It was boiled at least seven hours and 
it came out a limp brownish pink mess. As my 
grandmother’s Old Virginia Cook Book deli- 
cately put it, “not a dish for convalescents.” 
We had sauerkraut, too, made in a barrel and 
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cut down with a new spade, but I always 
thought Mama had it made to please Grand- 
mother and not because anybody liked it. 

We had all kinds of desserts. Blanc mange 
—Mattie called it “black mange”—boiled cus- 
tard, invariably served in plain glass cups with 
whipped cream on top, homemade ice-cream, 
fruit gelatine out of the box with that innocent 
eyed little calf’s head on it. But the thing I 
remember best was cobblers. 

There was a kind of calendar of cobblers. 
First came the dewberries, then the blackber- 
ries; then there was a triumphant pause for 
strawberry shortcake. Now, you're not going 
to get me into THAT controversy. I’ll just 
say I think cake shortcake is awful. Then 
came the peach cobblers. 

You could smell a peach cobbler all through 
dinner, and when Mattie opened the oven 
door to take it out you had to swallow quick 
because that aroma would make the taste buds 
of a mummy burst into bloom. I don’t doubt 
that if Esau had exchanged his birthright for 
a fresh peach cobbler he would never have re- 
gretted it. Cobblers came to the table in the 
longest of the black pans and were put in front 
of Mama on two dingy asbestos mats. The top 
of the pan was covered with rich pastry rolled 
thicker than for pie and it was laid over lay- 
ers and layers of sliced peaches (fifty cents a 
bushel) with lots of sugar and a little flour 
and cinnamon and nutmeg and chunks—not 
dabs—of butter. The juice bubbled and oozed 
through the fancy gashes cut like fern fronds 
in the brown crust. That juice was the distilled 
goodness of Southern cooking. It was pinkish 
with just a faint hint of mauve in it and it had 
an iridescent overlay of tiny yellow spots of 
melted butter. Mama served it in cut glass 
berry dishes and we poured the bowls full of 
cream. I loved to watch the cream curdle ever 
so little around the edges. That was one dish 
where the last bite was as good as the first. 


ELL, that was dinner. After that we tore 

back to school. Maybe we worked off 
the excess calories that way. Certainly none of 
us was ever fat. 

And after school we were starved. There 
were strict rules about what could and 
couldn’t be eaten. We could always have tea 
cakes, big thin cookies that spilled sugar off 


the top. Mattie made them by the thousands. 
Then there was a little barrel of American 
Beauty gingersnaps. They were hard and 
crackled on top, and the boys liked them bet- 
ter than the girls did, though they were good 
if you dunked them in milk and ate them 
quickly with the crispness going but not quite 
gone. Sandwiches were for the next genera- 
tion. Peanut butter and crackers were a spe- 
cial treat, nice to take out to the playhouse 
under the hackberry tree. There was light- 
bread and jelly and cold biscuit with butter 
and sugar. Apples and those hard rocky green 
pears were a good snack. Mama had the pears 
wrapped in newspaper and put away in a bar- 
rel in the packing room to mellow and keep 
till Christmas—but they never lasted. 


UPPER came about half-past five. Mattie 

held out for that. She went home after 
dinner and came back at four to cook supper 
for she wanted to get back to her cabin before 
clean dark. Tough white boys made life mis- 
erable for the colored cooks if they went home 
late. Supper was mostly dinner over again. 
Warmed up, I mean. There would be one new 
dish added. It might be macaroni and cheese. 
Sharp, crumbly rat-trap cheese covered the 
top of the big black pan and ran down through 
the delicate custard. It came to the table hiss- 
ing and bubbling and just right. Miss Fanny 
Farmer and I have regulated ovens and our 
baked macaroni is undercooked and runny, or 
overcooked and curdled. Mattie had a balky 
Excelsior wood stove and her black hand for 
a gauge, but she never missed. 

Wet hash was a supper dish. Pure hash, un- 
defiled, has nothing in it but beef, potatoes, 
onions and gravy. No peas or carrots or toma- 
toes or odds and ends. Hash is an accomplish- 
ment, not a catchall. With hot biscuit and 
hash you have enough for supper, anyway. 

Another supper dish was chicken pie. 
Grandmother always made it. It had no dis- 
cernible relationship with the individual cas- 
serole, one biscuit, one teaspoon of chicken 
and a cup of tired green peas that is served 
under that name in Tea Shoppes. Our chicken 
pie was made from two hens cut up and 
cooked till the meat was falling from the 
bones. Then it was put into one of the middle 
sized black pans and covered with gravy and 
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chopped hard-boiled eggs. In the middle of the 
pan went a china cup—tea cup—upside down 
and firmly grounded on the bottom. Over all 
this went a short, thin, biscuit-dough crust. 
The cup, by some mysterious process, gath- 
ered the gravy under it so that the crust was 
never soggy. When Papa cut through the 
crust he would lift the edge of the cup and 
there was a great gush of rich gravy released 
just at the right moment. 

For supper, we often had biscuits that had 
been baked at noon, split open, buttered and 
toasted. Sometimes if Papa was not feeling 
well he would have just that in a bowl with hot 
milk poured over it. 

Oyster soup, vegetable soup, and cream of 
tomato soup were all winter supper dishes. 
We were allowed to break up soda crackers in 
the big shallow bowls, but I don’t think Mama 
ever missed a time reminding us that it wasn’t 
really good manners, and we must remember 
never to do it away from home. At our house 
soup was served at the table from a huge blue- 
and-white tureen with a silver ladle. Mama 
used to tell us that at Grandmother’s they 
always had oyster soup for Sunday morning 
breakfast, and the recipe began, “Take one 
hundred oysters...” 


ARTY food was different from company 

food. Company food was what we had all 
the time, only more of it all at once. Party 
food was planned carefully and labored over. 
A party with invitations brought out the bat- 
tered egg-stained cook-book and meant short 
rations for a day or so while Mama and Mat- 
tie “got ready.” 

Beaten biscuit was party food. It’s a short, 
stiff dough without any “raisin’” and when 
it’s made you take the rolling pin and beat it 
till it blisters — that’s just before your arm 
breaks off. Most families had a special oak 
biscuit block. The biscuits are pricked twice 
with a fork and baked to a creamy tan. Never 
brown. A party becomes an Occasion when 
you have beaten biscuit split and with a slice 
of pink ham showing around the edge. 

And that brings up ham. We always had 
boiled ham, never baked. I used to feel kind 
of embarrassed after I left Tennessee and 
folks from Jersey City would talk about 
Southern baked ham. I even used to sneak 


honest boiled hams into the oven and melt a 
fancy brown sugar paste over them. Now I let 
ham stand on its own flavor 2s long as I can 
get Tennessee ham. It’s the packing-house 
hams that need the curlecues. 

Our hams came from the country, and you 
had to have lived in the town since 1800 and 
have at least kinfolks in the Confederate 
Army before old Mr. Coe would sell you a 
ham. A good ham was at least three years old 
and weighed around seventeen pounds. 

After you got the ham, you washed it well 
and soaked it overnight in warm water. Then 
you put it in a washboiler surrounded by 
sweet-smelling hay (don’t ask me why) and 
covered it with water, tossing in a handful of 
mixed spices, three or four little red pepper- 
pods, some brown sugar and some molasses. 
Then you let it boil on the back of the stove, 
turning it over once and cooking it till you 
could stick a fork to the bone. That took 
twenty minutes to the pound, if you’re time- 
minded. It was cooled in its own juice and 
then skinned. The skin was saved for a cover- 
ing for the cut side. When the ham was cold, 
it was sliced with a knife as sharp as God’s 
Sunday razor. It was supposed to last for a 
long time but it never did. 


F' HUNDRED was the social card game in 
those days. A card party meant supper 
served in the living room and it brought out 
the thinnest Haviland and the most elaborate 
silver. As the Courier always put it, “At a late 
hour the hostess served a delicious two-course 
supper.” One of the favorite servings, if the 
party was in the winter, was Scotch Stew with 
tiny baking powder biscuits, Waldorf salad 
and coffee. That was the first course. The sec- 
ond was Charlotte Russe garnished with can- 
died violets and rose leaves. 

I want to tell about the Scotch Stew because 
I never heard of it outside of our town and it 
is worth remembering. With ration points 
what they are, memory is as near as I can get, 
but that is something. It took three pounds of 
beef with no skin or fat put through the 
meat grinder. You'd better do this at home, or 
you might get hamburger. Put it in a deep 
pan. We used the fireless-cooker pans which 
are still doing service. Add three quarts of 
cold water. Boil three hours, and after the sec- 
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ond hour add a pound of butter, a teaspoon of 
sugar, salt and black pepper to taste, and a 
dash of cayenne. The recipe says cook “till it 
beads.” I don’t know what that means, but I 
do know it is one of the richest, best dishes I 
ever ate and if you are too proud to put your 
biscuit down in the gravy you are cheating 
yourself. 

Chicken salad was as standard for wed- 
dings as the license. Every family had its own 
recipe. We had two. One for ordinary chicken 
salad, made when the hens had stopped laying 
or there were too many tough roosters. That 
had hardboiled eggs, sweet pickles, celery and 
maybe some pecans if the Texas kinfolks had 
sent us a barrel. The party kind was made of 
the breast of chicken, peeled and seeded Ma- 
laga grapes, toasted almonds, celery and may- 
onnaise. That last is pronounced “mi-onnaise” 
and made in a double boiler with milk, eggs, 
vinegar, mustard and two cups of whipped 
cream folded in. 

When my sisters grew up and had beaux 
they would do fancy things with the chafing 
dish that stood on the sideboard. It was left 
over from the days when Mama was a Gibson 
Girl. But the Welsh rarebit (I called it “rab- 
bit” for twenty years) usually turned out 
stringy and tough. So they usually stuck to big 
platters of fudge with a shining slick finish. 

Fruit cake was for Christmas, and so were 
mince pies. They were the only kind of pies 
we ever had. Ambrosia was always served at 
Christmas. It is one dish that deserves its 
fancy name—oranges and pineapple cut up 
and sweetened with powdered sugar and then 


smothered in fresh grated coconut. It was 
served from the big glass punch bowl into 
clear glass cups. Anybody who put bananas 
into ambrosia probably had a carpetbagger 
ancestor. 


0, IT wasn’t any trouble to get us to eat. 

And what we had was just regular fare. 
Goodness knows we didn’t “have money.” 
Mattie was paid three dollars a week, and a 
succession of houseboys two dollars. We lived 
the way most of the folks around us lived. I 
know, because I grew up in the golden age of 
“spend the night.” Breakfast was the same at 
the McClains’, Cousin Martha James’, Annie 
Green Smith's, and all the other homes. 

Now that I have thought about it and writ- 
ten all this down, I think the food was better. 
It wasn’t the ingredients. There was little 
refrigeration or rapid transportation. We 
couldn’t have pompano from Florida, Colo- 
rado lettuce, Iowa potatoes, and California 
peaches at the same meal. There were no 
quick-freezing units and very few canned 
foods. Certainly the kitchen equipment was 
primitive alongside the chromium and glass 
of today. The most complicated gadget we had 
was a dover egg-beater, and Mattie scorned 
that for the wire whisk. 

I reckon the difference lay somewhere else. 
It seems to me that the things Mama and Mat- 
tie had that lots of people lack now were skill, 
accumulated by generations of good cooks, 
time—plenty of time and nothing pushing in 
—and a great pride in “setting a good table.” 
I'd like them both to know that they did. 








A memorable portrait of a hair-trigger 
killer and his nondescript army—by 
a distinguished author and eyewitness. 


Campaigning with Villa 


By Edward Larocque Tinker 


place back in 1912. The Mexican Revo- 
lution was in full swing and the town 
was a constantly changing swarm of spies, 
gun-runners, racing touts, adventurers and 
secret service men. General Pershing was in 
command at Fort Bliss on the outskirts, and 
the border was patrolled by American cavalry. 
Across the Rio Grande, the town of Juarez, 
a dirty little den of iniquity, crawled with can- 
tinas, honky-tonks, gambling joints and sport- 
ing houses. There was the usual plaza with its 
inevitable bandstand and a cuartel for the gar- 
rison of slouchy soldiers. The buildings were 
either adobe or flimsy wood construction, but 
there was a fine, modern American race track 
that looked strangely incongruous in that run- 
down Mexican town. Liquor flowed freely, 
and unwary roisterers from the United States 
were trimmed not only by Mexicans but by 
their own blackleg fellow countrymen. Mur- 
ders and drunken assaults were frequent. 
Rumors of raids and battles in Chihuahua 
seeped across the international bridge, bring- 
ing tales of an amazing bandit, Pancho Villa, 
pictured as being wily as a coyote and appar- 
ently invincible. It was even reported that he 
had threatened to take Juarez. In spite of this, 
life went on as usual. Crowds visited the 
races every afternoon, though most of the 
regular residents slept all day in order to keep 
up their nefarious practices at night. The mili- 
tary band played in the plaza on Sundays ; and 
the garrison troops under General Castro, 
who were holding the town in the name of 
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President Huerta, lolled around in lazy un- 
concern. 

The fascination of the border was that no 
day went by without its excitement. So it was 
no surprise to be waked at two-thirty one 
morning in El Paso by a terrific fusillade com- 
ing from the Mexican side. It could only mean 
that Villa was keeping his promise to take 
Juarez, and so I jumped into my clothes and 
hot-footed it for the bridge. As I ran, I heard 
a few bullets whine through the streets, and 
then the sound of falling glass. The American 
soldiers on guard at the bridgehead wouldn’t 
let me pass no matter how much I argued. 
Possibly it was just as well, for an El Paso 
man who happened to be caught in Juarez 
was shot to death by Villa’s soldiers. It was 
not until four in the afternoon that I was 
finally permitted to cross the river to get the 
inside story of the coup. 

General Castro had sent a trainload of sol- 
diers and provisions to Chihuahua City. When 
Pancho Villa learned from his spies that the 
train was to return, he piled ties across the 
track in a lonely stretch of the road. The train 
stopped and he and his men ruthlessly shot 
down the Federal guard and train crew. Then 
Villa loaded his own troops into it and started 
for Juarez. At each telegraph station they kid- 
napped the agent and sent fake messages to 
General Castro reporting the train’s progress. 
Villa didn’t want to get to Juarez until after 
midnight, when its garrison would be asleep; 
so he wired that the engine had broken down 
and they would be delayed some hours. They 
pulled in about half-past two in the morning 
and succeeded in scattering through the town 
before their presence was discovered. Sud- 
denly, in his excitement, one of the soldiers 
fired his gun, and the rest began to shoot at 
every moving thing they saw. Some Federal 
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officers were enjoying life at the “American 
Dance Hall.” The rebels surrounded it, and 
women as well as men were mercilessly shot 
down—how many will never be known, as 
their bodies were buried before daybreak. 

When I entered the town, blue trousers 
were flung here and there all over the streets. 
The reason was not long a mystery, for the 
Mexican Federals, in their flight, had dis- 
carded their uniforms and had made a break 
for the United States in their underclothes. If 
stopped at the border they claimed to be peace- 
ful citizens who had been aroused from their 
beds and were trying to escape. 

Going toward the race track, I saw a house 
still smoldering and found that twenty or 
thirty volunteers had made their last stand 
there, fighting until their ammunition was ex- 
hausted. Villa’s men had swarmed in and 
chopped open their heads with axes to save 
cartridges. On the way back to the old cathe- 
dral, I saw wagons picking up the corpses that 
littered the streets ; and in the market place a 
soldier, his trumpet still strapped to his back, 
lay crumpled at the foot of one of the candy 
booths, while a mother unconcernedly bought 
dulces for her child, across the dead body. 

Hearing rumors that all prisoners had been 
shot, | went directly to the cwartel and talked 
my way past the sentry. The patio was a grue- 
some sight. In one corner sprawled the body 
of Captain Portillo, covered with blood and 
black with flies. His trousers and shoes had 
been carefully removed before he was exe- 
cuted and one of -he Villistas was proudly 
wearing them. Twenty feet away, five Federal 
officers—mere boys—had been shot. 

Trenches were being dug on the outskirts 
of the town, and wagons were dumping 
corpses while soldiers shoveled in a thin cov- 
ering of earth. No care was taken to find out 
whether the victims were really dead or not, 
and in one place a poor devil had managed to 
force his arm and clenched fist through the 
dirt before he succumbed. 

These brutal killings created a great stir in 
El] Paso, and so the next morning I took it 
upon myself to interview Villa. His headquar- 
ters were in the customhouse; and, after run- 
ning the gauntlet of a motley crew of despera- 
does, I was ushered into his private office 
where he was snatching a bite to eat. Tall for 


a Mexican, he was strongly built and moved 
with feline grace and sureness. His moon face 
had an Indio impassivity, but his deep, black- 
brown eyes made his expression anything but 
phlegmatic. His short saddle-rifle was leaning 
in the corner near him, and reminded me of a 
tale I’d heard from a friend. He said he was 
talking with Villa in his room when drunken 
shouts were heard in the street. Villa looked 
out of the window and saw one of his soldiers 
reeling along, dragging his Mauser by the 
sight and giving vaquero yells. Quietly the 
General reached for his small carbine, rested 
it on the sill, and fired. The soldier crumpled 
into a dirty little heap of inert rags, and Villa 
continued his conversation as though nothing 
had occurred. That was the way he taught 
sobriety in his army. 

When I called on him, Villa listened imper- 
turbably as I told him that his many execu- 
tions had aroused a great deal of feeling across 
the border, and that if he wanted the United 
States eventually to recognize his Constitu- 
tionalist party it would be wise for him to pre- 
pare a list of those liquidated, and his reasons 
for putting them out of the way. He told me 
he had ordered only seven to be shot. They 
had been captured before and were out on 
parole, but had broken their word by again 
taking up arms against him. He added that if 
I would return the next morning he would 
give me the list. I knew that one reason why he 
was a good leader was that he personally took 
care of his men’s comfort and so I was not 
surprised, when I went back, to find him dis- 
tributing among them the clothing captured 
from the Federals. He ruled, however, with 
despotic firmness; and, consequently, there 
was but one case of looting in Juarez. Two 
soldiers, indulging their love of good horse- 
flesh, stole a thoroughbred from the race track 
and within two hours faced a firing squad. 

Evidently his frame of mind had changed 
overnight ; for he said that even if he had not 
done so, he would have been entirely justified 
in executing every Federal soldier and sym- 
pathizer, as they were all more or less respon- 
sible for the murder of President Madero and 
Abram Gonzalez, governor of Chihuahua; 
and also because whenever the Federals cap- 
tured his men they hanged them to the nearest 
telephone post. 
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He then turned me over to his chief of staff, 
General Juan Medina, who refused to give 
me the list but insisted that only eleven execu- 
tions had been ordered. He took me to the jail 
where the Federalist prisoners were held, and 
staged a foolish little comedy for my benefit. 
Lining up some eighty captives, he called to 
them: 

“Have vou been well fed ?” 

Not knowing whether they were about to 
suffer the fate of their comrades, they shouted 
with alacrity, “Si, sevior.” 

“Have anv of you been mistreated or hurt 
in anv wav ?” 

“No, senor!” 

“Have anv of vou been put up against the 
wall and shot ?” This last absurd question was 
answered bv an obvious, “No, sevor.” How- 
ever, when I asked General Medina where the 
rest of the cantured garrison were—some two 
or three hundred—he said they had been 
killed in the fichting. Later, I learned the 
truth from an American serving as Captain in 
Villa’s forces. He said most of the prisoners 
had been taken to the outskirts and killed, for 
it was the invariable rvle to shoot all Federal 
volunteers, both officers and men, and every 
reoular above the rank of sergeant. The rest 
of them were snared, for most of them had 
been impressed into the army against their 
will and were onlv too glad to change sides. 

At Santa Rosalia—my adventurous friend 
continued—they took many Federals. Villa 
had them lined un and shouted, “Viva Villa!’ 

“Viva Villa!” the poor devils echoed, 
whereunon he looked at them with scorn and 
growled, “You htjos de perras, vou cheer me 
now because I’ve got you cornered, but anv 
one of vou would stick a knife in mv back if 
you could ! Firing squad to the front!” 

At this point the American intervened. 
“Wait a minute, General, there are ten or 
twelve trained artillerymen in that bunch— 
give them to me.” 

Villa nodded: and after the cannoneers 
were picked out, the rest were shot, their 
corpses piled up, drenched with kerosene, and 
a match touched to them. At the taking of 
Torréon the prisoners were lined up, chest to 
back, in rows five deep. To save ammunition, 
one bullet served to kill five. This is a fair pic- 
ture of the way war went in Mexico. 


SouTHWEST REVIEW 


ILLa soon left Juarez for other cam- 
it paigns, and his amazing successes en- 


“abled him to gather a large army. I didn’t see 


him again for almost three years. Then one 
day I ran into George Carothers, a stout, 
quiet-speaking American, who had been in 
business in Torreon and knew Mexican psy- 
chology as thoroughly as a cow knows her 
calf. Our government, at that time, could not 
decide what stand to take towards Mexico, 
and so it straddled the question by making 
Carothers a Special Agent of the State De- 
partment to Villa. I knew of his appointment, 
and as we sat in the Paso del Norte over a 
drink, I asked him where he was off to. 

“T’m going south with Villa,” he answered. 
“He’s built up one of the biggest armies Mex- 
ico has ever seen, and is going down to lock 
horns with General Obregon.” 

“Grand! I’ll envy you the excitement.” 

“If that’s the way you feel about it, why 
don’t you come along? I’ve got an American 
freight car that’s been fitted up with sleeping 
quarters in one end, a kitchen in the other, and 
two Chinaboys to take care of us. One of them 
can cook better than any of your New York 
chefs.” 

I looked at George’s stomach, which had 
what the Mexicans politely call a “curve of 
felicity,” and I knew he must be telling the 
truth. No urging was necessary. “Rattle- 
snakes and black widows couldn’t keep me 
away,” I replied. “Where wiil I meet you? 
And when ?” 

“Pack up, and come over to the Juarez 
yards tomorrow after lunch. You'll find my 
car cut into the train a little ahead of Villa’s.” 

The next afternoor I joined a party of El 
Paso newspapermen and women who were 
going across to interview Villa. When I got 
there, I turned over my duffel to George’s two 
smiling Chinese boys and we walked back to 
Villa’s private car—the most luxurious in all 
Mexico. As we entered, I noticed the General 
had gotten all spruced up since I’d seen him, 
and instead of a business suit with a revolver 
strapped around his middle, and a Stetson hat, 
he had a very natty uniform, as befitted the 
commander of a large army. He sent for his 
photograph to give to one of the newspaper- 
women ; and when she asked him to sign it, he 
scrawled his name laboriously, his tongue 
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sticking out of the corner of his mouth. It was 
an accomplishment he had just acquired, and 
he was inordinately proud of it. Looking up 
with the pleased expression of a schoolboy, he 
said naively in Spanish: “It came out pretty 
well this time, didn’t it?” 

He asked us into the next car, which had 
been divided into two large rooms. The first 
was a well-furnished bedroom, with a huge 
rosewood bed, elaborately carved and covered 
with yellow damask, doubtless from some rich 
hacienda. A rosewood sofa and a chair, up- 
holstered with the same costly material, were 
far more suggestive of a bridal chamber than 
the quarters of a general in the field; one 
sensed immediately that Villa did not always 
occupy it in lonely splendor. With a flourish 
he threw open the door into a typical Ameri- 
can bathroom, fitted with every accessory. He 
turned on the faucets and pulled the chain to 
prove the new gadgets really worked. It 
gave one a sense of the strange incongruity of 
human nature to see the unconcealed and 
childish delight in these contraptions displayed 
by this hair-trigger half-savage, who killed 
men with less compunction than he might have 
crushed fleas. As we walked back to our car, I 
noticed a small yellow caboose just ahead, and 
George told me it was the barbershop. Here 
Colonel Martinez shaved the General every 
morning, for he was the only person to whom 
Villa would entrust his precious throat. 

Few things start on time in Mexico, so we 
hung around the yard for several days until 
we finally got under way. At intervals four 
troop trains left ahead of us, each consisting 
of a long string of box cars loaded to the gun- 
wales with men, cannons, supplies and horses. 
It was said the Federals had mined the tracks 
and that we’d be blown to bits, but we pulled 
out just the same. Our car was rough and 
ready, but comfortable in spite of the terrific 
jerking and pounding when the train started 
and stopped; and the breakfast our boys 
served the next morning was delicious even if 
hot coffee did splash in my lap. 

Mile after mile we steamed across the arid 
plain of Chihuahua with its cactus, mesquite 
bushes, and an occasional lean and hungry 
cow. But as we got farther south there were 
interesting little pueblos. We stopped at al- 
most every one of them, sometimes for hours, 
while telegrams about the progress of the four 


trains ahead were sent and received. I was im- 
mensely interested, for the Mexican troop 
train of those days was the most amazing 
menagerie imaginable. Between the engine, 
and the three cars at the end of the train de- 
voted to Villa’s business and pleasures, was 
the long line of box cars. Horses, ammunition, 
and supplies were packed inside, while the 
troops rode on the roofs. There were no for- 
mal arrangements for feeding them, so each 
soldier picked himself a likely girl to go along 
and cook for him. These were a tough, wiry 
breed, mostly Indios, and I have seen them 
dogtrot beside a dusty column of infantry for 
thirty or forty miles across the desert, with 
babies tied to their backs in rebozos, and a 
basket with supplies and an earthen cook pot 
balanced on their heads. When the troops 
camped for the night, these women would pick 
up a few sticks, start a small blaze, and have 
a pot of frijoles cooking for supper in no time. 

In battle these women fought like tigers, 
lying beside their men, passing ammunition or 
even taking the guns of the killed to keep on 
firing. These soldaderas were in a way quite 
wonderful, for they lived under the most 
primitive conditions, exposed to the sun all 
day, and lying on bare boards the chill night ; 
yet I never saw one that was not ready to smile 
or joke. When I appeared with my camera, 
they gathered around, clamoring to have their 
pictures taken, and when I aimed at one of 
them a friend was sure to sneak up behind her 
and hold up two fingers like horns at the back 
of her head, as a suggestion that her soldier 
was unfaithful. This was always a stock trick, 
and they enjoyed it. 

Every now and then some soldier, wishing 
greater privacy, would spread boards across 
the rods under the cars making a platform 
upon which he and’his woman could travel. A 
five-gallon Standard Oil can in which a char- 
coal fire was cooking a pot of food usually 
hung near them. 

Once we stopped in the desert, and Villa 
and his officers piled out with empty beer bot- 
tles in their hands. They set them up as targets 
and began revolver practice. Among them 
were General Banda, a quick-moving little 
man, clever and courageous ; the trusted bar- 
ber, Colonel Martinez; and the unspeakable 
pudgy-faced and paunchy Fierro, known as 
the butcher, who took a sadistic delight in 
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murdering prisoners. Villa was no longer the 
inscrutable ex-bandit, but more like a boy on 
a holiday, joking and laughing uproariously 
every time he smashed a bottle. I never could 
decide whether it was his skill as a marksman 
or the diplomacy of his subordinates that 
made his score the highest every time. 

At one town a peculiar incident occurred. 
Several of the officers scattered through the 
streets as if on important errands, and soon 
women began to stream towards the train 
from all directions, forming into a long queue. 
After quite a wait, a man appeared with great 
packages of paper money. I knew where it 
came from, because the day before, peering 
into a box car, I had seen a printing press and 
learned that whenever the General needed 
money, he made it then and there. It was a 
primitive but effective form of banking by 
means of which he avoided the enmity of the 
populace by apparently paying for what he 
took. The ultimate redemption of the fiat 
bothered him not at all. 

The officer with the money handed each 
woman a fifty-centavo note and made her 
sit on the ground so that she could not collect 
a second time. As we pulled out they were 
scrambling to their feet, talking and laughing. 
I had noticed particularly one girl about fif- 
teen or sixteen years old because she was so 
pretty. She had a lithe, alluring figure, with a 
skin of warm honey color and deep brown, 
doe-like eyes shadowed by long lashes; and 
that air of shy gentleness one sees so often 
among Mexican girls gave her a subtle charm. 

Wondering why this sudden burst of gen- 
erosity, I decided that it was merely a cheap 
attempt to buy popularity for the cause; but 
that evening I decided differently. As I walked 
along the train in the moonlight, the door of 
the yellow caboose was partly open, and a girl 
was looking out—the same pretty one I had 
seen in the line. I knew then that the caboose 
played a double role and was dovecote as well 
as barbershop. 

At last, we reached Torreon, where General 
Angeles came to greet Villa. Slight and sol- 
dierly, he looked the gentleman that he was; 
and his smart, well-fitting uniform was in 
sharp contrast to our officers in their semi- 
civilian clothes. Angeles was a professional 
soldier, a graduate of one of France’s great 
military colleges, and had served in Diaz’s 


army. It was interesting to watch the meeting 
between these men when one knew what was 
going on behind the curtain. 

Angeles, a strategist and an expert artillery 
officer, had been of great assistance to Villa in 
winning his battles—so helpful, in fact, that 
Villa had become jealous of him, and Angeles 
knew it. Another cause for distrust was that 
Angeles came from a rich hacendado family 
—the class that Villa hated and suspected. The 
two men shook hands: Pancho Villa impas- 
sive, inscrutable and very Indio, and General 
Angeles, suave, smiling and diplomatic. An- 
geles said, “I had a fall from my horse recent- 
ly and sprained my back. I hope, my general, 
that you will permit me to recuperate here, 
and not ask me to accompany you to Celaya.” 

This was exactly what Villa wanted, for 
with his fine army he felt certain he could beat 
Obregon without help from anyone. Then all 
the glory would be his, and he would not be 
building up the reputation of a man like An- 
geles who might set himself up as a rival. Villa 
answered with a few crocodile words of sym- 
pathy, and agreed to allow him to stay. This 
decision was the turning point in Villa’s 
career, and from then on his success hit the 
toboggan. 

We left the train here and went to stay at 
George Carothers’ house. His wife, a delight- 
ful person with a subtle sense of humor and a 
real understanding of the Mexicans, proved 
to be a wonderful guide to places of interest. 
For a week or ten days we luxuriated in Tor- 
reon, never knowing when Villa would decide 
to pull out. One day George was very much 
worried because Villa had arrested an Arme- 
nian peddler for selling counterfeits of his 
currency, and had sworn to hang him. So I 
went with Carothers to try to argue Villa out 
of it. The General was obdurate; he said all 
Armenians were crooks, and he was not going 
to have them ruin him by flooding the country 
with forged currency. George told him his 
many executions were having a bad effect, 
that people were not shot for forgeries in 
other countries and that if he expected to re- 
ceive the recognition of the United States, he 
had better spare the Armenian. I decided to 
leave, but George told me later that after 
seven hours of argument, Villa had capitu- 
lated. Carothers was never sure, however, that 
the Armenian was not shot later. 
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At last, Villa decided to move, and as our 
Noah’s Ark of a train pulled out, the soldiers 
on the tops of the cars began firing their 
Mausers in the air by way of a parting ges- 
ture. As we went south, the landscape became 
much more picturesque, and the towns more 
interesting. The second day we were sitting in 
Villa’s private car when the spires of at least 
five or six old churches rose above the deep, 
shiny green of the trees. As the train stopped, 
the officer in command of the district came 
aboard to report, and stood at attention before 
Villa’s chair. The sight of the churches must 
have started the General’s train of thought, 
for the first question he asked was: “How 
many of those sin vergiienza [without shame] 
padres have you got here?” 

“Thirty-five, my general.” 

“How many of them are Mexican born?” 

“Six, my general.” 

“Keep the natives, and ship all the foreign 
priests across the border.” 

“Yes, my general, but some of them have 
lived among us for half a century, have taught 
our children, and the people love them.” 

“Never mind,” said Villa. “Get them across 
the line in twenty-four hours, or I’ll have 
them shot.” 

“Muy bien, mi general.” The officer saluted 
and disappeared. 

At long last we reached Irapuato, some few 
miles north of Celaya, and here on a series of 
long sidings, we found the four trains that had 
preceded us, with the soldados and soldaderas 
still continuing their domestic life on the 
roofs, with only a gay serape propped on 
sticks, here and there, to give them protection 
against the scorching sun. The skinny, sore- 
backed horses had been forced to jump out of 
the box cars without the aid of a ramp, and 
the cannon had been unloaded. They had had 
a checkered career. First bought by President 
Diaz for the Mexican army, they were later 
captured by Francisco Madero, in the course 
of his revolution; and when he was assassi- 
nated, Huerta inherited them. Then Villa had 
captured them, one by one. 

Weeks of preparation were necessary for 
the great battle with General Obregén, who, 
firmly entrenched in Celaya, was defending 
the cause of Huerta’s successor, President 
Carranza. I didn’t mind the inaction. We had 


everything in the car to make us comfortable, 
even to an improvised shower bath. But at last 
there was the grand review; and forty thou- 
sand men, many of them cavalry, and eighty 
field pieces were drawn up on the plain near 
the tracks. The rank and file were nonde- 
script, dressed in odds and ends of uniforms, 
dungarees, civilian clothes, with some few 
sombreros and skin-tight charro trousers. The 
only snappy men were Villa’s personal guards, 
dressed in khaki, who were called Los Dora- 
dos, the golden ones. Beautifully mounted, 
every one of them was a superb horseman, a 
dead shot, and ready to lay down his life for 
Villa at any time. I tried to find in the Gen- 
eral’s face some expression of the pride he 
must have felt when he looked at his array of 
troops and remembered that only four years 
before he had crossed the line into Mexico 
with three companions and two rifles to begin 
his fight; but his poker face showed no evi- 
dence of it. 

The next morning the cavalry started south 
and the horse-drawn artillery rumbled along 
behind. The infantry did not leave until that 
night and traveled by train. All the next day 
the troops stormed Celaya, but Obregon beat 
them off, and they came back to the trains for 
ammunition and supplies. In the darkness, re- 
turning to our car, I heard music around a 
campfire where a crowd of soldiers with their 
women were gathered. They were listening 
like fascinated children to three men singing 
to the accompaniment of a guitar—singers 
who were in most ways the counterpart of the 
medieval troubadours who performed at the 
court of Eleanor of Aquitaine in the middle of 
the twelfth century. As I heard the assonances 
of their voices, I was fascinated as verse after 
verse was sung to the same melody. I had 
thought it was some old folk ballad, until sud- 
denly they began to sing of General Banda’s 
attempt to run a trainload of Villa’s men into 
Celaya. Then I realized that this was a freshly 
minted corrido they had just created to cele- 
brate the heroes of the battle of yesterday. 
These songs of the people, born of the revo- 
lution, have played a tremendous part in mak- 
ing contemporary Mexican art an entirely 
indigenous expression. Composers have in- 
corporated their simple melodies in their sym- 
phonies, writers have taken their heroes from 
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them, and painters have illustrated their 
verses in huge murals in public buildings. I 
went to bed that night listening to the nasal 
voices of these modern troubadours, who 
were preserving the history of their land in 
the only way open to the illiterate. 

George and I visited Villa the next morn- 
ing. He admitted, a bit glumly, that he had 
been beaten the day before, but suddenly he 
burst out, “But tomorrow morning I'll lick the 
pants off that sin vergiienza Obregon.” But 
he was never able even to cut his suspenders. 
He did attack the next day, with the same re- 
sult. On the last attempt General Obregon 
sent a column from the front of Celaya; and, 
as he watched, Villa saw it was breaking 
through his center. A peerless guerrilla fighter, 
and a brave and resourceful leader of small 
bodies of cavalry, Villa was untrained in mili- 
tary science, and he did not have the ability to 
maneuver a large army and devise its strategy. 
So, instead of ordering the battle from his 
post of vantage, he hotheadedly jumped on his 


horse, yelled to his Dorados to follow, and 
charged the Carranzistas. This was what 
Obregon was waiting for: he sent out another 
column from back of town and struck Villa’s 
men on one wing, crumpling them. This was 
the coup de grace, and from then on Villa’s 
fortunes fell. He became a rancher and even- 
tually was shot down by his enemies from am- 
bush. 

If General Angeles had been there, I’ve al- 
ways believed that Villa could have defeated 
Obreg6n and changed the entire course of 
Mexican history. Personally I was glad Obre- 
gon won for we had been compadres when he 
was a Lieutenant-Colonel in Sonora, and I 
liked and admired him. Years later I heard 
something about his experiences at Celaya. A 
shell had struck him and had taken off his 
right arm. In describing what happened, he 
said, “I fainted, and you know I must have 
been very ciose to death because, when I re- 
gained consciousness, I found my staff divid- 
ing my money and drawing lots for my 
watch.” 


Pilgrim 


By Mary Poole 


I WEARY of this steady road 


that leads me on, 


youth only fed with water and crusts 


will soon be gone. 


I hold a flame of purpose close 


to shield its strength, 


wind-scorched and dazzled though it lights 


my way at length. 
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Simple, severe, built for hard use, the household 
articles of Texas pioneers still reveal Texas in- 
dividuality—and point the way to the future. 


The Crafts of Early Texas 


By Ruth Morgan 


highly individual contribution to an 

American art form may be startling, 
but the evidence to support it is now available. 
Texas pioneer arts, to be sure, were pre- 
eminently practical; but since we have come 
to recognize the constant impact of art upon 
our daily lives, any rigid distinction between 
the Fine Arts and the Applied is hardly de- 
fensible. (Are not the basic principles of the 
Fine Arts employed, for instance, in the de- 
signing of a chair?) It is no feeble urge that 
compels a man to express his thoughts, 
whether through painting and sculpture or 
through ceramics and woodworking; and it 
is infinitely harder to design a first-rate chair 
than to paint a second-rate painting, and cer- 
tainly more useful. 

A critical appraisal of the early Texas 
craftsman shows him to have been an artist 
of no mean ability—one who was master of 
the basic principles of design, and a living ex- 
emplar of artistic ideas of permanent value. 
Modern designers, ever in pursuit of prog- 
ress, imply that economy of labor and mate- 
rial is the progressive, contemporary ap- 
proach. But these were the absolute require- 
ments for the early Texas craftsman. The 
principle that function determines design has 
also come to be accepted as the modern ap- 
proach. But the filling of actual needs was a 
first necessity in pioneer Texas. None can 
deny that functionalism was a cult in Texas 
colonial days—a cult not to be preached but 
to be practiced. 

The comparatively recent discovery of the 
arts of this period stems from one of the most 
interesting art activities in America. A few 
years ago, the Federal government established 


Tie CLAIM that early Texas made a 
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The Index of American Design as a division 
of the Federal Arts Project; its purpose was 
to do exploratory work in the lower levels of 
useful workmanship. It was the previously 
accepted view that all American art was an 
importation; but The Index proved conclu- 
sively that the popular arts surviving from 
the earliest colonial society bear witness to 
American traditions of taste and skill. In 
tracing this rise and development of Ameri- 
can design, The Index compiled much his- 
torically significant material that stood in dan- 
ger of being lost, and its records present a 
faithful picture of our artistic past. 

The Texas division of The Index of Amer- 
ican Design was organized in 1939. Thomas 
Stell, a native Texas artist, was chosen as 
state director of the project. His mature 
esthetic philosophy, his deference for re- 
search, and his special skill in depicting form 
and texture combined to fulfil the exacting 
requirements of directorship demanded by 
The Index. Under his guidance it has pre- 
served for us an accurate, composite view of 
early Texas art. In attempting to evaluate this 
Texas heritage objectively, we can see today 
that the good art came from provincial areas, 
not from the centers of sophistication. In its 
natural growth from the soil, self-expression 
is characterized by sincerity and freedom 
from redundance. The creation of functional 
objects required necessarily that everything 
be reduced to a simple, workable formula; 
and the resulting expressions of man’s needs 
and desires have a vigorous, honest quality. 
Art, developing within the limitations of its 
own environment, is primitive, never aca- 
demic; and perhaps it is not too much to say 
that the primitive and the provincial will pro- 
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vide the great storehouse for future Ameri- 
can art. 


HAT Texas developed along separate 

lines from the other states was largely 
due to the fierce individuality that inspirited 
the Texas pioneers, making them see fit to ex- 
press themselves according to their own lights 
wherever they settled. They came from many 
races ; they met on a common ground. Under 
the flag of one country, craftsmen from di- 
verse cultural backgrounds responded to the 
impact of two opposing forces: the tra- 
ditions of the homeland, and the dynamics of 
a new country. Since it is natural for a young 
community to look back to the fatherland and 
to work in an habitual pattern, Texas art be- 
gan by blending the flavor of the old world 
with a vigorous frontier naiveté. From the 
earliest colonial days up to the threshold of 
the present, Texas proceeded to evolve a heri- 
tage highly individual, yet traceable to three 
main channels of influence: (1) the Spanish 
colonial influence, evident in the area around 
San Antonio, the focal point of the earliest 
colonization; (2) the Southern plantation 
tradition, flourishing along the Brazos River 
bottoms; and (3) the German colonial in- 
fluence, centering around Fredericksburg. 
These represent widely separated areas, yet 
their creative efforts share the same limita- 
tions imposed by native soil and material ; and 
the three blend together into the flavor of 
Texas tradition. 

In studying native Texas art, it is well to 
recall how far removed from any opulence 
or splendor the colonists found themselves. 
Texas offered no sumptuous materials : merely 
an abundance of wood and leather. Wood was 
the more plentiful, and from the first the set- 
tlers were preoccupied with its use. More- 
over, they had come from countries where it 
was much used. The frontier era may well be 
regarded as “an age of wood,” since wood 
was made to serve every possible use to which 
the ingenuity of the Texas craftsman could 
shape it. As this material serves as a satisfac- 
tory medium to reflect the simple vigor of any 
community, it is comparatively safe to base 
judgments of early Texas crafts upon the ob- 
jects fashioned from wood. 

All the more significant works of art con- 


vey an honest expression of their time and en- 
vironment. In early Texas, human needs cen- 
tered around the simple life of the colonist’s 
home and church. The thoughtful attention 
and careful planning that went into the crea- 
tion of objects to satisfy human needs never 
veered from the first essential: that function 
determines form. Today function may imply 
a certain choice of material, with a variety of 
expressions resulting; but in the frontier 
period, there was no such choice, and the main 
motivation shone forth with the strength and 
clarity for which primitive art is noted. The 
structur~' form had all the rugged strength 
and sturdiness that characterized early Texas. 
An earthy warmth and intimacy were con- 
veyed by the use of wood, and the appeal of 
the human touch was always present. 

The significant works of the early Texas 
craftsmen are recorded in The Index in beau- 
tifully executed water-color plates, now in 
the custody of the National Gallery of Art, 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington. From 
those records the following account has been 
prepared ; and, through the generous co-oper- 
ation of the National Gallery, the accompany- 
ing illustrations are presented. 


, Spanish colonists and their descend- 
ants, who left such a strong imprint on 
our folklore, laws and architecture, had little 
lasting influence in the field of popular arts. 
The Index has recorded only those objects 
which were actually made within the original 
boundaries of Texas and which can be au- 
thenticated ; and surprisingly few of these are 
attributable to the Spanish. Much of the metal 
work and furnishings of Spanish homes and 
churches was brought to Texas from abroad 
and the majority of the crafts practiced on the 
Texas soil have not been preserved. The few 
remaining objects, however, constitute ex- 
amples worthy of the period. 

One of the outstanding remnants of the 
Spanish colonial period is a panel door 
(shown in Figure III) carved from Spanish 
cedar by Manuel Cabrera in the Spanish colo- 
nial historical style. Its well-thought-out de- 
sign conveys a pleasant feeling through the 
nice balance of horizontal and vertical lines. 
It was originally one of a pair of double en- 
trance doors to the famous Veramendi Palace, 
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home of Juan Martin Veramendi, governor of 
Coahuila and Texas in 1832. The Palace was 
a one-story, rock-adobe structure, standing 
flush with the sidewalk on the east side of 
Soledad Street in San Antonio. The double 
doors, swung on iron pivots, opened into a 
passageway leading into the rear courtyard. 
They closed on many a dramatic moment in 
Texas history, for it was here that James 
Bowie courted and wed Veramendi’s daugh- 
ter, Ursula, who converted her father to the 
Texas cause. Here Ben Milam died after hav- 
ing suffered a fatal wound during the storm- 
ing of San Antonio in the winter of 1835. In 
1861 the house was an arsenal and headquar- 
ters for the U. S. Army, Department of 
Texas, and it was here that General Twiggs 
surrendered the Federal soldiers and the 
French properties to the Confederate com- 
missioners. In later years the house was put 
to commercial uses, at one time being a hotel. 
It was torn down in 1910 to make way for a 
two-story printing plant. Today the panel 
door is all that remains of the famous old 
structure, but it testifies to the careful plan- 
ning and excellent workmanship of the Span- 
ish craftsmen. It may be seen in the Gover- 
nor’s Palace in San Antonio, a depository for 
relics of the Spanish colonial era. Also pre- 
served there is another worthy example of 
Spanish art: a monk’s chair (represented in 
Figure II) made of native cypress and left 
in the natural finish. At the San Fernando 
Cathedral in the same city may be seen the 
crucifix shown in Figure I. The cross is 
painted black, with gilded letters, and the 
drapery is greyish-green, but the figure is left 
in the natural wood. Its surface has been well 
preserved by the oil paints. It was carved 
about 1875, and measures approximately 
fourteen inches by eighteen. 


WwW the coming of the Anglo-American 
colonists in the 1820’s the stamp of the 
South was firmly implanted on Texas soil. 
Primitive, rigorous conditions, when women 
in drab calico stirred hog grease and hominy 
with homemade wooden spoons and the crude 
doors of log cabins were fastened with 
wooden pins, gave way to the era of large 
plantations flourishing with slave labor. Dur- 
ing this time Texas provincial art was marked 
by highly skilled Negro craftsmanship. Every 


farm had its trained workers, and all neces- 
sary articles were executed wholly along the 
lines taught by the white owner. The cabinet- 
making, in the main, followed the traditions 
of the Southern states from which the set- 
tlers had come, varying mostly through the 
use of native materials. 

Among the interesting items of plantation 
origin is the bureau (shown in Figure V), 
which was made about 1879 for Sam Hous- 
ton. The native walnut, stained and waxed, is 
in excellent condition, worthy of long and 
continuous use. Mrs. Horace Leigh, of 
Huntsville, Texas, owns it. The writing desk 
(shown in Figure IV) was made in 1820 by 
slave labor on a Red River plantation. It is 
of walnut, varnished and waxed. It belongs to 
Mrs. Hobart Key, Sr., of Marshall, Texas. 

Other pieces attributed to Southern influ- 
ence include a child’s high chair and the dou- 
ble-back chair (shown in Figure VIII) 
which may be seen in the Frontier Museum at 
Bandera, Texas. Both are made of hickory 
and rawhide, and ably convey the sturdy qual- 
ity of the Texas provincial style. They were 
made in Austin about 1868. Small useful 
articles belonging to the period show the 
same perfect welding of material and purpose. 
An interesting substitution of wood for metal 
may be seen in a wagon jack fashioned from 
hickory about 1838 at Austin, Texas, where 
it is preserved today in the Pioneer Memo- 
rial Museum. It is shown in Figure IX. 

Of all the articles recorded in The Index, 
the only item not inspired by functionalism is 
the excellent example of primitive wood carv- 
ing pictured as frontispiece. It was made in 
1885 by George Kain, of Matagorda, Texas. 
Intrigued by the well-seasoned driftwood 
washed ashore near his home, he devised 
plans for using it. The plaque (reproduced 
opposite page 111) was carved from Spanish 
cedar and finished with stain and varnish; it 
is eight and one-half inches wide and one and 
one-half inches thick, and is in an excellent 
state of preservation. Members of Mr. Kain’s 
family own it. 


f esge has long known and recognized 
the outstanding arts and crafts of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch, whose creative contribu- 
tion to their new home has colored the artistic 
heritage of our country. The little known but 
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equally generous contribution of the Texas 
Germans is also noteworthy. By adding their 
wealth of invention to the artistic heritage of 
Texas, they have greatly enriched their new 
homeland. The extent of their contribution 
can be easily understood if we remember that 
the German colonists were selected for their 
proficiency in crafts and trades, and came to 
Texas with the determination to practice their 
trades here. No settlement in Texas could 
boast of more highly trained artisans than the 
German colonies. 

We see an interesting example in the case 
of Peter Tatsch, who came to Fredericksburg 
in 1852, bringing with him his turning-lathe. 
It resembled a huge spinning wheel and was 
operated by a foot tread. But he was more 
than compensated for the difficulty of trans- 
porting this cumbersome burden, for his work 
profoundly influenced the cabinetmakers of 
that day and his skill and artistry set the cul- 
tural pattern of his community. After he had 
completed his stone home (which is today one 
of the most interesting and best preserved 
examples of early German architecture in 
Texas) and had furnished it, he turned his 
attention in the direction of the community’s 
greatest need: cradles and rawhide chairs. 
His well-designed chairs, usually made of 
hickory, all carefully cut and fitted, were put 
together with wooden pegs. Frequently the 
rawhide chairs carried the owner’s cattle 
brand. They stand today among the best ex- 
amples of German colonial furniture. The 
substantial little cradles were rendered no less 
sturdy or functional by the use of hand- 
turned spindles instead of solid sides. Ex- 
amples of these two items may be seen in the 
Sophianburg Museum at Fredericksburg. To 
Mr. Tatsch is also attributed the invention of 
the rocking chair: to the usual rawhide chair, 
he added the uniquely turned runners and 
thus endeared himself to many an early home- 
steader. His original home still contains many 
beautifully executed pieces of furniture which 
are a source of great pride to the entire com- 
munity ; most of these are of native black wal- 
nut. In his work we feel the direct appeal of 
beauty and strength found in simplicity. An 
example of German colonial furniture is 
shown in Figure VII; it is a cypress chest, 
with the natural grain showing, made about 


1860 by a cabinetmaker at Yorktown, Texas 
(now owned by Mrs. George Hagy, of San 
Antonio). Other interesting items recorded 
in The Index include a high-seated hickory 
chair with hide bottom (now in the Sophian- 
burg Museum at Fredericksburg), made 
probably in 1875 by Father Tarillion for his 
own use; and a grain shovel, four and one- 
half feet long (shown in Figure X), probably 
made about 1847 by Conrad Welge of Fred- 
ericksburg. 

The outstanding item from all Texas, how- 
ever, is the highly original wood block shown 
on page 159. In artistry it transcends all the 
other pieces; it reveals the full triumph of 
native influence ; and the story it tells is his- 
torically significant. In 1859 William Lange 
acquired a picturesque piece of property in 
the northwest corner of Gillespie County, not 
far from Fredericksburg; there among the 
trees where a spring-fed river joined Thread- 
ingill Creek, he built a water-mill and a dam. 
His business prospered and grew, and the 
dam was built higher to increase the power; 
but the pressure proved too great, and the 
wheel broke. Mr. Lange then imported a tur- 
bine, which, in turn, called for still more 
power and required the rebuilding of the dam. 
A few hours after its completion the dam 
broke. This was a calamity not only to Mr. 
Lange, but also to the whole community, 
which was dependent on his mill for flour and 
meal. With the rugged determination that 
characterized the colony, Mr. Lange set out 
to rebuild it, and devoted three years to the 
project. The result is a masterpiece of ma- 
sonry, built to serve through the centuries. 
Above the dam is a deep pool of clear water 
fed by mountain springs, offering a secure 
watering place to the mountain deer abound- 
ing in the region. This scene inspired the de- 
sign of the wood block that was stamped on 
every flour sack from Lange’s mill and car- 
ried its success story into homes over a wide 
area of Texas. The mill did a flourishing busi- 
ness and was the last of the old Texas burr 
mills to close. The beautifully executed wood- 
cut, carved from a block fourteen by twelve 
inches, is perfectly preserved and may be 
seen today in the museum at Fredericksburg. 

The German artisans, endowed with high 
mechanical skill and inventive genius, did not 
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SPANISH CRAFTS 


Fig. I (top left) Crucifix, 18% inches high, 
probably made in San Antonio, Texas, about 
1875; now in San Fernando Cathedral, San 
Antonio. (Artist, Pearl Davis.) 


Fig. Il (above) Monk's chair, 31% inches 
high, of cypress ; probably made in New Mex- 
ico during the early eighteenth century. The 
chair is now in the Spanish Governor’s Palace, 
San Antonio, Texas. (Artist, Ursula Lauder- 
dale. ) 


Fig. III (left) Panel dcor of Spanish cedar, 
74 inches high, made in 1721; now in the Span- 
ish Governor's Palace, San Antonio, Texas. 
(Artist, Angeline Starr.) 


All reproductions on this and the following 
three pages are from facsimile paintings made 
for The Index of American Design and are 
used with the permission of the National Gal- 
lery of Art, Washington, D. C, 





EXAMPLES OF 
FURNITURE MADE 
BY NEGRO LABOR 


Fig. IV (right) Writing desk, 
60 inches high, of walnut ; made 
by slaves on plantation on upper 
Red River in 1820. Owned by 
Mrs. Hobart Key, Sr., Marshall, 
Texas. (Artists, Joe Brennon 
and Jesus Pena.) 


Fiy. V (left) Bureau of walnut, 42% 
inches high; possibly made near Crock- 
ett, Texas, about 1879. Owned by Mrs. 
Horace Leigh, Huntsville, Texas. ( Ar- 
tist, Jesus Pena.) 





FRENCH AND GERMAN 
CRAFTS 


Fig. VI (left) Chair, 28 inches high; pecan 
frame and rawhide seat. Made in 1850 by 
B. Schweer-Balsen, Quihi, Texas. Owned by 
D. J. Reitzer, Quihi, Texas. (Artist, Rafaela 
Gomez. ) 


Fig. VII (below) Chest, 41 inches high, of 
cypress with hand-wrought iron lock and 
hinges ; made in Yorktown, Texas, about 1860. 
Owned by Mrs.George L. Hagy,San Antonio, 
Texas. (Artist, Esther Molina.) 





UTILITARIAN ARTICLES 


Fig. VI11 (right) Double-back chair, 33 inch- 
es high, hickory frame; made in Austin, 
Texas, about 1868. Now in the Frontier Mu- 
seum, Bandera, Texas. (Artist, Dorothy Edith 
Johnson. ) 


Fig. 1X (below) Wagon jack, 23% inches 
high; made of hickory in Austin, Texas, about 
1838. Now in the Pioneer Memorial Museum, 
Austin, Texas. (Artist, Marye Hansen.) 





Fig. X (far right below) Grain shovel, 53 
inches long; probably made by Conrad J. 
Welge, Fredericksburg, Texas, about 1847. 
Owned by Mrs. Anna Welge Lewis, Freder- 
icksburg, Texas. (Artist, Marye Hansen.) 





Fiq. XI (right) Meat chopper, 36 inches long; made by 
Weiss, first blacksmith of Fredericksburg, Texas, about 
1851. Owned by Mrs. J. H. Klein of San Antonio, Texas. 
(Artist, Eugene R. Szepessy. ) 
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confine themselves to a “wood” culture, but 
their works in limestone masonry and metal 
are outside the scope of this article. It may 
suffice to say that the colony imported iron at 
great expense and that the first blacksmith 
shop, operated by Mr. Weiss, prepared well- 
designed, handwrought hardware, built to 
serve and to endure. In the field of metal 
work the German colonists far excelled their 
Anglo-Saxon contemporaries. A unique ex- 
ample of Weiss’s work, a meat chopper with 
seven-inch blades, is pictured in Figure XI. 

One other strain of influence is shown by 
the work of B. Schweer-Balsen, who repre- 
sents the French colonists—people from Al- 
sace and Lorraine—who settled Castroville, 
under the French impresario, Henry Castro. 
A skilled craftsman, Schweer-Balsen achieved 
a high degree of perfection with the indige- 
nous materials of his new homeland. The 
rawhide-bottom chair shown in Figure VI 
was made by him from pecan wood. 


E HAVE confined our survey to objects 

fashioned from wood, but one piece of 
leatherwork recorded in The Index deserves 
to be included in our estimate of Texas pio- 
neer art. It is a frontiersman’s suit, designed 
and made by Robert Hall, of Cotulla, Texas, 
an old hunter and Indian fighter, who “made 
every stitch of it” himself, as he says. He 
saved the skins of animals for forty years in 
preparation for his masterpiece, and he boasts 
that the coat alone contains one hundred 
pieces, each from a different animal, reptile, 
or bird. The main body of the suit is of deer- 
skin; but the back of the jacket is cut from 
natural, long-haired mohair goatskin ; and the 
shoulder insets, in the manner of epaulettes, 
are of the same material but are dyed a bril- 
liant red. Figures of little animals, all cut 
from different fur, are appliquéd on the 
sleeves. Buttonholes are worked within a 
square of appliquéd fur; and the buttons are 
bits of fur-covered gourd, tied to the jacket 
with little leather thongs. Around the bottom 
of the jacket is an elaborate fringe, made 
from “315 deer hoofs, 40 bear claws, and 
hundreds of rattlesnakes,” to quote the maker 
again, each suspended on the slenderest of 
leather thongs. There is also a soft buckskin 
fringe running down the outer seams of the 


Drawings by Bertha Landers 


trousers, and this is outlined on either side by 
meticulous green. and red featherstitching. 
All these decorative notes, however, serve 
merely as a background for the beautifully 
executed beadwork which adorns the front 
of the buckskin trousers and the cuffs of the 
jacket. The design (a portion of which is re- 
produced on page 160) is worked in brilliantly 
colored beads against panels of black velvet, 
with each panel bound in red braid. The suit 
is in excellent condition, since Robert Hall 
wore it only on the infrequent occasions of 
frontier reunions, and it is now owned by the 
Dallas Historical Society, having been re- 
ceived as a gift from Robert Hall’s grandson. 
It shows a high degree of creative talent and 
clearly objectifies the varied influences of 
frontier life. 

The work of The Index covers a wide field, 
with all the handicrafts represented to some 
extent ; and in the wealth of objects fashioned 
by Texans we can see many different streams 
of energy uniting into a rich tapestry of hu- 
man endeavor. If, on the whole, it would ap- 
pear that the historical significance of the 
articles transcends their artistry, it is well to 
remember that a tradition of craftsmanship 
is a long-time growth. As The Index has 
proved, its roots lie deep in our cultural past. 
Crafts, from primitive society up to our own 
day, possess beauty, not because they are in- 
dividual, but because they conform. Yet their 
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standardization differs greatly from that of 
the machine age; and their differences result 
largely from the impossibility of duplicating 
a handmade article. The designs employed are 
invariably old, having been handed down for 
generations with only minor variations. But, 
through the process of use, weak points are 
discovered and corrected, while the good 
points are retained. Here the claim might eas- 
ily be made that Texas provincial art has com- 
tributed something to the entire field of ap- 
plied art. The rigorous conditions of early 
Texas could tolerate no weakness, and use on 
the frontier meant hard use. The forthright, 
sturdy character of the early Texans shines 
forth clearly in the objects they fashioned and 
used. 

The Index of American Design has offered 
us the results of its findings as a source of 
vitality and renewal for our own time, and we 
have already hazarded the guess that the 


primitive and the provincial will provide the 
great storehouse for future American art. 
But with regard to the possible influence of 
Texas provincial art, we must be more cir- 
cumspect. What we can see most clearly today 
is its warmth of human touch, its severe func- 
tionalism, its use of the minimum of material 
and labor to assure the maximum of rugged 
strength and durability. But these things are, 
in themselves, valuable. And the picture, fur- 
thermore, is not yet complete. The work of 
the Texas division of The Index was curtailed 
in 1941, before its logical conclusion, and 
much remains to be done—in particular, the 
field of Texas leatherwork has barely been 
touched. It is to be hoped that the limited 
material now available will become the basis 
for further exploratory work and that the 
National Gallery of Art at Washington will 
continue to preserve the materials for study 
as they are discovered. 
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Elinor Wylie weuld have liked this story—$9,300 paid 
for Shelley's Necessity of Atheism by the University of 
Texas, and the Texas lawmakers up in arms abeut it! 


Shelley Meets the Texas 
Legislature 


By Fannie E. Ratchford and Walter Manly 


ORE than a century ago a thin tract 
M of harmless content and alarming 
title shocked a smug and reactionary 
English university into expelling its author, 
the greatest name in poetry that ever graced 
its rolls. Incredible though it may seem, this 
same little pamphlet, after one hundred and 
thirty-three years, only a few months ago be- 
came the center of a bitter legislative storm 
that lashed at the University of Texas. Resur- 
rected from the obscurity of research shelf 
and literary anecdote and galvanized into a 
few hours of life, it had its day in the head- 
lines. 

In early spring of 1810, Sir Timothy Shel- 
ley, M.P., of Field Place, Warnham, Sussex, 
took his son, Percy Bysshe, still a student at 
Eton, to Oxford for enrollment in University 
College, from which he himself had received 
the Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts de- 
grees. In course of a tour of University 
environs, Sir Timothy introduced Bysshe to 
the book and stationery shop of Munday and 
Slatter, admonishing Munday, “My son here 
has a literary turn, he is already an author, 
and do pray indulge him in his printing 
freaks.” 

The prideful boast had, indeed, a basis of 
fact, for though the boy had not yet published 
anything, he had several small volumes near 
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completion, and in the months between regis- 
tration and taking up residence at the Uni- 
versity two of his effusions went into print. 
The first was an extravagant romance of ter- 
ror and sentimentality called Zastrozzi. Char- 
acterized by an early reviewer as “one... of 
the most savage and improbable demons that 
ever issued from a diseased brain,” and by a 
recent critic as “one of the poorest examples 
of one of the poorest types of fiction ever 
published in England,” it yet had sufficient 
sale to bring its author £40, which he spent on 
“a most magnificent banquet” shared by eight 
of his schoolfellows in celebration of the de- 
nunciation the book called down upon him. 

Shelley’s other publication of about the 
same time was a collection of seventeen poems 
savoring strongly of Chatterton, Monk Lewis, 
and Scott, written by himself and his sister, 
Elizabeth, called Original Poetry by Victor 
and Cazire. Its printing by C. and W. Phil- 
lips at Worthing involved young Shelley in 
pecuniary difficulties, which he sought to re- 
lieve by placing it in the hands of J. J. Stock- 
dale, of London, for sale—fourteen hundred 
and eighty copies. Stockdale had advertised 
the little volume in most of the London papers 
when he found, to his embarrassment, that 
one of its pieces, “Saint Edmund’s Eve,” was 
a verbatim plagiarism of Monk Lewis’s “The 
Black Cannon of Elmham,or Saint Edmund’s 
Eve.” Shelley, informed of the discovery, in 
hot indignation at the trick his sister had 
played upon him, destroyed the whole of the 
edition still in Stockdale’s hands; about one 
hundred copies had already gone into circu- 
lation. 
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With these two exciting literary ventures 
behind him, young Shelley, at Michaelmas 
term took up residence at University College, 
Oxford, in newly furnished rooms ‘on the 
first floor, and on the right of the entrance 
next to the hall.” 

The Oxford that received young Shelley, 
was, according to criticisms of the day, a 
stronghold of political prejudice, stupidity, 
and frivolity. The Edinburgh Review charged 
that it ignored the advance of science and 
failed to cultivate the spirit of free inquiry ; 
that it still received the dictates of Aristotle 
as infallible decrees and mistook the infancy 
of science for its maturity. 


gers this stagnant atmosphere came eight- 
een-year-old Shelley, idealist and rebel, 
fresh from reading Godwin’s Political Justice 
and burning to reform the world, to make it a 
place where man, freed from tradition and 
superstition, lived after the dictates of his own 
enlightened nature. 

The inherent and inescapable conflict be- 
tween the boy and college authorities was not 
felt immediately. It was only in perspective of 
bitter experience that Shelley wrote, a year 
after his expulsion: “Oxonian Society was 
insipid to me, uncongenial with my habits and 
thinking. I could not descend to common life: 
the sublime interest of poetry, lofty and ex- 
alted achievements, the proselytism of the 
world, the equalization of its inhabitants, were 
to me the soul of my soul.” 

Shelley’s college days were, actually, much 
livelier and pleasanter than his generalization 
suggests. He brought with him his cherished 
“philosophical instruments”: electrical ma- 
chine, air pump, galvanic trough, solar micro- 
scope, glass jars and receivers ; and continued, 
to the utter ruin of his fresh room-furnish- 
ings, the experiments and plans which had 
enlivened his Eton days. In Thomas Jefferson 
Hogg, a fellow student, he found a congenial 
friend to whom he demonstrated the won- 
ders of his electrical machine, planning a 
super-kite by which to draw down from the 
clouds ammunition for a mighty thunder- 
storm, which, properly directed, would pro- 
duce stupendous results. He indulged his pen- 
chant for metaphysics in reading Plato, Locke, 


Hume, Stewart, and many others, and dis- 
cussing their teachings with Hogg; and he 
varied his classical reading by writing poetry 
which he recited to Hogg in his room or on 
long cross-country walks. “He was indeed a 
whole university in himself to me,” Hogg 
wrote years later. 

Shelley’s great imagination, Hogg conjec- 
tures, not yet having found its highest ex- 
pression, vented itself at this period of 
development in destruction, and to his eager 
and inquiring spirit skeptical philosophy par- 
took of the new and wonderful. In joyful 
hours of disputation he called in question and 
destroyed by his logic, as he thought, many of 
the accepted social traditions. To his excite- 
ment-loving soul, destruction on a grand scale 
was as inspiring and satisfying as creation to 
most men. 

Yet, according to Hogg, who knew him 
more intimately than anyone else through his 
short university career, argumentative though 
Shelley was, “wrongheaded and stubborn,” 
he was always benevolent and singularly free 
from the dissipations that might be expected 
in one of his excitable nature: “The purity 
and sanctity of his life was most conspicuous,” 
Hogg testified. 


H* first public heresy came only a few 
weeks after taking up residence at the 
University. About mid-November, he printed 
and distributed privately a thin quarto of 
verse, represented in its title, The Posthumous 
Fragments of Margaret Nicholson, as the 
work of a poor, crazed washerwoman, who, 
years before, had attempted the life of George 
IIT. Its editor, by the same representation, was 
her nephew, John Fitzvictor, a name refer- 
ring, it seems, to the suppressed Original Po- 
etry by Victor and Cazire. Under cover of a 
mad laundress’s ravings, Shelley in his vol- 
ume got by with two poems denouncing mon- 
archs as oppressors of mankind which other- 
wise might have brought the printers to trial 
for sedition. 

To its perpetrators—Shelley and Hogg— 
the hoax seemed a perfect success, for the 
poems had some vogue, being generally ac- 
cepted as the genuine production of a would- 
be regicide. Those who may have penetrated 
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SHELLEY MEETS THE TEXAS LEGISLATURE 


the pretense held their peace, though one, 
guessing Shelley’s responsibility, remarked 
that the pamphlet was “stuffed with treason,” 
but “extremely dull.” 

Two of the six poems included in the Mar- 
garet Nicholson group have to do with an 
event in Shelley’s life which increased his 
rebellion against established religion. In the 
course of the previous summer he had become 
engaged to his cousin Harriet Grove, and in 
letters to her, he poured out many of the ideas 
that filled his brain, to the end, he says, “that 
both she and myself might see if by coinci- 
dence of intellect we were willing to enter a 
closer, an eternal union.” Harriet, at length 
becoming frightened by Shelley’s specula- 
tions, consulted her father and mother, who 
insisted that the correspondence be broken off. 
To Shelley this disaster was a pointed illustra- 
tion of the boundless human woe wrought by 
religious bigotry, and he vowed, “I will crush 
Intolerance. . . . I will at least attempt it.” 

He opened the attack on “hideous, hated 
trails of Superstition” in his own home and 
lost the first skirmish. His sister Elizabeth, 
whom he wished to marry to Hogg, he found 
already too far “tainted” to be rescued from 
the influence of a “mild and intolerant, yet 
narrow-minded mother.” His mother herself, 
when he tried to convert her, thought him “on 
the high road to Pandemonium,” and feared 
that he was trying to make “a deistical coterie” 
of his little sisters. Sir Timothy merely re- 
minded the young enthusiast that he himself 
had read Locke thirty years before. 

Shelley, Senior, became more perturbed, 
however, when bookseller and printer warned 
him that his son had not only inquired for a 
certain Hebrew essay attacking the truth of 
Christianity, but was actually collaborating 
with Hogg in the printing of a novel called 
Lenora, which the printer refused to go on 
with because of its expression of “free no- 
tions.” Though Sir Timothy was a man of 
much better principles than his own father, 
who had been “a complete atheist, cynical 
materialist, a miser of mean habits and avari- 
cious dealings,” he lacked the wisdom and 
resourcefulness of the old man who estab- 
lished the family fortune. With slight appre- 
ciation of the spiritual values of religion, Sir 
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Timothy set great store by it as an institution, 
a bulwark of the state and home. If his per- 
sonal standards are fairly represented by his 
warning that, though he would provide for 
illegitimate children, he would not tolerate a 
mesalliance, it is no wonder that Shelley had 
little respect for them. He moved swiftly to 
ward off threatened disgrace by arguing the 
reasonableness of Christianity and employing 
a learned divine to instruct the young skeptic. 
Bysshe in turn confided to his father “his pri- 
vate sentiments.” Reasonable beings like him- 
self, he contended, could not accept Christian- 
ity on faith, but must have physical evidence 
which, so far as he could learn, did not exist. 

Already the boy, carried along by his en- 
thusiasm for logic and reasoning, had formu- 
lated his arguments in a folder of thirteen 
pages, entitled The Necessity of Atheism. He 
had not yet distributed it because, he wrote a 
friend, “We are afraid of the Legislature’s 
power with respect to Heretics.” 


URMISING that no bookseller in the king- 
dom would dare handle The Necessity of 
Atheism, Shelley entered the shop of Munday 
and Slatter in the absence of its proprietors 
and strewed the counters and windows with 
copies, instructing the helpless salesman to sell 
them at sixpence each. 

A few minutes later a fellow of his coilege, 
passing the window, spied the alarming title. 
He entered, examined the book, and straight- 
way took council with the proprietors, with 
the result that all copies were speedily gath- 
ered up and taken into the back kitchen and 
there burned. The printers, in turn, were 
warned to destroy “every vestige in their pos- 
session, books, manuscript, and type.” The 
next step was a conference with Shelley him- 
self, urging him to destroy the copies remain- 
ing in his possession. “All seemed of no avail 
—he appeared to glory in the course he had 
adopted.” Indeed, he and Hogg continued 
joyfully to distribute the pamphlet to profes- 
sors and heads of colleges. They even mailed 
copies to all the bishops in the kingdom. 

Even so, no official notice of the pamphlet 
was taken until a copy reached the Reverend 
Edward Copleston, Professor of Poetry and 
Fellow of Oriel, accompanied, like all the 
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others, with a polite letter in the author’s hand 
“inviting criticism and discussion.” The Rev- 
erend Copleston, who had publicly served 
notice that Oxford would tolerate no new 
discoveries in religion, was not one to overlook 
the challenge. The Master and Fellows of 
University College were called together, and 
Shelley was sent for immediately after break- 
fast on the morning of March 25, 1811. Ac- 
cording to his own account of the session, he 
was confronted with “the little syllabus,” and 
asked if he were the author of it. Convinced 
that a confession was sought that punishment 
might be inflicted, Shelley replied, “You are 
resolved to punish me, if I should acknowl- 
edge that it is my work. If you can prove that 
it is, produce your evidence; it is neither just 
nor lawful to interrogate me in such a case 
and for such a purpose. Such proceedings 
would become a court of inquisitors, but not 
free men in a free country.” 

His continued refusal to answer the ques- 
tion brought the Master’s decree, “Then you 
are expelled; and I desire you will quit the 
College early tomorrow morningatthelatest.” 

Shelley was stunned, and Hogg, petitioning 
the Master and Fellows to reconsider their 
action, was sent for and questioned in the 
same manner. He, too, refusing to answer, 
was included in the decree of expulsion posted 
on the hall door about noon of the same day: 
“At a meeting of the Masters and Fellows 
held this day it was determined that Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg and Percy Bysshe Shelley be 
publicly expelled for contumaciously refus- 
ing to answer questions proposed to them, and 
for also repeatedly declining to disavow a pub- 
lication entitled The Necessity of Atheism.” 

With the break between Shelley and his 
father, following the expulsion, and the re- 
maining eleven years of Shelley’s short life— 
his crusade to better the political and economic 
conditions of Ireland, his life on the Conti- 
nent, the ripening of his poetical genius, and 
his early death—this essay has nothing to do. 
Its concern is with the copy of The Necessity 
of Atheism, now at the University of Texas. 

All of Shelley’s publications up to this 
point—Zastrozst, Original Poetry by Victor 
and Cazire, Margaret Nicholson, St. Irvyne 
(also published while Shelley was at Ox- 


ford), and The Necessity of Atheism—trepre- 
senting Shelley’s genius in its formative stage, 
are of the utmost critical impe .u..ce, and are 
so rare that they long ago became prohibitive 
in price except to the very rich. Three of them 
are now unobtainable at any price and would 
bring a king’s ransom, each in its separate 
right, should a copy by unforeseen possibility 
come on the market. 

Up to the spring of 1939, the University of 
Texas was the cynosure of envious eyes as 
possessor of the first four of these treasures. 
The Wrenn Library, among its rich Shelley 
holdings, had not only the two novels, Zas- 
trozzi and St. Irvyne, but the extremely rare 
Original Poetry by Victor and Cazire, one of 
the three copies known, and the most interest- 
ing individually of the three for its personal 
association. It was the first copy recovered 
after almost a century of forgetfulness, and 
it came from a descendant of Harriet Grove, 
to whom Shelley had sent it in the days of 
their betrothal. Of the two remaining copies, 
one is in the Ashley Library, now in the Brit- 
ish Museum, and the other was procured by 
the Huntington Library at the death of Fred- 
erick R. Halsey. It seems safe to say, in light 
of Shelley’s destruction of the edition and the 
present money value of the book, that no other 
copies remain in obscurity. 

The Miriam Lutcher Stark Library brought 
to the University of Texas in 1926 an un- 
bound and totally untrimmed copy of Mar- 
garet Nicholson, by all standards the finest of 
the six recorded copies. Five of these six, in- 
cluding the Stark copy, are in this country, in 
the Boston Public Library, the Library of 
Congress, the Huntington Library, and the 
private library of Carl H. Pforzheimer, whose 
copy formerly belonged to H. Buxton For- 
man. For her uncut copy Mrs. Stark in the 
early twenties paid $9,500. 

But neither Mr. Wrenn nor Mrs. Stark had 
ever had a chance to buy a copy of The Neces- 
sity of Atheism. Indeed there was but one 
known copy remaining outside a permanent 
collection—that owned by John A. Spoor of 
Chicago—and Texas’ only hope of ever ac- 
quiring the pamphlet lay in this copy. It was 
hoped that his library would be sold at his 
death. 
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The Spoor Necessity of Atheism had sev- 
eral other claims to distinction. It was un- 
bound andru.:trimmed, exactly as when Shel- 


Jey himself sent it to his father, except that it 


bears across its title-page, like the mark of a 
lash, Sir Timothy’s condemnation, “Impious.” 
Accompanying it were two letters of extraor- 
dinary interest, taking the reader very close 
to the troubled minds of both father and son, 
through the days when reconciliation still 
seemed possible. One is a short note by Shelley 
addressed to Edward Graham, his father’s 
protégé and his own friend, living in London: 
“You need not advertise the Atheism as it is 
not yet published—we are afraid of the Leg- 
islature’s power with respect to Heretics—I 
intended to have come to London on Satur- 
day, but was afraid that if I left Oxford so 
abruptly I shd. be suspected as Author of the 
tract.... All the bishops have the Atheism.” 

The other, much longer, represents Sir 
Timothy speaking through his attorney, Wil- 
liam Whitton. It is written to C. and W. Phil- 
lips, who printed the disturbing tract : 


I have a publication before me intitled, “The 
Necessity of Atheism” which was printed by 
you and by which you have been instrumental 
to two young students of Oxford being ex- 
pelled from their college and you must there- 
fore know that you have done to them and to 
their families an injury for which no sacrifice 
within your power can compensate. I have 
been informed that a prosecution is intended 
against you and my motive for writing this to 
you is to caution you against incurring fur- 
ther censure and responsibility and heeping 
difficulties upon the two young men by an 
attempt to put to the press any other work 
from them or at their instance. How you 
could venture to give publicity to such a blas- 
phemous work at the instance of a stripling 
orily 19 years of age whose father and family 
you must have known, without the least com- 
munication with them, must be a matter of 
astonishment and surprise to every one. .. . 


— Mr. Spoor died in 1926, his li- 
brary was not put on sale until the spring 
of 1939. In the meantime, The Necessity of 
Atheism—to most collectors and dealers the 
most important item in the library—was en- 
viously eyed by the book world. When the 
long-waited-for moment of sale arrived, two 


determined bidders seen eutdistanced ether 
entrants. One ef these was the University of 
Texas, which in the end seeured the few pre- 
cious sheets of paper with aecempanying let- 
ters, for $9,300—$200 less than Mrs. Stark 


' paid for Margaret Nicholson. 


The book, together with others of special 
rarity, was paid for from private funds, and 
was held by an Austin bank until the Forty- 
seventh Legislature re-appropriated for its 
purchase a sum earlier designated for setting 
up the Stark Library, but not used because 
Mr. Stark himself bore the expense of trans- 
ferring and establishing his mother’s gift. 

Lurid title plus purchase price—The Neces- 
sity of Atheism for $9,300 !—was a combina- 
tion that might well make intelligent, fair- 
minded taxpayers of any state ask questions. 
Enemies of the University did not everlook 
the opportunity. Hardly was the Forty-eighth 
Legislature convened before a report of the 
transaction, lacking clarifying particulars, 
was in possession of key members, and in due 
time the resultant resolution was passed by 
the House of Representatives : 


That one ef the said boeks was a 15 [ac- 
tually 13] page beok by Percy Shelley entitled 
“The Necessity ef Atheism,” which book is 
prominently displayed under glass case... 
without explanation as to whether er not the 
University advocates er approves the book 
and its title. 


The authors of the resolution in writing this 
last clause forgot Sir Timothy’s “Impious” 
across the title-page. 

The effect of the resolution was hardly 
what its inciters had expected. Texans are too 
forward looking to be excited over a youthful 
effusion almost a century and a half old, and 
to many of them Shelley is a joyful name at- 
tached to “Ode to a Skylark,” a poem a Texan 
may associate with his native mocking bird. 
Far from being shocked at the price, the state, 
which loves its University and the Rare Books 
Collections, swelled with pride that Texas 
should have beaten Eastern competitors in a 
race for the only copy of The Necessity of 
Atheism in America. “Net many states have 
a library worthy of a $10,000 book to carry it 
nearer completion,” they exulted. 

Indignant protests, chuckles, and laughter 
soon informed the resolving legislators of the 
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mind of their constituents, and the most ear- 
nest urgings of University authorities failed 
to bring about the appointment of a commit- 
tee to investigate the purchase. 


Byer gerncgni: moved by the stir to 
read the pamphlet, finish it with the 
disappointed and accusing air of one who has 
been tricked by a clever advertisement. In the 
first place it partakes more of the nature of 
inquiry than doctrine, in accordance with its 
prefatory note: 


As a love of truth is the only motive which 
actuates the Author of this little tract, he 
earnestly entreats that those of his readers 
who may discover any deficiency in his reason- 
ing, or may be in possession of proofs which 
his mind could never obtain, would offer them, 
together with their objection to the Public, as 
briefly, as methodicaliy, as plainly as he has 
taken the liberty of doing. 


In the second place, Shelley’s boyish argu- 
ment, at worst or best little more than an 
immature exercise in formal logic, is dull 
reading and makes no appeal to the present- 
day undergraduate, be his mind ever so bent 
toward the unconventional and iconoclastic. 
But one fact does not escape the thousands 
of young Texans who have been incited by 
the legislative tempest in a teapot to look upon 
the horrifying title for themselves: whereas 
Oxford University which expelled Percy 
Bysshe Shelley for writing The Necessity of 
Atheism has only a torn and imperfect copy 
of the pamphlet to treasure in self-condemn- 
ing regret, the University of Texas has “the 
finest copy in existence” to remind its stu- 
dents that no Texan, young or old, seeking 
the truth or declaring his honest convictions 
—even about religion—need be “afraid of 
the Legislature’s power with respect to Her- 
etics.” 
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He's the subject of many a tall tale, but his 
private life isn’t so well known—naturally. 
He’s— 


The Snake Without a Friend 


By Virginia Duncan 


out a friend, it is the rattlesnake. Prairie 

dogs bury rattlesnakes alive; dogs kill 
them; eagles, hawks, chaparral cocks, tur- 
keys, chickens, hogs, and cannibalistic snakes 
eat them. Obeying an unwritten law of the 
range never to leave a rattlesnake alive, ranch- 
ers kill them to protect livestock. Many people 
collect them as a hobby or for canning, labora- 
tory experiments, zoos, and reptile gardens, 
and for production of antivenins. It is amaz- 
ing that the rattlesnake has survived at all. 

When I was a child in West Texas, I saw 
a medium-sized rattlesnake disappearing into 
a prairie dog hole. There wasn’t a prairie dog 
anywhere to be seen. As the last rattle passed 
out of sight, prairie dogs bobbed up every- 
where. In an instant dozens of chattering little 
animals, with their tails jerking, were scratch- 
ing dirt into the hole. When the hole was filled, 
they tamped the soft earth down with their 
heads. The prairie dogs ganged up on that 
rattlesnake ; by using their fast paws as shov- 
els and their hard heads as bulldozers they in- 
terred their common enemy. 

Years later Sonnie Noelke, West Texas 
ranchman, told me that while he was killing 
off the prairie dogs on his ranch he often 
found holes filled with fresh dirt. Digging out 
the holes he discovered that they had dead 
snakes in them. If just a little dirt is thrown in 
a hole on a rattlesnake, he comes out fighting 
mad, but if a lot of dirt is packed in on him he 
can’t get out. 

In their battles with rattlesnakes, chaparral 
cocks (commonly known as road runners) 
dart at the snake until it strikes, and then peck 
at the snake’s eyes and head. Eagles and 
hawks feint several times until the snake un- 
coils and then seize it with their talons. They 
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catch the snake behind the head with one talon 
and about the middle of the body with the 
other. If a bunch of turkeys find a rattlesnake, 
the hens usually stand to one side or go on 
about their business and the gobblers kill the 
snake. They peck at it and strike at it with 
their wings. Chickens often eat the baby rat- 
tlers. They attack them just as they would a 
worm. 

The javelina or Mexican hog is fond of 
snakes. In sections where hogs are raised, few 
rattlesnakes are found. Many times I have 
seen a fat sow with a snake in her mouth, run- 
ning and squealing in her attempt to eat the 
snake without sharing it with a dozen other 
pigs. Generally, hogs are immune to snake bite 
because their subcutaneous layer of fat re- 
tards absorption of venom. 

Some dogs kill rattlesnakes wherever they 
find them. We had a fox terrier once that al- 
ways trotted ahead of us in a trail and she 
found a snake if it was anywhere near our 
path. I never saw her fail to attack one. She 
killed dozens of rattlesnakes in her lifetime. 

The coachwhip, indigo and king snakes 
include rattlesnakes in their diet. I once saw a 
king snake swallowing a rattlesnake which 
looked larger in circumference than the king 
snake. I wondered by what law of dimensions 
the feat could be accomplished. But after 
thirty minutes there was a thoroughly stuffed 
king snake and no rattlesnake. 

For twenty years George Motl of San An- 
gelo, Texas, has hunted rattlesnakes as a 
hobby, often catching as many as forty in one 
den. All told he has captured more than 5,000. 
Motl uses a pole six feet long with a pair of 
pliers on the end which grasps the snake. One 
jaw of the pliers is stationary; the other can 
be opened and closed by a wire. Regardless of 
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the size of the snake, George uses the same 
pole. He has never been bitten. 

Sometimes Mexican cotton pickers catch 
rattlesnakes in the summer months before the 
cotton-picking season opens. One season local 
dealers in the San Antonio region paid thirty- 
five cents a pound for rattlesnakes ; that sea- 
son they bought five tons—about 3,000 aver- 
age diamondbacks. The field collectors called 
at certain towns each week and picked up the 
catch. 

The market for rattlesnakes is spotty and 
uncertain. The dealers send them to the zoos 
and reptile gardens when they need new speci- 
mens, but not many snakes are used in this 
way since the zoos never keep a large number 
at atime. Buyers for zoos pay four or five dol- 
lars a head for an average specimen. The head 
keeper of the Reptile Department at the 
Bronx Zoo has been handling rattlesnakes for 
thirty-three years. He told me that generally 
rattlesnakes lived in captivity for only a year 
or two. There is a record of one rattler which 
lived thirteen years in captivity and another 
which lived eleven years, but they are excep- 
tions. Diamondbacks are pretty nervous and 
most of them refuse to eat in captivity. 

Before the war many people earned extra 
money by selling snake venom. Ross Allen of 
Silver Springs, Florida, made a business of 
“milking” snakes for their venom. He could 
milk about one hundred and fifty an hour, his 
record being one hundred and fifty in forty- 
four and one-half minutes. Mr. Allen is re- 
ported to have said that the content of the 
rattlesnake’s venom gland is worth about 
twenty cents when desiccated. The venom of 
the diamondhack and the cottonmouth moc- 
casin sells for about two dollars a gram; the 
Timber rattler and the Texas diamondback 
venom sells for three dollars and the venom 
from the copperhead brings five dollars a 
gram. Up to November, 1940, Ross Allen 
had handled 40,000 poisonous snakes and had 
never been bitten. 

Many of the people who used to extract 
venom commercially are now in the armed 
services and the manufacturer of antivenins 
in this country was actually faced with a 
shortage of materials for serum production. 
The Philadelphia Zoo is now extracting 
venom from several hundred rattlesnakes. 


This “milking” process is dangerous, because 
each snake must be held by hand, its mouth 
opened, and the fangs hooked over the edge of 
a glass. The poison sacs are pressed and the 
venom flows through the fangs into the con- 
tainer. Colonel Crimmins of San Antonio who 
was once in charge of milking over a thousand 
rattlesnakes in order to collect venom told me 
that they milked each snake about every two 
weeks and that at each milking the supply of 
venom was less. After a few milkings new 
specimens must be obtained, because when the 
snakes are handled in this way they don’t stay 
in good condition. The production of anti- 
venins which require venom from many 
snakes offers the best market for rattlesnakes. 

Since the venom from one poison snake is 
not counteracted by antivenin made from the 
venom of another kind of poison snake, the 
venoms from copperheads, water moccasins, 
and many kinds of rattlesnakes are mixed, 
producing antivenin which is polyvalent — 
effective in treating bites from all North 
American poisonous snakes except the coral 
snake. Antivenin for treatment of coral snake 
bite is made in Brazil. 

Mixed venoms are injected into horses, the 
strength of the injections being gradually in- 
creased until the horses are immune to large 
quantities of venom. The antivenin is then 
prepared from the horses’ blood. 

Since the war comparatively few snakes are 
being caught and sold to dealers because the 
civilian snake catchers now have better paying 
jobs. When the Reptile Garden opened at San 
Antonio in 1933, it paid from ten to fifteen 
cents a pound for rattlesnakes, delivered. 
About 75,000 people a year go to the Reptile 
Gardens. A rattlesnake fry is held there every 
Sunday and on holidays. About one hundred 
and eighty pounds (live weight) of rattle- 
snakes are served during the year, and people 
who have eaten snake steaks always come back 
for more. 

George K. End, pioneer in the packing of 
canned rattlesnake meat, established his can- 
nery at Rattlesnake, Florida. The cannery 
used about a thousand rattlesnakes a year, the 
total supply weighing between six and ten 
thousand pounds; and they claimed they 
could have used twice as many. The buyer at 
Vendome Table Delicacies in New York told 
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me that canned rattlesnake meat had been off 
the market for two years, but that before the 
war there was a good market for it. He said 
that he was going to stock it again as soon as 
he could get it. It sold for a dollar and a quar- 
ter for a five-ounce can. One writer said that 
in consumption of rattlesnake meat New York 
ranks first, Hollywood second and Chicago 
third. 

On July 21, 1944, George K. End died eight 
hours after being bitten by a rattlesnake at his 
snake farm. The antivenin used was believed 
to be stale. Mr. End had handled snakes for 
many years. 

For more than twenty years I lived where 
there were a lot of rattlesnakes, but I was 
never bitten. It was partly luck and partly be- 
cause rattlesnakes are not as dangerous and 
aggressive as most people think they are. I 
don’t claim not to be afraid of them, but I was 
taught never to leave a rattlesnake alive on the 
ranch and I never did. However, it used to 
scare me nearly to death to hear one rattle be- 
fore I saw it. True, their venom-packed bite 
is poisonous, sometimes fatal, but a bitten per- 
son’s chances of dying are slight. 


HERE are twenty-six species and subspe- 
cies of rattlesnakes in North America. 
From the standpoint of size and amount of 
venom expended at a bite, the eastern dia- 
mondback is the most deadly. It is found 
throughout the peninsula of Florida and 
ranges northward into the Carolinas and as 
far west as Louisiana. It is the largest of all 
the rattlesnakes, attaining a maximum length 
of over eight feet. The western diamondback 
is second in size and ranges from the extreme 
southeastern part of California, eastward 
through most of Arizona and New Mexico, 
over all of Texas except the extreme eastern 
and northern parts, through Oklahoma and 
Arkansas to the southeastern part of Mis- 
souri. It is very much like the eastern variety 
in markings except that it has a more faded 
appearance. The western diamondback attains 
a maximum size of seven and a half feet, with 
a twelve inch girth, and weighs as much as 15 
pounds. I’ll never forget the biggest one I 
ever saw and the awful fight I had with it. 
Two girls, visiting at our ranch near Knick- 
erbocker, Texas, went horseback riding with 


me. I took them by an old cemetery on the 
west side of our pasture. According to a local 
legend a mammoth diamondback lived in the 
rock fence around the cemetery, and I was 
orally stretching this legendary character be- 
yond the bounds of the species when, sud- 
denly, there it was! Talk about speaking of 
the Devil— he sure appeared in true form 
in this case. That rattlesnake looked like a big 
pile of salt and pepper with his black and 
white ringed tail contrasting so sharply with 
the rest of him that,it looked like it was tacked 
onto the wrong snake. He was making such a 
racket with his rattling our horses threatened 
to stampede. We were all nearly scared to 
death, but I wanted to prove to my daddy that 
I had killed “the big snake” I’d heard about 
for years; so I got the other girls to help me 
kill it. I don’t blame them for being scared be- 
cause it was the first rattlesnake either of them 
had seen outside of a zoo, and I was scared 
because it was the biggest snake I had ever 
seen. We chunked rocks at it for an hour be- 
fore one of us landed a direct hit and its hum- 
ming rattle slowed to a weak muffled crack- 
ling, the triangular head bowed reluctantly 
onto a flat rock and I finished the job with my 
boot heel. 

By the time we got through fighting the rat- 
tlesnake our horses were plenty skittish. They 
went temperamental on us and refused to 
carry the snake. We simply couldn’t leave the 
evidence of the biggest snake story of our 
lives between two scrubby catclaw bushes on 
a rocky hillside. I knew that we could put it on 
my saddle if we had something to cover it 
with so the horses couldn’t smell it or see it. 
I had a new suede jacket on my saddle but I 
didn’t want to put the snake in that. So one of 
the girls pulled off her stockings and we put 
them on the rattlesnake—one over his head 
and the other over his tail, rolled him in the 
jacket and tied him on the saddle. At the ranch 
house we proudly displayed our big game. It 
was over six feet long with a ten-inch girth 
and weighed slightly over twelve pounds. 
There were fifteen rattles still attached, and 
there is no telling how many we knocked off. 

The Mexicans skinned the diamondback 
for us and my sister made the skin into a belt. 
The three of us took turns wearing it to high 
school. Since it was four inches wide, we 
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looked like we were saddled when we wore it, 
but what it lacked in glamour it made up for 
as a conversation-piece. 

My brother, Charles, and I were engaged in 
a permanent feud based on his kidding me 
about my crooked rock-throwing. He looked 
at the big dead snake and said that he didn’t 
believe we had killed it with rocks. I walked 
right into his trap and offered to show him the 
spot, forgetting that we had thrown a power- 
ful lot of rocks at that snake. He took one look 
at the battleground and fell off his horse and 
rolled on the ground in a convulsion of laugh- 
ter. “I knew it,” he howled, “you didn’t kill 
that snake. You just built a rock fence around 
him and it caved in on the poor thing !” 

Rattlesnake skins are sometimes used for 
ornaments such as fancy belts, hatbands, bill- 
folds, purses, boot inlays, and gauntlet tops. 
The diamondbacks’ skins vary so much in 
background color that it is hard to find two 
alike. For days I had looked for a matching 
pair to make a hatband and belt to wear to the 
Midland rodeo. One hot summer day I was 
working sheep. A bunch cut back at the gate. 
To head them off, I took a short cut through 
an oak thicket where there was a lot of under- 
brush. My horse reared suddenly. Lying side 
by side in the narrow trail and almost under 
my horse were two diamondbacks. They were 
about four feet long and had just shed. Their 
dark diamond patterns were almost black on 
a light salt and pepper colored background. 
Immediately I visualized my belt and hatband. 
I bagged my hatband with a rock but my belt 
crawled into a hole nearby. I killed and 
skinned the first victim and dug the other out 
of the hole with a grubbing hoe. I suppose at 
that rodeo I was the most diamond-bedecked 
woman who ever slapped leather on a cayuse. 

Western diamondbacks have been found as 
high as 5,000 feet above sea level. The western 
diamondbacks usually hibernate during the 
cold months. They are very sensitive to cold, 
and it is the temperature rather than the sea- 
son that determines the length of their hiber- 
nation. In the extreme southern part of Texas 
and in northern Mexico they have been seen 
crawling every month in the year. 

Usually western diamondbacks den up dur- 
ing the winter in mountain caves, under over- 
hanging rocks in ravines and canyons, and in 


ledgy hills. As they seek protection from the 
north winds they are found much more fre- 
quently in dens on the south side of hills. They 
go into hibernation about the time of the first 
frost in the fall and come out in search of food 
after the last frost in spring. I have found 
them under shocks of feed in the fields in late 
fall when they were caught out by an early 
cold spell, and they were so stiff from the cold 
they couldn’t move. You could pick them up 
by the tail and the kinks wouldn’t come out of 
their spines. They looked just like old crooked 
sticks. When I saw snakes in a shape like that, 
I always thought of the story Boyce House 
told me: “Two cowboys were sent out one 
winter to get some posts to fix up the fence. 
Trees were scarce but they found a lot of 
queer-looking crooked sticks which, on closer 
examination, proved to be frozen snakes— 
so the cowboys used them to string the wire 
on. The plan worked fine till spring came and 
the snakes thawed out and wiggled away, 
leaving three miles of fence that had to be 
fixed up again.” 


— mating season begins when the snakes 
come out of hibernation. The western dia- 
mondbacks rarely propagate in captivity and 
few herpetologists claim to know much about 
the species’ reproduction. Grace Olive Wiley, 
curator of the Museum of the Minnesota 
Academy of Science, had charge of a number 
of Crotalus Atrox, Texas diamondbacks, 
which were sent to the museum in April, 1923. 
On December 29, 1924, two of the speci- 
mens mated. Five months and sixteen days 
later, eleven young were born, establishing the 
gestation period at about five months. Eight 
of the babies lived and when they were a little 
over seven months old, on January 23, 1926, 
their keeper had arranged to have a motion 
picture made of the famous captive-bred 
brood of rattlesnakes. They were quite tame 
and she could hold them in her hand. While 
the stage was being set for their appearance 
someone placed their cage on the radiator and 
covered it. For a time they were forgotten. 
When they were ready for the photographing, 
all eight of the snakes were dead. Their keeper 
was very much disappointed, because she had 
hoped these captive-bred specimens would 
yield important scientific information, 
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Sometimes there are more than twenty dia- 
mondbacks in a brood ; forty-six were born to 
a captive western diamondback in the Bronx 
Zoo recently. The females are three years old 
before they give birth to their first brood. 

Western diamondbacks are about a foot 
long at birth and are born with well-developed 
fangs and a birth rattle or prebutton. The 
young snakes begin killing their food, prin- 
cipally field mice, a few days after birth. Ap- 
parently they are born with the knowledge 
and ability to fend for themselves. Their 
mothers certainly don’t teach them to kill. One 
of Grace Olive Wiley’s captive-bred speci- 
mens killed and ate a tiny white mouse when 
he was twenty-two days old. The tiny rattlers 
born in the Bronx Zoo were only a week or ten 
days old when I visited them and they fought 
like veterans. They threw their tiny bodies 
into defensive coils and struck viciously at 
everything I poked at them. They vibrated 
their little tails furiously, but their first per- 
manent rattle seemed to make no sound. They 
had just shed when I saw them. They had 
slipped out of their old skins from head to rat- 
tle, leaving them like limp gloves all over their 
cage. 

The young snakes shed for the first time 
when they are about ten days or two weeks old 
and they shed their prebutton with the skin. 
Then they acquire their first permanent rat- 
tle. During the year rattlesnakes shed, on an 
average, three times; and with each exuvia- 
tion there appears a new rattle. However, the 
amount of food taken, the climate, and the 
general health of the snake are conditions 
which definitely affect the annual growth of 
rattles and the shedding of skin. The age of 
rattlesnakes seldom can be determined by the 
number of rattles because they break them off 
while crawling through rocks and brush. 
Moreover, rats sometimes gnaw off the rat- 
tles while the snakes are hibernating. 

Rattlesnakes can live about a year without 
eating, and when kept in captivity not many of 
the western diamondbacks eat readily. Luther 
Baker of San Antonio was very successful in 
getting his specimens to eat. He catches rattle- 
snakes as a hobby and keeps several at a time 
for study. Of the thousands he has observed, 
George Motl never had one in his collection 
which would eat. They did drink water, how- 


ever. They put their mouths to the water and 
drank just like cattle, only more slowly. 

After a rattlesnake out in the open has 
eaten, it is less dangerous than when hungry, 
because in killing its prey it expends about 
two-thirds of its supply of venom. It takes 
about two weeks for the rattlesnake to replen- 
ish this supply. Also the snake is less active 
when it has a large undigested lump in its 
body. It takes several days for a snake to di- 
gest a large rat, a rabbit, or a bird, but the gas- 
tric juices are so strong that even the teeth and 
bones of the mammals swallowed are dis- 
solved. When the rattlesnake sheds its fangs, 
it sometimes swallows them, but it cannot di- 
gest them. The fangs are shed and replaced 
alternately, thus the snake is always equipped 
to feed and defend itself. When a fang is 
about ready to come out another appears back 
of the loose fang. The rattlesnake is equipped 
with spares ; so when a fang is broken off or 
drops out, the new fang moves into place and 
is ready for duty. 

When approached out in the open the rat- 
tlesnake almost invariably rattles, but if it is 
protected by a log or bush, it may lie perfectly 
quiet—depending on silence for protection. If 
the rattle does not halt the approach of its 
enemy, the rattlesnake raises the forepart of 
its body into an S-shaped spiral ready to 
strike. Any person or animal observing the 
snake in that threatening position is not likely 
to approach within striking distance. 

I have watched diamondbacks hold this 
pose for many minutes. If I made no move, 
the snake would finally stoo rattling and re- 
treat to the nearest covering, but it always 
kept its head held high with that threatening 
lateral-S curve in the forebody. Having no- 
ticed such behavior in the rattlesnake, I know 
that some tall tales are just extensions of the 
truth. Boyce House told me a story once 
about Sagebrush Sam who, I am inclined to 
think, was not stretching the blanket too much 
when he related this experience: “The other 
day I was asleep under a mesquite tree when 
I felt a pressure and as I opened my eyes, 
there was a rattlesnake on my chest. He was 
coiled and if I made a move for my pistol or 
tried to jump up, he woulda struck me quick 
as lightnin’.” 

“What did you do?” someone asked. 
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“I saw there wasn’t nothin’ I could do; so I 
just went back to sleep.” 

Many times I have annoyed a rattlesnake 
with a long stick until it would strike four or 
five times in succession, but I never saw one 
show any inclination to chase me. It can’t 
strike over half its length. I used to watch 
Trixie, my little fox terrier, make rattlesnakes 
strike and she seemed to know just about how 
close she could get to them without being in 
danger. She was a fair snake-fighter. She 
would bark and dart toward the snake until 
it struck, then she would side-step the blow. 
Finally the snake would be a split second slow 
in recoiling, and Trixie would grab it in her 
teeth back of its head and shake it into a dozen 
pieces. This was when Trixie could make the 
snake come out in the open to fight. Some- 
times she would find one under a log or 
scrubby catclaw bush or a prickly pear and it 
wouldn’t strike. Trixie would try all her 
shadow-boxing tricks first, then go under 
after it. In doing this she was frequently bit- 
ten. After rubbing her head in the dirt a few 
moments, with her stubby little tail tucked and 
her swelling head held low, she would run to 
the house. Mother would treat the wound. 
Trixie would go under the house, dig a hole 
in a cool place, put her head against the damp 
earth, and stay until the swelling went down. 
Then she came out thin and hungry and ready 
to hunt more rattlesnakes. She was bitten 
many times and each bite affected her less. 

At times I have come upon a rattlesnake ly- 
ing coiled in a shaded path and if I was walk- 
ing slowly, it would first rattle softly, sound- 
ing exactly like the locust. It was apparently 
too lazy to move. If I stood quietly and 


watched it, several minutes would pass before 
it would rattle again. But when I hit it witha 
rock it would rear its head and rattle so furi- 
ously it sounded like a pressure cooker when 
the safety valve pops open. 

The senses of sight and smell are well de- 
veloped in rattlesnakes, but they do not hear 
in the ordinary sense of the word. Tests made 
by one herpetologist on a selected group of 
rattlesnakes proved that they paid no attention 
to loud noises made very near their heads but 
they did respond when a chair was scraped on 
the floor or a footstep caused vibrations 
through the floor. 

The forked tongue which is continually 
flicked in and out is an aid to smelling and 
helps the snake determine the kind of ground 
it is crawling over. When it flicks its tongue 
out the two points touch the ground lightly. 
One herpetologist says: “This very sensitive 
tongue can pick up odor particles in the air 
and transfer them to the two tiny cavities in 
the front of the roof of the mouth. These pits 
are lined with sensory cells and are known as 
Jacobson’s organ.” The rattlesnake’s vision 
is very keen, for I have seen one prepare to 
defend itself when I was fifteen yards away. 

And it is small wonder that the rattlesnake 
is always instinctively on the defensive. He 
had better be! Hounded incessantly by ene- 
mies, attacked by man while he is attacking 
other enemies of man, the rattlesnake leads a 
disagreeable and uncertain life. And to cap it 
all, rattlesnakes don’t even seem to like each 
other. In one case I know two rattlesnakes bit 
each other. The smaller one died three hours 
later. The larger one was all but dead six 
hours after the bite. 
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By John T. Westbrook 


twined cedar roots, 
She stood unworn the sun and rain of 

years 

Until her very life seemed posthumous, 

And yet somehow a brown eternity 

Like cedar roots for ages petrified. 

This winter noon I found her on the porch, 

Puffing her pipe as if half angry at it. 

I told her in a search for sympathy, 

My voice low and insinuating tears, 

How I had loved a girl who loved me, too, 

How with unbending pride in spite of pain 

We both one winter threw life’s best away. 

I added then, “And don’t you think, Aunt 
Selma, 

That pride, stronger than love, is strongest of 

Man’s urges? You have lived enough to 
know.” 

She looked at me with slinking Chinese eyes 

And through her toothless gums spit out her 
words 

As if they had been toads: “Why do you 
come 

To wallow in self-pity, still proud of 

Your pride, and with this drooling smooth 
soft snivel 

Invite me to participate in mooning 

At something not worth an old woman’s 
blubber ? 

If you want my idea, it seems to me 

The earth has foaled a spawn of pule-mouthed 
weaklings 

Like you and this sick fool you tell about. 

I took my man from such a shrinking fool, 

Who dilly-dallied for him with silk springes, 

Sly ogles, and demure come-hitherings. 

I brought him here when there were no roads, 
no 

Machines, no farms, just hostile wilderness. 
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We had the sun and rain—that’s all we 
needed. 

And we'll be here, my kind, when this new 
race 

Of milk-mushrooms like you is nothing more 

Than just a mildewed memory. Where are 

Your roots? To what soil, home soil, do you 
cling? 

Today here, yes—but dawn knows where 
tomorrow ! 

What could a tree transplanted every year 

Do except die with just torn roots to starve 

In earth alien always and always changing? 

Now I have seen the suns of seventy years 

Rise through that cedar there. My roots are 
just 

As native here in this red clay as those. 

Oh, I’ve had troubles—yes! But not like 
yours. 

You battle pride and pamper limousines. 

No, not like those—thank life! But I’m still 
here. 

The lightning struck the cedar there six times 

In seventy years ; but you see it’s still there. 

My troubles were like that ; I stood them like 

A cedar through the years of sun and light- 
ning. 

You talk of pride—and love. Wel, I loved 
once, 

More than I ever loved my man— yes — 
George. 

You and the neighborhood know all about it. 

No, not the love—I mean the way it ended, 

How he sat up one night till the oil in 

The lamp was almost out and then laid down 

A pallet there at dawn and blew his brains out. 

The thing you and the neighborhood don’t 
know 

Is what it is to take a soapy rag 

And wash a son’s brains from the spattered 
walls. 
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Well, lightning cut the cedar’s quick one time, 

But it still lives. Yes, I loved him, more than 

You and the neighborhood could know—but 
not 

The way I hated that doll-wife of his. 

Oh, you don’t know what’s strong till you 
know hate! 

She married him and killed him with her 
mouthing, 

Her nagging him to sell the pines to buy 

Her all the things she married him for in 

The first place. Well, when he was dead she 
used 

To come to me and pule the price of timber 

And all the fine things she and I could have 

If we just sold the pines—which now, she 
said, 

Would bring the proper market price. As if 

Pines had a market price! Well, I lived for 

One thing and just one thing—to outlive her! 

Do you think I would die and let her sell 

The trees I would not even let George sell 

That night for money that he said he had 

To have? I die? I would have spurned aside 

The east of doom if she’d lived on. And so 

We sat and waited through the years to see 

Which one could out-Methuselah the other. 

I often saw her gloating at the fact 

I had a handicap of twenty years. 

And she rocked by the fire year after year 

Appraising me as sailing buzzards might 

An old cow not yet dead but growing bony. 

I think she made a rosary of wrinkles 

As they grew on my face ; I know she counted 

My teeth as they got rotten one by one. 

Well, I watched her, too, knowing I would 
win. 

I sometimes woke at night and laughed aloud. 

And I could tell she heard me, hoping I 

Was mad or in some last delirium. 

Not I go mad, when I had this to live for! 

The night she died I called a doctor, he 

The best in Baton Rouge. I nursed her, too. 

Nobody can say that I won unfairly. 


Is it a sin to live? That’s all I did— 

Outlive her. Well, the end came just past 
midnight. 

The doctor had not been gone forty minutes. 

We were alone. There was no oil. I built 

The fire up high so that I could see better 

The clammy, yellow pallor in her face 

Get clammier and yellower. I listened 

Till clock-ticks from the mantel beat so loud 

They almost drowned her now last feeble 
wheezings. 

Her forehead was as hot as fire. Her pulse 

Was fluttering just as some wild bird’s does 
when 

It’s wounded. Well, I felt that pulse, each 
beat. 

Her mouth was open when she died. She had 

No teeth. I almost pitied that old mouth, 

Without a tooth, that choked and prayed for 
air: 

It looked so helpless, so lost, in the firelight— 

And, after all, George loved her when he 
lived— 

I pity ? No. I took the best cane-knife 

And watched her, dead, till dawn. I would 
have cut 

My own heart out if it had held one drop 

Of pity! Well, at dawn I could no more 

Contain myself. I laughed. I screamed. I went 

Out on the lawn and hugged the grass till I 

Was wet with dew. That’s when I burst the 
vein 

Here in my forehead—but that didn’t matter. 

Nothing could ever matter any more. 

I had what I'd lived for. Now if you look 

You see her grave there by the leaning pine. 

The marble on it cost me four years’ savings. 

And see the pines, too, acres of them growing 

In spite of what the market price would buy. 

I always liked wind—wind in pines, green 
when 

The oak leaves fall. I guess that keeps me 
living.” 
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The bench was dogmatic, the bar was sarcastic, and 
the litigants carried firearms. The result: a fund of 
amusing stories that show the folkways of the West. 


Law and Laughter on the 


Frontier 
By Mody C. Boatright 


humor of the frontier, anecdotes concern- 

ing lawyers must have considerable space. 
Some of these the lawyers told each other as 
they traveled the circuit from county seat to 
county seat, riding together on horseback or 
in stage coaches and staying at the same inns 
and hotels. Others the settlers told each other 
as they loitered about the court house and the 
village store. A comparison of the two types 
reveals significant attitudes, illustrative of the 
more general conflict that characterized fron- 
tier social history. 

It is a commonplace of American history 
that occupation and settlement of new lands 
often preceded the establishment of legally 
constituted courts of justice. It is often as- 
sumed as a corollary to this fact that the fron- 
tier was a place of utter confusion, a sort of 
Hobbesian state of nature, a war of one 
against all. As a matter of fact, people who 
lived scores and even hundreds of miles from 
judges and attorneys got along remarkably 
well. They had come to the frontier with cer- 
tain social attitudes, certain socio-ethical val- 
ues, which, although modified in many re- 
spects by the frontier environment, became 
the basis of an impromptu social organization. 
Ideals of justice, of freedom, of equality of 
opportunity suffered little change. It was the 
instruments looking toward the realization of 
these ideals that underwent modification. 

The chief instrument was a set of folkways 
growing out of the conditions of frontier life, 
a body of indigenous common law expressing 
the collective sense of justice and fair play. 
Some parts of this law, notably certain min- 
ers’ customs and certain practices of the cat- 
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tle range, received the sanction of judicial 
citation or statutory enactment. 

Other parts, under the name of the Code of 
the West, for instance, made a valid distinc- 
tion between a murder and a killing, which 
permitted private vengeance for certain of- 
fenses. It made short work of horse thieves 
and claim jumpers, and has been well publi- 
cized both by historians and writers of popu- 
lar fiction. This so-called Code of the West, 
however, was only a part of the indigenous 
common law of the frontier, a body of law 
which grew not out of any metaphysical con- 
ception of contract, but out of immediate 
human relationships. In its more positive 
aspects, it required men to co-operate for the 
common good: in repelling Indian attacks, in 
clearing land, in erecting houses, in rounding 
up cattle, and in a hundred other ways. 

And if the “unwritten law” so often re- 
ferred to in the memoirs of the frontiersmen 
seemed to give the individual wide liberty in 
the defense of his property and life, it also put 
definite restrictions upon his use of his prop- 
erty. Acts that would have been regarded as 
trespass under the British common law and 
the statutory law of densely populated regions 
were made legal by the customs of the fron- 
tier. For instance, a bona fide traveler could 
kill game along his route of travel, and the 
indigenous common law, afterwards enacted 
by the legislatures of some states, protected 
him from prosecution by the landowner. He 
could enter a house in the absence of the 
owner and so long as he took only food re- 
quired for immediate needs, he was not a 
burglar. 

For the most part the folk law of the fron- 
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tier was enforced only by public opinion. The 
man who refused shelter to a benighted trav- 
eler would be denied the benefits of neighbor- 
liness. Crimes against life and property might 
be privately avenged, but more often murder 
and theft were punished by extra-legal and in- 
formally organized courts, of which the best 
known examples are the miners’ courts of the 
gold region. The standard penalties inflicted 
by the people’s courts were whipping and 
other public humiliation, banishment, and 
death. In Nevada City a man was given twelve 
lashes for stealing a sack of flour ; another was 
given thirty lashes for stealing a mule. J. B. 
Finley tells of a man in Ohio at the close of 
the eighteenth century who stole some cloth- 
ing from a Mr. Crawford and started out to- 
ward Zanesville. 


He was followed and overtaken with the 
clothes, which he had in his possession. A 
court was organized, and he had a trial by a 
jury of his own selection, who found him 
guilty and sentenced him to ten lashes on his 
bare back, or, if he preferred it, to mount a 
pack saddle on his pony, and his wife—who 
was a particeps criminis—was to take it by the 
halter and lead it to every door in town, and 
cry aloud, “This is Brannon, who stole the big 
coat, handkerchief, and shirt.” He chose the 
latter, which was fully executed. 


When local government was set up, such in- 
formal courts as the one that convicted Bran- 
non gave way to legally constituted ones. For 
a long time, however, they were hardly less lay 
institutions, for the magistrates, along with 
other local officers, were normally chosen 
from the folk and were typically men without 
legal education. Concerning the judges who 
presided over the first formal court held in 
Kentucky, R. S. Coitrill writes: “None of 
these men were jurists, but they were all men 
who honored the law and loved justice.” 
These, then, were the qualifications generally 
stressed throughout the frontier. The magis- 
irate was expected to be fair, as the frontier 
understood fairness, to base his decisions, as 
Crockett put it, not on “law learning” but on 
“the principles of common justice between 
man and man... and natural born sense.” In 
other words, the magistrates were guided 
mainly by the folkways of the frontier. Their 
business was to settle disputes and to punish 


anti-social behavior. Some no doubt were 
more interested in fees than in the peace of the 
community ; yet since they did not depend up- 
on their offices for a living, they, more often 
than professional law men, encouraged out- 
of-court settlements. Noah Smithwick, first 
justice of the peace at Webber’s Prairie, 
Texas, says: 


On the bench I was a shining success, not 
one of my decisions ever being excepted to. 
The people were all poor and struggling for a 
foothold in the country and I disliked to see 
them wrangling and wasting their slender 
substances in suits at law, so my usual plan 
was to send out my constable, Jimmie Snead, 
and have the contending parties brought be- 
fore me, when I counseled them to talk their 
difficulties over between themselves and try to 
arrive at a settlement, a plan which was gen- 
erally agreed to, thereby throwing the burden 
of costs on the judge and constable. 


Further settlement on the frontier resulted 
in an influx of lawyers from the East, who 
brought with them the law of the textbooks 
and the law schools. The consequent impinge- 
ment of the learned law on the frontier folk 
law was one aspect of the conflict of cultures 
in America, one phase of the struggle between 
the democratic agrarianism of the West and 
the economic imperialism of the commercial 
and industrial East. Out of this conflict, a con- 
flict of personalities and of institutions, grew 
much of the traditional humor of the pioneer 
bench and bar. “The pioneer judge,” remarks 
one Westerner, “disliked fog-raising disputa- 
tion which would cloud the issue and drag out 
the case. He knew very little law but preferred 
to do business on the basis of equity.” The 
learned lawyer, whose stock in trade was 
“fog-raising disputation,” was contemptuous 
of the country magistrate. Hence such tradi- 
tional anecdotes as the following: 

An attorney had a sharp altercation with 
the judge upon a point of law. 

“Do you mean to imply that I am an igno- 
ramus ?” angrily demanded the judge. 

The attorney replied, “Your Honor will ex- 
cuse me from answering that question, as | 
cannot do so without being in contempt of 
court.” 

An attorney was arguing a point of law. 
The argument was long, involved, hair-split- 
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ting. The judge interrupted, saying that the 
argument was unnecessary, as the court un- 
derstood the law. 

“I was referring,” answered the attorney, 
“to the law as it is in books, and not to the kind 
of law Your Honor is familiar with.” 

On a similar occasion an attorney closed a 
long and involved argument with the state- 
ment that such and such court decision, with 
which the court was no doubt familiar, should 
govern the case. 

The judge, who knew very well how he was 
going to rule, court decision or no court deci- 
sion, replied that he made it a point to know 
as little law as possible. 

“Your Honor has succeeded admirably,” 
retorted the attorney. 

After a judge had ruled on a point of law, 
an attorney jumped to his feet and began read- 
ing rapidly from a book. The judge com- 
manded him to take his seat, reminding him 
that it was not within his province to review 
the decisions of the court; that he was en- 
croaching upon the prerogatives of the Court 
of Appeals. 

“Sir, I was not reviewing the Court’s deci- 
sion,” replied the attorney. “I was reading 
from this book to show what an ignorant fool 
William Blackstone was.” 

The frontier magistrate was often as un- 
legal (7.e., as unconventional) in the conduct 
of his court as in his interpretation of the law. 

The informality of all American courts was 
a marvel to European visitors. Even Dickens, 
who professed to be no admirer of legal 
solemnities, commented upon the absence of 
wigs and robes in a Boston court and won- 
dered if it were not well “to surround the ad- 
ministration of justice with some artificial 
barriers against the ‘hail fellow well met’ de- 
portment of everyday life.” Something, he 
felt, was needed to impress the dignity of the 
law upon the heedless and ignorant. 

Frontier courts were even less formal. Ear- 
lier, in 1818, William Faux visited a circuit 
court in Zanesville, Ohio. He was shocked to 
see “three associate judges, all robeless, and 
dressed in coarse drab, domestic, homespun 
coats, dark silk handkerchiefs round their 
necks, and otherwise not superior in outward 
appearance to four low fen farmers in Eng- 
land.” He noted too that the judges chewed 
tobacco. The frontier magistrate, however, 


did not feel the need of adventitious aids to 
maintain the dignity of his court. 

In a certain Texas court there had been 
considerable wrangling and near fist fights 
between attorneys. The judge’s failure to fine 
for contempt of court had led some of the 
spectators to believe that he had been intimi- 
dated. After the noon recess the judge re- 
turned with an axe handle in his hand. He 
opened court, laid the axe handle on the bench, 
and remarked dryly : “Gentlemen, we are go- 
ing to have order in this court this afternoon.” 

In another Texas court the jury had been 
ordered to withdraw while attorneys argued 
over a point of law. The argument became 
heated and personal, and yet the judge did not 
intervene. Finally one attorney accused the 
other of misquoting a decision. The other 
burst out, “You’re a lying son-of-a-bitch.” 
The rival attorney promptly replied, “You're 
a lying son-of-a-bitch yourself.” 

The judge rapped for order and all whis- 
pers in the court room ceased as the spectators 
waited to hear him impose the maximum fines. 
Instead, he said in a deliberate drawl: 

“Now that you gentlemen have got ac- 
quainted with each other, we will proceed with 
the argument.” 

An apocryphal anecdote relates that once 
when Andrew Jackson was holding court in a 
small settlement in Tennessee, a desperado 
came into the courtroom and threatened a wit- 
ness. Jackson ordered the man removed, but 
as he was heavily armed, the officer hesitated. 

“Call a posse,” ordered the judge. 

But the spectators showed little disposition 
to serve. 

“Call me, then,” said Jackson. “This court 
is adjourned for five minutes.” He walked 
directly to the man and ordered him to drop 
his weapon. The man did so and submitted to 
arrest. 

Among the many traditional anecdotes told 
of R. M. Williamson, better known as Three- 
Legged Willie, the Patrick Henry of the 
Texas Revolution, is the following : 

He was commissioned by the president of 
the Republic of Texas to hold court in a 
county where no court had been held for some 
time because a feud had been raging. Each 
side feared indictments. 

Just before time set for court to convene, 
the inhabitants laid their differences aside 
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long enough to hold a mass meeting and adopt 
a resolution that court should not be held. 
When Williamson took his seat upon the 
bench, a man arose, read the resolution, and 
moved that court adjourn. 

The judge asked him if he could cite a stat- 
ute for such a proceeding. The man stepped 
forward, drew a large Bowie knife, and laid 
in on the table, saying, “This, Your Honor, is 
the statute.” 

Three-Legged Willie drew a forty-five six- 
shooter, laid it on the table and said: 

“And this is the constitution which over- 
rides the statute. Open court, Mr. Sheriff, and 
call the list of grand jurors for the term.” 

Court was held. 

Anecdotes of unconventional procedure 
and of judicial ignorance have been perpetu- 
ated mainly by the lawyers who, characteris- 
tically, omit the point of law at issue and 
assume the ignorance of the judge. It is prob- 
able, however, that many of the decisions 
which outraged or amused the learned attor- 
neys sprang less from ignorance than from an 
attempt on the part of the judges to interpret 
what they were told was the law, in conform- 
ity with the folk ideas of equity. 

A traditional anecdote of the cattle country 
attributes such a motive to a jury before 
whom a woman was being tried for cattle 
theft. The offense was the worst in the whole 
catalogue of crime. Yet the accused was a 
woman. She admitted that she had taken a 
calf belonging to a prominent ranchman. The 
cries of her hungry children, she said, had 
driven her to the act. 

The jury acquitted her on the ground that 
she had stolen the calf in self-defense. 

Even a charlatan like Roy Bean, “the Law 
West of the Pecos,” could not disregard the 
folkways of the region. He was tolerated by 
the dominant social group, the ranchers, and 
the Rangers, because he was of use to them in 
the suppression of lawlessness. 

A man was arraigned and brought before 
Bean on the charge of carrying a concealed 
weapon. The justice ruled that while the law 
did prohibit the carrying of concealed weap- 
ons, it also specifically permitted travelers to 
carry arms. Now no man could carry arms or 
anything else if he were standing still. If he 
carried anything, he was necessarily going 
from some place to some place. One who was 


going from one place to another was a trav- 
eler and hence entitled to carry arms. He 
ordered the case dismissed. 

There is abundant evidence of the fron- 
tiersman’s distrust of lawyers. A frontier edi- 
tor writes : 


We have a great need of farmers and me- 
chanics of whom both are well paid for their 
labor ; but we have a great abundance of mer- 
chants, lawyers, loafers, clerks, and specula- 
tors. Many of our country towns are, for the 
time, filled with persons who are seeking to 
live and some even to make fortunes, by doing 
nothing, or at least no physical labor.... We 
once heard of an old man and his sons who 
were accustomed on a rainy day to resort to an 
old barn and engage in trading coats with each 
other, and that they often in this way made 
ten dollars each during the day.... We want 
more plain, practical, energetic men and wo- 
men, and less politicians and gentlemen of 
leisure; more ladies who understand plain 
work, pantries, pots, and kettles, and less 
fancy fixins, fashions, parlors, and pianos. 


A common complaint is that the lawyer, in- 
stead of encouraging men to settle their dif- 
ferences by personal conferences and arbitra- 
tion committees, deliberately goes about the 
business of what Sut Lovingood calls “breed- 
ing lawsuits.” 

In one Texas community, writes John 
Brown in Twenty-five Years a Parson in the 
Wild West, a dishonest lawyer fanned a dis- 
pute between an Englishman and a Scotchman 
over the ownership of a cow, assuring each 
that the cow rightly belonged to him. The men 
quarreled ; the Englishman shot the Scotch- 
man in the leg, making amputation necessary, 
and was sent to the penitentiary for a year. 

Full of indignation, the parson, coming up 
to the lawyer one day when he was standing 
with his back against the courthouse, planted 
his left hand under his chin, pinning him to 
the wall, and rained sledge-hammer blows on 
his face, quoting as he did so certain suitable 
passages of Scripture. The preacher was fined 
ten dollars and costs, “but so pleased were the 
good people of his church with his spunk, that 
they paid all the expenses incurred.” 

Another cause of dislike was that the skilled 
lawyer preferred to represent land specula- 
tors, canal and railroad companies, rather than 
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the impecunious settlers. A lawyer who did 
represent a settler in getting his land title was 
then in an excellent position to act as loan and 
mortgage broker. He consequently became 
thought of as the representative of the inter- 
ests exploiting the settlers. “This, no doubt,” 
writes Everett Dick, “explains the intense 
antagonism of the rural dweller toward the 
learned counsellor at law.” It is not, as Tur- 
ner, in his famous essay on the frontier, im- 
plies, education as such that the pioneer 
distrusted, but rather, and with good reason, 
educated men who used their learning for ex- 
ploitation. 

Thus, while the typical lawyer’s anecdote 
emphasizes the ignorance of the judge, the 
typical folk anecdote emphasizes the greed of 
the lawyer. 

Ben Jonson is said to have proposed the 
following epitaph for Justice Randall : 


God works wonders now and then ; 
Here lies a lawyer and an honest man. 


If we may trust oral tradition, the second line 
of this epitaph has appeared on hundreds of 
tombstones in the United States, and has 
caused hundreds of observers to wonder how 
it came about that different men were buried 
in the same grave. Here are typical anecdotes. 


A lawyer had his portrait painted, and the 
artist, hoping to obtain other commissions, ex- 
hibited it in the courthouse. 

“It ain’t a good likeness,” observed one 
countryman. 

“Looks purty good to me,” said another. 
“What’s the matter with it ?” 

“He’s got his hands in his pockets. They 
ought to be in somebody else’s pockets.” 


During a sitting of distzict court a group 
of lawyers sought to amuse themselves at the 
expense of a countryman who had put up at 
the inn where they were staying. 

It happened that the man’s father, recently 
deceased, had been a horse trader of some rep- 
utation. 

“Where do you suppose your father is 
now ?” asked one of the men of law. 

“Oh, he’s in heaven.” 

“Are you sure?” asked another. 

“T haven’t the slightest doubt.” 


“Do you suppose he is still carrying on his 
trade?” 

“Oh, yes, he couldn’t be happy if he 
weren't.” 

“Do you suppose he’s beaten anybody in a 
trade since he’s been up there ?” 

“Yes, he has.” 

“Has he been punished for it ?” 

we eg 

“Why not?” 

“Well, the man he beat looked all over 
heaven, but he couldn’t find a lawyer to repre- 
sent him, so he had to drop the case.” 


A candidate for the bar was being exam- 
ined. Asked a member of the committee, 
“How many kinds of property are there ?” 

“Three,” replied the candidate. 

“That’s right,” said the examiner. “What 
are they ?” 

“Well, first, there is the property I have got, 
and, second, there is the property the other 
fellow’s got, and, third, there is the property 
I am going to get.” 

He passed. 


A lawyer, wishing to show his interest in a 
laborer, asked how he was getting along. 

“Oh, I reckon I ain’t got nothin’ to com- 
plain about,” said the laborer. “Last week I 
planted corn for old man Johnson and he paid 
me forty cents a day and grub. Monday I split 
rails for Pete Henderson and made fifty cents. 
And yesterday I mended Widder Jones’s roof 
and she paid me two-bits.” 

“How long did it take you to mend the 
roof ?” 

“I worked all day.” 

“You didn’t do so well to work all day for 
twenty-five cents.” 

“T got all the money she had. A lawyer 
couldn’t have done no better.” 


A man died, leaving his estate to an only 
son. In settling up its affairs, the young man 
discovered a note for fifty dollars which he 
was unable to collect. He decided to resort to 
a suit. He went to an attorney who had been 
his father’s friend and legal adviser and said: 

“T have a small note which I should like to 
place in your hands for collection, for it looks 
as if a suit would be necessary. I am coming to 
you because you knew my father and you were 
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his friend.” 

“Ah, yes,” said the lawyer. “I knew your 
father well. I loved him as a dear, dear friend 
and I will ever cherish his memory. Of course 
I will attend to the little matter for you witha 
great deal of pleasure.” 

After some time the lawyer sent the young 
man word that the money had been collected 
and asked him to come by the office for settle- 
ment. The man called and the lawyer handed 
him ten dollars and a statement of forty dol- 
lars for attorney’s fees. His client took the 
money and the statement and stood looking 
from the one to the other. 

“Well,” said the lawyer. “Do you find any 
mistakes ? Is the addition correct ?” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said the young man. “I 
was just thinking how lucky it is for me that 
you didn’t know my grandfather.” 


A man hired a lawyer to represent him in a 
damage suit. After months of litigation, he 
secured judgment for $2,000. The lawyer 
handed him a silver dollar. 

“What is this for ?” asked the client. 

“That is the balance coming to you after de- 
ducting court costs and attorney’s fees.” 

“What’s the matter with this dollar? Is it 
counterfeit ?” 


A colored man had been indicted by the 
grand jury for stealing a hog. Before the time 
set for his trial, he called on the owner of the 
hog and confessed his crime. This man agreed 
to forgive him on condition that he work out 
the value of the animal. 

When the case was called, Sam, having 
been so instructed by the owner, undertook to 
plead his own cause. He moved that the 
charges be dismissed. Asked to give reasons, 
he explained that he had gone to the owner 
and had worked to pay for the hog and that 
this had been mutually agreeable. 

“He ain’t mad at me no more,” he con- 
cluded. 

The district attorney, who was paid in fees, 
rose. “You say you have settled for the hog ?” 

“Yas, suh.” 

“And the owner is not mad at you any 
more?” 

“Naw, suh, he ain’t mad no more.” 

“And you're not mad at him?” 

“Naw, suh, I ain’t mad at him.” 


“Well, I'll tell you, Sam, I can’t agree to dis- 
miss the suit. This man may not be mad at you 
any more, and you may not be mad at him any 
more. But the State of Texas is still mad as 
hell.” 


A client and his lawyer were driving in 
an open buggy to the county seat some forty 
miles to the north where court was to be held. 
It was a fine midwinter day when they left, 
but they had been on the road little more than 
an hour when a norther struck and the tem- 
perature dropped to zero. 

The client proposed turning back, saying 
that in all probability the judge would not 
reach the county seat and court would have to 
be postponed. 

The lawyer pointed out, however, that if 
court were held, they would lose their case by 
default. 

The client replied that he had rather lose 
the case than freeze to death. 

The lawyer reached into his pocket and 
pulled out a bottle, uncorked it, swallowed 
about three fingers, and said: 

“Drive on. As long as this liquor holds out 
we won't both freeze.” 


Not all popular anecdotes, however, suggest 
the lawyer’s indifference to the interests of his 
clients. A man was arraigned for horse theft 
and the evidence against him seemed conclu- 
sive. His attorney, however, agreed to do the 
best he could for him. In his speech before the 
jury the lawyer paid little attention to the tes- 
timony, but spoke eloquently of the young 
man’s home and dear old widowed mother, his 
young wife and his two innocent children, 
who, if the defendant were sentenced to 
prison, would be left without a protector and 
a provider. He dwelt upon how important the 
decision of the jury would be, not only to the 
accused, but to those near and dear to him as 
well. He reminded them that it was better in 
case of doubt to acquit a guilty man than to 
cause an innocent one to suffer. And, finally, 
he invited them to look into the open counte- 
nance of the accused and see if they could find 
the marks of the criminal there. 

The verdict was “Not guilty.” 

After adjournment an old crony of the ac- 
cused spoke to him privately. “Now tell me, 
Bill, honestly ; did you steal that horse ?” 
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“Well,” said Bill, “I'll tell you. I don’t 
hardly know. I thought I did. But since I 
heard that there lawyer’s speech, damned if I 
believe I did.” 


There are writers who seem to think it a 
mark of sophistication to belittle the frontier 
bench and bar. Thomas H. Clark writes: 


Judges, lawyers, sheriffs, constables and 
juries were leading institutions on the fron- 
tier. They sometimes paid true homage to jus- 
tice, but more often they prostituted the shy 
lady. A straight line between two points was 
not always the nearest judicial distance, be- 
cause scheming pettifoggers were actively 
engaged in finding loopholes, and then only 
the Lord could turn a jury back onto the path 
of justice. 


That the officers of frontier courts did not 
always live up to their social responsibilities 
may be assumed. That pettifogging lawyers 
actively engaged in finding loopholes in the 


law may also be accepted as self-evident. But 
in these respects the frontier bench and bar 
did not differ from the bench and bar every- 
where. The statement that the frontier courts 
more often than not prostituted justice is 
clearly without basis in empirical evidence. It 
would seem to be based on the naive identifica- 
tion of justice with legal metaphysics — the 
assumption that justice depends upon the 
manipulation of an esoteric verbiage, made up 
of such terms as corporate entity, proximate 
cause, and affected with a public interest. The 
frontier lay judge was too close to bear and 
buffalo to take much stock in the supernatural 
critters of legal mythology. (Noah Smithwick 
and Davy Crockett would have known that 
the Southern Pacific railroad was not a per- 
son. ) 

To the frontier judge each case was an in- 
dependent problem. There was no pretense 
of the law’s being uniform, equal, continuous 
and having whatever other qualities classical 
legal theory has claimed for it. 





Jim's Idea 


U: WAS just a week before Christmas, and a cousin of mine was making 
a routine run between two of her farms, accompanied by a nine-year- 
old Texas darky, Jim by name. 


I guess Jim had never ridden in an automobile very much, and espe- 
cially not with a white lady; anyway, he was so engrossed in something 
that he just sat on the edge of the seat with his dancing, big-brown eyes 
following the rolling of the rutted country road. 


After a few bumpy miles, my cousin broke Jim’s trance by asking him 
what he would like for Christmas. Slowly, as though still in a daze, Jim’s 
closely cropped head revolved in her direction, revealing a face consisting 
only of two unbelievably large, round glass-baubles, each with a shiny- 
brown marble bouncing around in it, and a wide grin showing two minia- 
ture picket fences, one on top of the other. In a hushed tone of reverence, 
Jim hissed succinctly, “Just candy, Ma’m.” 


On being asked if that was all he wanted, Jim replied, “Yassum, that’s 
all I wants,” and then he paused as though searching for a reason for not 
wanting more, adding pensively, “Ya know, Ma’m, I ain’t never had my 
belly full o’ candy.”—-Mitprep ANN REap. 








The Southern yam—once a poor man’s crop, now the 
possible source of hundreds of valuable products, includ- 
ing penicillin! The magician—Gilbert C. Wilson, for- 
merly a schoolteacher in the piny woods of East Texas. 


Sweet Potato Magic 


By Victor H. Schoffelmayer 


years of limited usefulness, amount- 

ing almost to neglect, the sweet potato 
has emerged into the spotlight as a scientifi- 
cally reconstructed human food of highest 
quality, as stock feed equal to corn, and as a 
source of commercial starch, sugar, alcohol 
and other chemicals needed by American in- 
dustries. 

Research in the fields of plant genetics and 
chemical engineering has lifted the lowly yam 
from comparative obscurity into a command- 
ing position among the Southwest’s economic 
assets. 

Expanding markets loom ahead for fresh 
vams of high quality; for dehydrated sweet 
potato products that can be stored indefinitely 
without loss of color, flavor, or food value ; 
for dehydrated livestock feed in regions 
where corn yields are small; and for the de- 
rived basic materials such as starch, ferment- 
able sugars and syrup, protein, pectin, vine- 
gar, furfural, and other needed raw materials. 

The sweet potato of the Southern type— 
strikingly different from Northern varieties 
—has long been a poor man’s crop and his 
staple food for a few months during the year. 
Since it is highly perishable, however, its use 
was greatly limited. Now, by removing most 
of the yam’s seventy per cent of water, it has 
become a stable food product. Dehydration 
practically converts it into the equivalent of 
such starch crops as corn, and enables it to 
compete directly with long-established sources 


A ee MORE THAN four hundred 


Victor H. ScHoFFELMAYER is agriculture and sci- 
ence editor of the Dallas News. He was head of the 
First Texas State-wide Chemurgic Conference, held 
in Dallas, December 6-7, 1944. 
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of ethyl alcohol and the many derivatives and 
by-products such as protein, cellulose and 
plastic bases. 

The South and Southwest are woefully de- 
ficient in the production of corn and other 
carbohydrate foods. It is clear that if the 
Southern farmer is to compete increasingly 
with the Corn Belt farmer in the production 
of beef cattle, hogs and other livestock he 
must either increase his low yield of corn 
from an average of 16 bushels per acre to 
something nearer Iowa’s 60 bushels, or find 
a substitute crop. The sweet potato, yielding 
from 200 to 300 bushels per acre under scien- 
tific tillage, even after it has been dehydrated 
of its seventy per cent moisture, would still 
give an equivalent of 60 to 90 bushels of car- 
bohydrate feed. With these higher yields, pos- 
sible even on the poorer sandy soils of our 
Southwest, a new rural economy can replace 
one which now has its serious drawbacks. 

The sweet potato, like all other perishable 
foods, is subject, uder ordinary methods of 
storage, to progressive deterioration; freez- 
ing temperatures and high humidity are 
equally destructive. Because of this fact, 
sweet potatoes in the past had to be marketed 
before the fall or winter freeze. Farmers 
hauled them to the nearest curing plant to be 
stored several months while high moisture 
content was steadily reduced by controlled 
temperature and atmospheric moisture. Later 
the yams were shipped from these curing 
plants to all parts of the nation, and usually 
commanded a much higher price in late win- 
ter than in early fall. 

Under this system, however, farmers did 
not benefit from using their cull potatoes 
(often 40 per cent of the crop) as animal 
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feed because they were not equipped to carry 
them through the winter. They annually lost 
an opportunity to make use of the only high- 
yielding carbohydrate crop their more or less 
impoverished land could grow. Wide recog- 
nition of this defect led to research for means 
of processing and storing some of the potato 
crop for winter feeding. 

Since the sweet potato thrives on some of 
the poorest land in all the South, many an im- 
poverished “piny woods” farmer is due to 
benefit from this scientific research which 
assures him higher yielding potatoes as well 
as additional varieties of greater food value. 
He will have his choice of growing yams for 
table use or for industrial processing. 


|B poor THE recent great depression, the 
problems of the sweet potato were 
attacked from many angles by enterprising 
scientists. This research had its beginnings in 
the simple thinking of trained men who made 
clear-eyed appraisals of the raw materials of 
their regions, and their extended uses. 

Near St. Francisville, Louisiana, a young 
industrialist, Douglas Warriner, was among 
the first to visualize a widened market for the 
sweet potato, if the culls and lower grades 
were processed into commercial starch or 
stock feed. Trial and error, costly at times, 
finally brought Warriner success, and his 
plant has been the model for others in that 
great yam-producing state. 

At Louisiana State University, a gifted re- 
searcher in plant genetics, Dr. Julian C. Mil- 
ler, attacked the problem of the sweet potato. 
He had noted the irregularity of the product, 
its variability of flesh color, its uncertain 
vields, its lack of uniform flavor or texture. 
He set himself the task of stabilizing the yam 
by giving it hybrid vigor through crossing 
varieties originating in widely separated parts 
of the world, thus fixing in certain strains 
either a highly desirable table type or a type 
with high starch content to meet industrial re- 
quirements. 

Near Gladewater, in the piny woods of 
East Texas, a young Texas-trained scientist, 
Gilbert C. Wilson, in 1935, was teaching 
chemistry to rural high school students in the 
White Oak community. The yam became his 
major chemical research problem. From a 


modest beginning, Mr. Wilson has gone far 
to distinguish himself in the field of sweet 
potato research, both for human and animal 
food, and as a source of industrial chemicals. 

At the First Texas State-wide Chemurgic 
Conference in Dallas late in 1944, Wilson 
said : 


The sweet potato stands at the top of the 


list of possible chemurgic crops. Based upon 


my experience in laboratory and in actual 
commercial processing of this vegetable, we 
must cease to look upon the sweet potato as 
just another vegetable or a specialized food 
product. We must think of it in terms of its 
actual chemical components, the yield per acre 
of these chemical components, and their cost 
of production per pound. We also must con- 
cern ourselves with the cost of growing pota- 
toes from the farmer’s standpoint in order to 
assure him a fair profit. If the program is not 
profitable to the farmer it is doomed before it 
starts. 

On the other hand, though, industry must 
be able to buy its raw material at a price which 
will enable it to process the various products 
in the sweet potato and sell them at a profit 
in competition with other competing materials 
and producers. 


| prone belongs to that school of young 
research scientists who look upon the 
organic materials of their environment as 
opportunities for both industrial and agricul- 
tural development. He sees that the farmer’s 
ability to produce organic materials in excess 
of food needs can be turned to profit through 
scientific processing of these surpluses. With 
other chemurgists, Wilson wonders how this 
great supply of raw material has been so long 
overlooked, especially by industries seeking 
cheap and plentiful sources of high-grade 
starch and sugar. 

For three years Wilson and his staff of 
young and enthusiastic technicians have proc- 
essed East Texas sweet potatoes in commer- 
cial plants at Pittsburg (in the heart of the 
principal sweet potato-producing area of East 
Texas), at Whitewright, and at Denton, 
where he maintains his research laboratory. 
Here he has surrounded himself with a staff 
of young chemists, physicists, biologists and 
engineers, all eager like himself to contribute 
to the solution of a problem in which most of 
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them are directly interested. They, like their 
instructor and leader, have come from Texas 
farms. 

They know the drudgery of farming as 
generally practiced; how small the returns; 
how poor the living conditions; how meagre 
the chance of the average farm family to edu- 
cate the children; and how hopeless the out- 
look towards achieving a higher standard of 
living. 

These young men are deeply interested in 
developing new industrial uses for the sweet 
potato which will increase the farmer’s in- 
come. They are seeking to create high quality 
products that can be stored indefinitely with- 
out appreciable loss of nutritional value and 
vitamins, or used as chemical raw materials. 

The World War interrupted the program 
of industrial research laid out by Wilson and 
his associates, and he turned his energies into 
the production of dehydrated food products 
for our armed forces. His dehydrated sweet 
potato slices (the result of processes worked 
out in his chemurgic research) have been 
purchased in quantity by the Quartermaster’s 
Department of the Army for use overseas. 

Wilson’s sweet potato operations in recent 
years have consisted of purchasing field-run 
sweet potatoes directly from farmers; the top 
grade was sold to the highest bidders on the 
fresh yam market ; the second grade was de- 
hydrated for the Army; the third grade was 
processed into sweet potato flour; and the 
culls—seed potatoes, shoestrings, and over- 
sized jumboes—were worked up into carbo- 
hydrate stock feed. 

Investigations show that some seven 
pounds of sugar-protein concentrate may be 
recovered from each one hundred pounds of 
sweet potatoes, or about 1,050 pounds from 
one acre of yams yielding 300 bushels. This 
concentrate is likely to become one of the 
South’s principal sources of vegetable protein 
and a valuable component of dairy feed. It is 
urgently needed since the continued decline 
of the cotton industry, the former chief 
source of vegetable protein. The use of the 
sweet potato as a protein stock feed, long 
championed by Wilson, has been overlooked 
by investigators who depended on grains, 
cottonseed and soybeans as sources of vege- 
table protein. The palatability of other stock 


feeds will also be improved by the addition of 
this intensely sweet extract. 


(= WHEN the sweet potato becomes an 
industrial raw material, however, will 
it take new rank as a source of concentrated 
protein. Wilson has shown that while an aver- 
age acre of cotton yields, say, 150 pounds of 
lint and around 125 pounds of protein during 
a season, an acre of sweet potatoes may pro- 
duce as much as 300 pounds of protein. This 
fact should have important bearing upon a 
new Southwestern economy, for in all their 
four hundred years of production, sweet po- 
tatoes have never been looked upon as an im- 
portant source of protein. It should change 
industry’s attitude toward the yam and give 
it an entirely new status. 

Vegetable protein is becoming an increas- 
ingly important source of certain types of 
plastics, varnishes, synthetic fibers, adhesives 
and other chemurgic materials. As there has 
never been enough protein of either vegetable 
or animal origin to meet the demands of in- 
dustry, this demand alone opens new fields 
for the yam. 

Extensive investigations into the sweet po- 
tato as a source of alcohol were made in the 
Seagram Laboratories at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, by researchers under the direction of 
Dr. Paul Kolachov, technical counselor at 
the Seagram plant. They show a yield of one 
gallon of ethyl alcohol per bushel of potatoes 
as compared with three-quarters of a gallon 
from Indiana corn. An acre of Southwestern 
sweet potatoes under proper conditions of 
moisture and soil should yield 200 to 300 
bushels, convertible into 250 gallons of ethyl 
alcohol. These comparisons tell their own 
story. 

Dehydrated sweet potatoes have the follow- 
ing content: 


I. sicbhictscachcctininiahieeshomnsidaiaseesbicnes 8.3% 
UIE. biicedietashbthibestnatiitnlenicesipdonputaitolicatoes 3.0% 
UIE Ce ID ess ccncesanincoressenscnienisne 5.5% 
a aae ne 1.2% 
NE ID siesiscnaisaniinecnnninsnteinseciaili 3.9% 
Nitrogen Free Extract... 78.1% 


In Wilson’s laboratories, sweet potato 
syrup has yielded Penicillum notatum of 
highest quality, from which the penicillin of 
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medicine is derived. Other molds probably of 
equal or greater importance in the treatment 
of infections may be grown on the syrup, by 
either the pan or deep-vat fermentation 
method, Wilson states. 

Sweet potato pulp, after extraction of the 
juices, is mostly starch, with a small quantity 
of fiber, protein, fat and minerals. After the 
yellow pigment (carotene) has been removed 
from the pulp by solvent or by bleaching, and 
the pulp has been dried and ground, a fair 
grade of crude starch results. This is used in 
the baking industry, and also in textile mills 
which use it for sizing yarns and cloth; and 
in the meat packing industry, where it is used 
as an extender or absorption flour to replace 
higher priced soybean flour. In the last case 
the pink color of crude sweet potato starch is 
desirable, and bleaching is not required. 

For several years past, at Laurel, Missis- 
sippi, the Federal government has sponsored 
a farmer-owned and operated sweet potato 
starch plant that uses the White Triumph 
variety as raw material. This plant has served 
as a pattern for others in the South. 

Wilson observes, however, that sweet po- 
tato starch is in direct competition with im- 
ported cassava and other foreign starch from 
the islands of the South Pacific, which, before 
the war, came into this country at the rate of 
one-quarter million tons annually. To com- 
pete with imported starch, sweet potato starch 
must be refined by sifting and mechanical 
separation by the standard wet-process of set- 
tling out the starch in troughs and later dry- 
ing it into lump form ready for market. 

Sweet potato flour, one of Wilson’s prin- 
cipal commercial products, is prepared by pul- 
verizing dehydrated sweet potato flakes in a 
hammer mill or other type of grinder. The 
flour is in great demand for making pies, 
cakes, puddings, cookies and other confec- 
tions. Its popularity eventually may exceed 
that of fresh sweet potatoes. 

It is likely that sweet potato syrup will be- 
come an important localized industry in the 
near future. Syrup made from the whole 
sweet potato with its vitamins and carotene 
would perhaps be in greatest demand; but a 
considerable industry could be based upon 
by-product syrup made from the processed 
juices of the yams. Such a syrup would be 


identical with corn syrup which now enjoys 
a large sale throughout this country. As a 
source of carbohydrates it would have an ex- 
cellent outlet in stock feed; it could also be 
refined into a high-grade table syrup or one 
for the confectioners’ and bakers’ trades. 
Sweet potato syrup can also be fermented into 
ethyl alcohol, convertible in turn into acetic 
acid, acetone, and numerous other chemical 
materials. 

Manufacture of sweet potato syrup re- 
quires thorough washing of the yams, after 
which they are ground without peeling. They 
are then solidified with the aid of dilute hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid and cooked in pres- 
sure retorts. The starch is thus converted into 
soluble pectins and sugars, then neutralized, 
and passed through a filter press to remove 
all solids, The clear liquid is concentrated into 
the whole sweet potato syrup by evaporation. 
The flavor and color of the syrup varies with 
methods employed in its manufacture. The 
by-product removed in the filter press is dried 
and sold as a stock feed ; it contains from 40 
to 50 per cent available protein, being thus 
equal to cottonseed meal. 


HILE Gilbert Wilson has proved that 

hundreds of products can be prepared 
from the sweet potato, he does not encourage 
sweet potato communities to set up large, ex- 
pensive processing plants; failure would be 
the inevitable result. He believes that smaller 
plants devoting themselves to the production 
of, say, one or two marketable products like 
stock feed or starch, would be more certain of 
success. 

The most popular idea for a rural commu- 
nity project in a sweet potato area is a stock 
feed plant, Wilson believes. Most of such 
plants would be successful if operated by ex- 
perienced marketers in connection with a 
sweet potato grading and shipping program. 
In such a program the top grade potatoes 
could be sold through regular trade channels, 
and the culls and oversized ones converted 
into stock feed. Such feed, if properly pre- 
pared, would use the whole potato, since the 
skin is richer in food value and vitamins than 
any other part, and would be somewhat 
higher in food value than corn. 

The production of dehydrated potato stock 
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feed is a simple process. The sweet potatoes 
are handled in bulk, peeling and all. The pro- 
cedure in detail is this: (1) potatoes are thor- 
oughly washed as they enter the processing 
plant, usually in rotary, screened washers fed 
by a stream of water; (2) they then pass into 
a slicing machine and are cut into small cubes 
about 3/16ths of an inch in size; (3) these 
cubes pass into a steam-blanching vat where 
they remain five to eight minutes and are then 
dried out to seven or eight per cent of mois- 
ture content. 

Blanching by steam helps dehydrated prod- 
ucts retain original color, vitamins and flavor. 
It inactivates enzymic substances which 
would cause fermentation and thus impair the 
food value of any dehydrated product ; and it 
also makes possible rapid rehydration of de- 
hydrated foods—as important in stock feed 
as in human food. 

Familiar at first hand with the principal 
areas of highest sweet potato production 
and concentration, Gilbert Wilson insists that 
leading centers of yam production owe their 
fame to their large volume of high quality, 
standardized table yams destined for special 
markets rather than to a heavy field-yield of 
potatoes. Perhaps greater opportunities exist 
in less noted yam production areas. Here the 
crop could be selected and grown primarily 
for the tonnage required in mass processing 
rather than to meet the requirements of the 
highest market specifications. 


A WILSON sees the sweet potato processing 
industry of tomorrow, yams will be 
grown in community operations by farmers 
trained to produce large yields and high qual- 
ity. Sweet potato “slips” (whose production 
in itself is a large industry in parts of Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana) will be 
“forced” in artificially heated beds in large- 
scale operations for distribution to growers. 
Machinery will be developed in the post- 
war era to set out sweet potato slips auto- 
matically in rows and thus remove the tedious 
hand labor of the past—labor that has largely 
prevented the sweet potato industry from be- 


coming big business. There will certainly also 
be great improvement in the methods of har- 
vesting sweet potatoes, now largely gathered 
by hand at the surface after the rows have 
been plowed. 

Several machines at present give fair satis- 
faction in digging the yams, but there is fur- 
ther need for improvement. It is important 
that the delicate skin of the freshly dug po- 
tato not be broken; otherwise harmful bac- 
teria and fungi that hasten decay may enter. 

When yams are planted and harvested by 
machinery, large areas of the Southwest and 
Deep South will probably become important 
sources of new chemical raw materials to be 
converted by many industries into alcohol, 
syrups, starch, stock feed and various foods. 

In the not remote future, Wilson and many 
others envisage large sweet potato processing- 
plants, representing an investment of from 
$100,000 to $300,000, converting hundreds of 
tons of fresh yams daily. 

In Alabama, an important sweet potato 
state, research is being devoted to extending 
the food use of this product. Dr. E. M. Ware 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn 
has perfected various inexpensive processing 
methods which convert the cooked sweet po- 
tato into attractive candy, macaroons, taffy, 
wafers and a breakfast food to be eaten with 
cream. He calls the products Alayam. They 
are becoming popular in many areas. 

Also in Alabama, at Birmingham, the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company is 
sponsoring the extended use of cull sweet po- 
tatoes on the farms where they are grown, by 
processing them in a low-cost farm slicer and 
dehydrator into a stable stock feed. 

Still other methods placed before farmers 
of the sweet potato areas include homemade 
slicing devices made by the village blacksmith, 
and outdoor drying of the sliced sweet pota- 
toes under the sun’s rays on ground either 
covered with crude oil or tar paper or merely 
swept clean. The purpose is to encourage 
among farmers a realization that the sweet 
potato should become their principal source 
of carbohydrate stock feed in all areas where 
corn yields are low. 








The Sheriff had to catch Eif to be 
fair to his jail. A story that mixes 
the humorous and the gruesome. 


Reward 


By Jesse Stuart 


E WON’T GET AWAY this time,” 
H Sheriff Jasper Hogans said to his dep- 

uty on the front seat beside him. “This 
is no time for a man to be makin’ moonshine. 
Where does he get his sugar?” 

“T don’t know, Sheriff,” Deputy Duff Blan- 
ton said. 

“We've made five trips down here to get 
im,” the sheriff said, squinting his hard blue 
eyes, gripping the steering wheel. “Remember 
this is the talk of the county. We were elected 
to serve the people. Not a one of us could be 
re-elected.” 

“IT never want to be re-elected,’ Deputy 
Harmon Gullet spoke from the back seat, “if 
I have to scour the rock cliffs for another 
moonshiner.” 

Deputy Harmon Gullet held the sniffling 
bloodhounds in the back seat as the car 
swerved on the asphalt highway. Beside him 
on the back seat lay three Winchesters. Each 
deputy had a pistol in the leather holster on 
his hip ; Sheriff Hogans had a pistol in a hol- 
ster on each hip. 

“But we'll get ’im this time,” the sheriff 
said. “I’ve got a little clue about his hidin’. 
We'll contact his cousin first.” 

The sheriff’s car left the highway, swinging 
left up a narrow jolt-wagon road between two 
mountains. The bloodhounds whined for ac- 
tion. Harmon Gullet stroked their heads with 
his big hand. 

“T’ll put this car anywhere to get that man,” 
Sheriff Hogans said with determination as he 
slowly drove through a deep chug-hole. 

There were a few stars in the sky; a thin 
muskmellon-rind moon hung over the moun- 
tain. Whippoorwills chanted mournfully from 
the thickly-wooded slopes; fireflies dimly 
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lighted their way over the dewy cornfields 
along the Tygart bottoms. Sheriff Hogans 
drove his car alongside the road and stopped. 

“Harmon, you stay in the car and keep the 
hounds quiet,” Sheriff Jasper gave his order. 
“Duff, you come with me.” 

Sheriff Jasper Hogans walked in front; 
Deputy Duff Blanton followed him. They 
walked silently through the front-yard gate 
entering the yard. 

“Howdy-do, Mrs. Burton,” Sheriff Hogans 
said. “Is Herbert here?” 

“Yes, he’s here, Sheriff,” she said, scooting 
her bare feet on the porch floor. “He ain’t been 
in no trouble, has he ?” 

“Oh, no,” Sheriff Hogans said. “He can 
help me on some trouble that’s been a-worry- 
in’ me for a long time.” 

“Oh, I know what it is,” she said. “It’s 
Brother Jake’s boy, Eif.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Herbert’s down at the barn with his Pap- 
pie,” Mrs. Burton said, puang a cloud of 
smoke from her pipe. “I'll go fetch ’im.” 

Sheriff Hogans sat down on the edge of the 
porch; Deputy Duff Blanton sat down beside 
him. 

“Everything looks good, Duff,” Sheriff 
Hogans said. 

They sat silently waiting for Mrs. Burton 
to return, listening to their bloodhounds whin- 
ing for action. 

“Here he is, Sheriff,”” Mrs. Burton said. “I 
hope Herbert can hep ye some.” 

“T’ve told ye, Sheriff, where Eif’s hidin’,” 
Herbert said, as he wiped the mud from be- 
tween his baré toes on the dew-wet yard grass. 
“But ye’ll never ketch Cousin Eif alive. When 
Eif sent ye word ye wouldn’t git ’im, he meant 
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what he said. Why don’t ye fergit about Eif ?” 

“We can’t do that, Herbert,” Sheriff Ho- 
gans said. “It wouldn’t be fair to the jail full 
of men we’ve ketched.” 

“Ye’re right, Sheriff,” Mrs. Burton said, 
puffing clouds of smoke from her pipe and 
blowing them towards the stars. “I’ve seen Eif 
go down this road a-drivin’ two old plug 
mules hitched to his express-wagon with three 
and four cream cans in it. Tries to make us 
think he’s a-sellin’ cream when he’s only got 
one cow. How’s he a-buyin’ all the land in the 
head o’ this crick if he ain’t a-makin’ money ?” 

“If Eif ever finds out I turned ’im in to the 
Law, he’ll kill me soon as he gits outten jail,” 
Herbert said. “I'll be a-losin’ my life fer 
twenty-five dollars.” 

“He won't do anything to you,” Duff Blan- 
ton said. 

“Leave that up to us, Herbert,” Sheriff 
Hogans said. ‘““We’re a-goin’ after Eif Osing- 
ton.” 

“Herbert, ye hep Sheriff Hogans git Ejif,” 
Mrs. Burton said. “We'd as well have twenty- 
five dollars outten it as fer somebody else.” 

“All right, Ma.” 

“Goodnight, Mrs. Burton, and thanks for 
your help,” Sheriff Hogans said, as he walked 
toward the front gate with Deputy Duff Blan- 
ton and Herbert Burton behind him. 

“Goodnight,” she said. 

“Ye could drive up thar if you wanted to, 
Sheriff,” Herbert said. ““Eif won’t be a-hang- 
in’ around the house nohow. Atter he gits his 
supper, he takes off fer his moonshine still.” 

“Herbert, leave this to me,” Sheriff Hogans 
said. “I’ve arrested enough moonshiners to fill 
fifty jails. I never took a car close to the 
house.” 

“But ye’ve never been able to ketch Ejif,” 
Herbert said. 

The bloodhounds pressed against the chain, 
sniffing the ground for a track. 

“Hold the dogs back, Harmon,” Sheriff 
Hogans whispered. “Here’s the house. I'll go 
up and see if he’s here. You men wait here. If 
he runs out, get ’im dead ’r alive.” 

The men waited in the starlight while Sher- 
iff Hogans walked across the yard to the big 
log house where a lamp was still burning. He 
walked up on the porch, knocked on the door. 
One hand fondled the butt of his pistol that 


stuck above the holster on his left hip. 

“Howdy-do, Sheriff,” Jake Osington said. 
“Won’t you come in.” 

“You know what my business is, Mr. Os- 
ington,” Sheriff Hogans answered. 

“But he’s gone, Sheriff,” Jake Osington 
said, laughing a wild laugh, like wind blowing 
in autumn-brown sage. “Ye'll never git my 
boy, Sheriff !” 

“Oh, yes, I will,” Sheriff Hogans said posi- 
tively. “Do you mind if I search the house?” 

“Go on and search the house, Sheriff,” Jake 
said, laughing louder than before. “He’s not 
here.” 

Sheriff Hogans looked under the tables, 
under the bedclothes, behind the stove, all 
over the upstairs and behind the furniture. 
Then he flashed his flashlight up the chimney. 
He went to the smokehouse, cellar and barn. 
He searched every nook with his flashlight— 
even the top of the house and under the floor. 

“I told ye, Sheriff, he wasn’t here,” Jake 
Osington said, laughing and stroking his long 
red beard with his big fire-shovel hand. 

“Think we'll be able to get a case in court 
against you, Jake,” Sheriff Hogans said. 
“How are you a-gettin’ sugar to make moon- 
shine ?” 

“Sugar,” Jake Osington laughed. “Search 
this place and ye won't find only a little fer 
table use.” 

“Don’t tell us that, Jake,” Sheriff Hogans 


‘said as he left the porch. “It takes plenty of 


sugar to make moonshine.” 

Deputy Harmon walked down a well-worn 
path to a cornbalk with the bloodhounds 
charging against the chain. Sheriff Hogans 
followed Harmon Gullet with a Winchester 
in one hand, his pistol in the other. 

“The hounds will hit his track,” Sheriff 
Hogans said, “if we follow one cornbalk 
through the field.” 

“Look, fellows,” Deputy Duff Blanton 
said, “here’s where he gets his sugar.” 

The hounds nearly jerked loose from Dep- 
uty Harmon when they struck a man’s bare- 
foot track beside a beehive. 

“Honey moonshine,” Sheriff Hogans said 
as he counted thirty hives of honey-bees hid- 
den in the cornfield. “No wonder everybody's 
a-wantin’ Eif Osington’s moonshine. No 
wonder he sells it by the express-wagon load.” 
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“That’s old Ejif’s track,” Harmon said. 
“T’d know hit any place.” 

“It’s a pretty warm track,” Duff said, trot- 
ting behind Harmon and the bloodhounds. 
“Hold ’em, Harmon. Don’t let the dogs get 
away.” 

“No wonder Eif went around a-buyin’ up 
all the honey bees when sugar was rationed,” 
Herbert said. “He paid as high as twenty dol- 
lars a hive.” 

It was like a fox chase across the cornfield. 
The men wiped sweat from their faces as they 
ran behind the dogs. 

“Track’s a-gettin’ plenty hot,” Deputy 
Harmon said. 

On the far side of the cornfield, the blood- 
hounds came to a big sycamore and stopped. 
The sycamore stood on the Tygart River bank 
—and when Sheriff Hogans examined the 
tree, he found a big wild grapevine had been 
cut. 

“That’s funny,” Sheriff Hogans said, flash- 
ing his light up in the dense undergrowth of 
tangled vines and large sycamore leaves. “He 
couldn’t ’ve climbed that tree. He’s a-tryin’ to 
fool us. But this is one time that he won't. 
Now let’s see where this grapevine will swing 
to.” 

Sheriff Hogans had Herbert to hold his 
Winchester while he swung on the grapevine. 
When the grapevine swung back with the 
Sheriff, he said, “It took me out over the 
river. He’s in the river. I know he’s not in that 
tree for a man would haf to have arms long 
as fence rails to reach around it.” 

“Now what must we do, Sheriff, before he 
gets away ?” Deputy Duff Blanton asked. 

“Herbert, is there a ford anywhere along 
this river?” Harmon asked. 

“Four miles down the river.” 

“Reckon he wouldn’t try to swim up the 
river ?” Harmon asked. 

“He can’t swim a lick,” Herbert told them. 

“Then he’s a-ridin’ a log down the river,” 
Sheriff Hogans said. “He’s not floatin’ up the 
river, that’s certain.” 

“Do we go down the river, Sheriff?” Dep- 
uty Harmon asked. 

“Down this side of the ford,” he said. 
“We'll cross at the ford and go up the other 
side.” 

The sheriff and his posse went down the 


left bank of Tygart until they reached the 
ford. The bloodhounds never scented a track. 

“Boys, I'll bet he’s got across to the other 
side and is now a-makin’ it to the cliffs on 
Mount Ebo,” Sheriff Hogans said. 

They waded the river to their waists. Dep- 
uty Harmon Gullet swam the bloodhounds 
across. 

“We'll make it harder on ’im, boys, when 
we do get ’im,” Sheriff Hogans said. 

The tired men followed behind the tireless 
bloodhounds along the other bank of Tygart 
River. They came back to the sycamore whose 
immense top spread almost across the small 
river. The bloodhounds hadn’t as much as 
scented a cold trail. 

“He’s drowned himself,” Deputy Harmon 
Gullet said. 

“He’s never done that,” Sheriff Hogans 
said. “I know he reached that sycamore. But 
I know he couldn’t climb it. I looked at the 
grapevine. He couldn’t have climbed it for the 
bark was still on it.” 

“Then he must be up the Tygart,” Duff 
Blanton said. 

“If he’s in that tree, he’ll come out a-hop- 
pin’,” Sheriff Hogans said. “We've got some- 
thing that’ll fetch ’im out. We must get ’im 
dead ’r alive. Harmon, hold the bloodhounds. 
Men, empty your Winchesters into that tree 
top.” 

There were streaks of fire spitting from the 
Winchesters into the tree top. The green syca- 
more leaves tumbled down into the river. 

“Empty your pistols into the tree top,” the 
sheriff ordered as he fired a pistol with each 
hand. Herbert took Harmon’s pistol from its 
holster and emptied it into the sycamore top 
while Harmon held the bloodhounds. After 
they had ceased firing, they listened to hear a 
man fall from the tree. Only the green leaves 
zigzagged down from the tall sycamore top 
through the starlight to the water. 

“Now, we'll go up the river to Tygart 
bridge,” Sheriff Hogans said. 

“That'll take us all night, Sheriff,” Duff 
Blanton said. 

“Let it take all night ! We want Eif Osing- 
ton!” 

Slowly, behind the charging bloodhounds, 
they trudged to the Tygart bridge. The blood- 
hounds didn’t sniff a trail. It was four in the 
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morning and light streaks were showing in the 
east when they got back to the sycamore. Even 
the bloodhounds were beginning to tire. 

“T hate to go in without ’im,” Sheriff Ho- 
gans said. 

The disappointed sheriff led his posse 
across the cornfield toward the road. They 
found forty-three more beehives in the mid- 
dle of the cornfield. 

“You watch for his tracks around these 
beehives, Herbert,” Sheriff Hogans gave 
orders. “If you see them, hurry to town and 
report it to me. A moonshiner with seventy- 
three beehives ought to do right well.” 

“Okay, Sheriff.” 

“Goodnight.” 

“Goodnight.” 

The sheriff's car rolled slowly over the 
rutty road; Herbert hurried into the kitchen 
where his mother was getting breakfast. 

Three days later, Sheriff Jasper Hogans re- 
turned with four deputies, Winchesters and 
bloodhounds. He drove his car before Bur- 
ton’s house and stopped, walked into their 
front yard and asked Herbert if he’d seen any 
signs. 

“Not a one, Sheriff,’”’ Herbert told him. 
“He’s not been back. Uncle Jake said he 
thought you’d shot ’im outten that sycamore 
and he’d fallen into the river.” 

“We didn’t hear the splash,’ Sheriff Ho- 
gans said. “I believe he got down the river on 
us and got away.” 

“Don’t see how he could, Sheriff,’’ Her- 
bert said. 

“If you'll find this man and bring ‘im to us 
dead ’r alive,” Sheriff Hogans told Herbert, 
“T’ll raise your reward from twenty-five to 
fifty dollars.” 

The sheriff, his deputies, and Herbert 
crossed the cornfield to the sycamore. They 
carefully examined Eif’s last barefoot tracks 
in the cornbalks. They couldn’t track him any 
farther than the sycamore. They stood under 
the tree and looked up among its branches as 
far as they could. 

“We can see higher than any man can 
climb,” Sheriff Hogans said. “No man on 
earth can climb that tree.” 

They looked under the tree thinking that 
they might have shot him out the other night 
and didn’t hear him fall; then they walked up 


and down the river banks looking for his body. 
They thought he could have jumped into the 
river and drowned himself. But they couldn’t 
find him anywhere. 

“No use to look along this river, Sheriff,” 
Herbert said. “Uncle Jake knows that we shot 
into the tree to get Eif dead ’r alive. He came 
down here soon as we left next mornin’. He 
thought Eif jumped into the river on the 
grapevine to get away from us. He knows Eif 
can’t swim. So he seined the river for his 
body. Uncle Jake’s a-worryin’ a lot.” 

Next week the sheriff and his deputies re- 
turned, but they couldn’t find a trace of Eif 
Osington. The following week they returned ; 
week after week they returned and questioned 
Jake Osington, Herbert Burton and the 
neighbors. 

“Ain’t seen his express wagon go down the 
road anymore loaded with cream cans,” Mrs. 
Burton told the sheriff. ““Something’s hap- 
pened to Eif.” 

When Jake Osington plowed corn in the 
bottom, the crows flew over in a long black 
train. They caw-cawed, alighted in the syca- 
more top, rested awhile, then flew away. July 
passed ; August came and maturing cornstalks 
began to silk and tassel. 

Autumn came and the corn turned buff- 
colored. The leaves on the sycamores and elms 
turned many colors; great blasts of chilly 
autumn winds sent them scurrying over the 
earth. Autumn had come and everything was 
dying ; Eif Osington had never returned. He 
had not made another track in the bottom. He 
had not been back to Jake Osington’s shack. 
Jake cut his corn. Autumn was approaching 
winter, and soon the trees would be stripped 
barren of leaves, their leafless twigs would 
swish in the icy wind. 

On a day in November, long after Sheriff 
Hogans had given up his hunt for Eif, Her- 
bert Burton was down in the bottom trying to 
think where his cousin had gone. The dead 
grapevine swung idly in the wind. While Her- 
bert stood under the giant sycamore that was 
almost barren of leaves except for a few in 
the top twigs, he heard the November wind 
play among the sycamore limbs with a strange 
sound. 

That couldn’t be the wind a-hittin’ the 
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sycamore limbs, he thought as he looked to- 
ward the sycamore top. He thought that he 
could see something white in the topmost clus- 
ter of sycamore branches. Then the sun 
popped from behind an autumn cloud. Her- 
bert saw a skeleton gleaming white in the sun. 
It was Eif Osington’s weather-bleached bones 


picked clean as a whistle. Then, Herbert ob- 
served rows of big ants working up and down 
the body of the giant sycamore. 

“T’ve found ’im,”” Herbert announced to the 
wind. 

Eif’s weathered bones dangled at the end 
of a rope. 


In Last Year's Line 
By Keith Thomas 


NOW is healing scar by scar 


earth where war 


with tumult and death has passed ; 


snow is massed 


over trench and blasted gun: 


Two nine one, 


the hillock cost a hundred men; 


snow again 


covers it, possesses it. 


Where the spit 


Of hot machine guns broke 


boughs of oak, 


bark is filled with spitting snow ; 


silent go 


the flakes among the fallen leaves: 


Snow deceives, 


the wounds in spring will show again, 
their signature in hearts of men. 








It's powerful music—the cry of a people 
who sing because they have to. It reveals 
even today the meaning of a true folk-art. 


Folk Music of the Upper 
Rio Grande 


By J. L. Kittle 


Grande is weird music. You may hear 

faint echoes of a sad song sung by the 
Penitente Brothers as they wind their mys- 
terious and secret way to their Calvary, ac- 
companied only by the thin piping of the pito 
or flute. You may hear the solemn songs sung 
by the living during the long hours of the 
night when they gather to pay homage to the 
departed. You may hear the gay, rhythmic 
music coming from a village dance hall. But 
wherever you hear it, the night music of the 
Rio Grande is powerful music, the cry of peo- 
ple who sing because they know that it brings 
them closer to their God, or lifts them out of 
the humdrum of reality. 

They know that music can not only express 
their faith and their loneliness, but they know 
too that music can express happiness. They 
sing at their dances, they sing at their wed- 
dings, and they sing with carefree hearts be- 
cause they know that music can serve all 
moods, that music is their language, a lan- 
guage which all people can understand, and 
one which serves them well. 

I want to tell you of the music of the upper 
Rio Grande Valley. Here is one of the finest 
examples of what folk music can really mean 
to the people and one of the rare localities 
which can boast a folk art which has lived 
through the centuries in a pure form. I write 
as a musician who has lived in this region for 
many years and who has always been inter- 
ested in music as a manifestation of the com- 
mon people as well as the work of a talented 
few. Here, in the region extending from Taos 
along the Rio Grande up north to the San Luis 
Valley in Colorado, I have found material 
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which has justified all the claims ever made 
for music as a folk art. 

In this region it is easy to find examples of 
the original village life of the early Spanish 
colonists. There are many places in which 
Spanish is spoken almost entirely, settlenients 
where it would be impossible to find a single 
English name. Life in these villages centers 
largely around the home, the family and the 
church. Agricultural interests predominate. 
These villages still have the common plaza, 
the homes of adobe, the little plots of land 
where the usual crops of beans and grain are 
raised, the communal attitude toward the shar- 
ing of property and labor, and have very few 
contacts with the outside world. The names of 
some of them indicate their origin: Arroyo 
Seco, Arroyo Hondo, San Cristobal, Questa, 
Costilla, Garcia, Plaza de los Manzanares, 
Chama, San Francisco, San Pablo, Las Fuer- 
tes, La Florida, and San Luis. But it is of 
their music I wish to write. 


_ ME tell you first of the alabados or hymns 
with tunes and words which apparently 
can be traced back to a European origin 
through the writings of the early Christian 
missionaries of the Catholic church. These 
splendid men made wide use of this form of 
music as a simple means for telling the story 
of Christ. Today this music is the distinct 
property of the people, although used by them 
only for religious purposes. These hymns are 
not sung in the churches since they are in the 
vernacular; they are used by the people for 
expressing their religious devotion and praise. 

The alabados have a definite connection 
with the order known as the Penitentes, or 
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flagellant brothers, a highly secret, religious 
cult of Spanish men of the Southwest region, 
and are widely used by them during their reli- 
gious devotions of Holy Week as well as at 
other times of the year. The music is also used 
at wakes, or velorios, held for the dead, and at 
wakes in honor of the patron saint of the vil- 
lage, or of the family. The alabados are some- 
times used in the home as a method of family 
worship, as we would use morning prayers. 

A musician is apt to be startled by his first 
experience with an authentic rendition of an 
alabado because of the wandering intonation 
and rhythm. The tunes are sung unaccom- 
panied, with the exception of the use by the 
Penitentes of a little six-hole homemade flute 
or pito. This flute is usually inaccurate as to 
intonation. Unaccompanied music is often an 
indefinite thing as far as pitch is concerned, 
and when it is considered that the singers are 
untrained in music, it is not difficult to imagine 
the rather unsatisfactory results. However, 
finished musical results are not the goal of the 
folklorist, and it is easy to forgive musical 
errors when it is remembered that these tunes 
have been handed down for many generations 
and that they have lived because they express 
an inner emotion, an emotion which could be 
expressed only by music. 

I have never seen a printed alabado book, 
but have seen several simple pocket notebooks 
in which the words have been copied with no 
indication of the music. I do not believe that 
the tunes of these hymns have ever been tran- 
scribed for the use of the singers, few of 
whom would know how to read the music even 
if it were before them. The melodies have 
been passed from one man to another by repe- 
tition of the tune. It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that there have been many changes in the 
melody over a period of time, and that the 
tune may be entirely different now from the 
original composition. 

The melodies which I have heard are simple 
in nature and show the definite influence of 
the early church music, although they do not 
retain the early modal style. It is difficult to be 
definite in this matter because of the indi- 
vidual variations in performance by different 
men. One man may even vary the pitch 
slightly between verses, seeming to improve 
as he “warms up” so that it is very difficult to 


say that any particular interpretation is an 
authentic remnant of early influences. Most of 
the melodies are in the minor mode, and some 
of them are quite entrancing and effective 
The rhythm is never too definite in perforn. 
ance and is often influenced by an adaptation 
of the syllables to the rhythm, which produces 
an unsteady effect. 

To give some understanding of the type of 
music, the following melody has been tran- 
scribed from a record made by Dr. Juan Rael 
of Stanford University and sung by Esequiel 
Arellano of Arroyo Hondo. The title of the 
alabado is “V enir pecadores,” and it deals with 
the story of the Passion of Our Lord, told in 
typical ballad form. Dr. Rael has recorded 
some sixty alabados which are stored in the 
American Archive of Folk Songs in the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

















The impression that a musician receives 
from this music is that it is primitive, crude, 
unsteady, and indefinite in performance, but 
that it is an outstanding expression of some- 
thing deep in the soul of the performer. It has 
lived because of the need for expression on 
the part of these people, and the simple sin- 
cerity and honesty of the music is quite appar- 
ent to all who hear it. This music is authentic 
folk music, which is best left in its original 
form. 


| “Los Pastores” there is found an inter- 
esting example of a dramatic form which 
from all appearances is a descendant of the 
old European mystery play. It is a presenta- 
tion of the story of the birth of Christ as told 
by the shepherds, and because of the simplic- 
ity of the drama, is aptly fitted for perform- 
ance in the halls or plazas of the small villages. 
The characters of the play include several 
shepherds, a girl named Gila, a hermit and the 
devil. A great deal of the dialogue of the play 
is given to the hermit, for a time the dupe of 
the devil, who is greatly worried about the 
birth of Christ. The devil is finally overcome 
and the hermit joins the others in proceeding 
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to Bethlehem where they all take their gifts. 

The music of the play is incidental and en- 
ters the action much as it might in any modern 
light opera. It again shows the influence of 
the early church music and is not unlike the 
alabados in nature. One of the most haunting 
tunes in the drama is the one called “Her- 
manos Pastores” which is given here: 

















+ 

As in the case of the alabados, there is no 
necessity for accompaniment for these songs, 
although when used, it is usually by the guitar, 
or violin, or the two together. Incidentally, 
these two are practically the only instruments 
ever used in the performance of the folk 
music of this region. 

There are only a few of the older people in 
the region who still remember the words and 
music of this drama, although it has been 
given frequently enough so that nearly every- 
one has seen it. The frequency of perform- 
ance has dropped from once a year to perhaps 
every four or five years. In an effort to revive 
an interest in this play, the San Luis Institute 
of Arts and Crafts in San Luis, Colorado, is 
planning to start a yearly Christmas presenta- 
tion using the older residents for the starting 
performance, and training younger people as 
replacements for the years to come. The aim 
of the Institute will be to preserve this presen- 
tation as nearly as possible in its original form 
without artificial adornment. 


fbn dance presents a fertile field for the 
musician. While the old dances are dying 
out through lack of interest on the part of the 
younger people, it is still possible to find many 
fiddlers and guitarists who have memorized 
hundreds of tunes and are willing to play 
them. The best known forms at present in- 
clude the “Valse Despacio,” “Valse Cadena,” 
“Varsovienne,” “La Raspa,” “Cuna,” “Cua- 
drillas,” and “Marchas.” The valses serve a 
double purpose in that they form also the basis 
for an interesting type of poetic improvisa- 
tion. 

These dance tunes are quite rhythmic in 
performance and are easier to transcribe than 


the vocal forms because of the more exact 
pitch and even rhythm. Again, however, the 
music is never transcribed for the performer 
and as a result shows many interesting local 
variations. 

Two interesting examples of adaptation 
have been found where the music is not Span- 
ish in origin but has been accepted by the local 
musicians as authentic. One tune which was 
jealously guarded by a violinist as one of his 
prize tunes was released to me only on the 
understanding that I would not sell it without 
paying him. The tune proved to be a local vari- 
ation of “My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean,” a 
variation which I later found to be known by 
most other fiddlers. Another popular tune 
which is claimed by the musicians as one of 
theirs is “The Irish Washerwoman.” 

Evidence of the handicap under which the 
older music exists at present was shown, to 
the amusement of a group of us, when an old 
time fiddler who knew hundreds of the old 
tunes continually broke into “Yes, Sir, That’s 
My Baby” during the course of a dance in 
order to show us his versatility and mod- 
ern musical training. When sober, this man 
seemed proud of his knowledge of folk music, 
but when performing for dances, he adverted 
more to the “modern” tunes with each added 
drink of vino. 


_— musical form of interest and of 
continuing popularity with the residents 
of the upper Rio Grande is the entrega de 
novios which is an important part of the tra- 
ditional wedding ceremony. The tunes used 
for this music are happy, gay melodies which 
should have an even wider popularity. The 
melody is always major in mode and the tune 
is carried along with a good swing, the rhythm 
being reminiscent of the Viennese waltz. The 
most popular melodies are given below: 
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Aside from the pleasant character of the 
melodies, the words forming the verses of the 
songs are of interest. The singer, known as 
the pueta or poet, often a laborer working on 
the farms of the area, rarely has any formal 
education and yet must possess many poetical 
abilities. He usually composes his stanzas 
while at work in the fields. The popular singer 
must also be able to stand before his listeners 
and improvise as he sings. There are tricks to 
his trade, and not all of his verses are spon- 
taneous, but he must think quickly and well 
and in rhyme, in order to use his tricks so as 
to retain his popularity as a master of cere- 
monies or basterone. It is quite an amazing 
thing to hear this man stand before a group 
and sing his four-line verse in strict rhythm, 
then come forth with an origina! verse which 
has been composed obviously during the play- 
ing of a sixteen measure interlude played by 
the orchestra at rather rapid tempo. 

The verses of the entrega are sung first as 
the bridal party returns from the church and 
prepares to enter the home of the bride’s par- 
ents. All stand at attention while the poet 
sings verses which welcome the bride, compar- 
ing her to a dove, carnation, or rose. After the 
party enters the house, the poet sings again, 


describing the marriage ceremony, and giving 
advice to the newly-wedded couple and to the 
parents. If there is a wedding dance that 
night, this modern troubador may sing at the 
dance, or perhaps later at the home while re- 
freshments are being served. 

I have often felt apologetic in asking other 
musicians to listen to this music. But as a per- 
son eager to know about the life of others, I 
realize that no apology is necessary ; that, in 
fact, folk music which has been polished and 
refined to an unnatural smoothness is the only 
folk music for which there is need to apolo- 
gize. This music has real significance to any- 
one who gets even a faint picture of the his- 
torical and social background of an alabado, 
sung on a dark night as an accompaniment to 
a religious procession of the Penitentes. No 
one can miss the cry of a group of people who 
have suffered long and seriously, who have 
had little in life, who have lived patiently from 
day to day with a steady persistence toward a 
happiness which they may never reach, con- 
tent to put their faith in God. This folk music 
means what all music should mean to all peo- 
ples, an emotional outlet that will lift the 
hearer above the sad things of life and give 
strength for greater things to come. 





Here is a new twist to the old song. Sally 
didn’t ditch Joe Bowers—he ditched her! 
Joe himself ought to know, oughtn’t he? 


G. |. and Joe 


By Edwin A. Gross 


dropped down listlessly at the old up- 

right piano in one corner of Oscar’s 
Cafe and one-fingered the familiar notes of 
“Good Night, Sweetheart” raggedly, ineffec- 
tually. It brought back in a hazy blur New 
Year’s Eve, 1939, and Dora, the redheaded 
elevator girl with freckles. He gulped the last 
of his poorboy. sandwich, pocketed the ciga- 
rettes he’d just picked out of the vending ma- 
chine, and played “New San Antonio Rose,” 
this time with a bass. 

“That’s plenty good. Do you know an ol’ 
tune, ‘Joe Bowers’ ?” a husky voice called out 
from a table in the back. It was a domino 
player or a kibitzer, Stumpy couldn’t be sure 
which. The lighting was as bad as the “rec” 
hall’s was at camp. 

Of course he knew “Joe Bowers.” It was 
one of the first pieces in a book of hillbilly 
tunes they’d kept in the Elm Street Cellar 
Club back in Long Island. As he hacked out 
the tune, he remembered some of the words 
and decided he’d give out in his club tenor. He 
liked to sing. It was Texas... he was fifteen 
hundred miles from home. He was in the 
Army. What did he have to lose? 


C ORPORAL STUMPY MAHONEY 


“My name it is Joe Bowers, da da da da da da, 
I came from old Missouri and all the way 
from Pike... 


Sez I, ‘My dearest Sally, oh, Sally, for your 
sake, 
I’ll go to Californy and try to make a stake! 


But one day I got a letter, da da da da da da, 

It said my Sal was fickle, that her love for me 
had fled, 

That she’d married with a butcher, whose hair 
was awful re-e-ed. .. .” 


Stumpy noticed a shaky old man with a 
curved back leaning toward him out of the 
dimness, eyes wide open and curiously alert. 
When he rose from the stool, the old man 
was still there, staring at him. When he left 
Oscar’s with a mock salute to the cashier, a 
mild, damp wind whipped the place from his 
mind. 

Stumpy headed for Market Street. He’d 
always liked Galveston. He’d visited here dur- 
ing peacetime, working as a caller for a bingo 
concession and boarding in a rickety, gray 
house. He remembered how, from his room, 
he could sometimes hear the smash of the 
Gulf against the sea wall. 

He stopped short to watch a heavy blonde 
applying make-up in a second-story window. 
Such entertainment was free. 

“Hey—’bout that song you was just playin’ 
back in Oscar’s, Sojer,” a voice with a nasal 
whine suddenly said over his shoulder. 

“Huh?” Stumpy started. “What song?” 
he asked, turning around. 

“Joe Bowers.” It was the man with the 
curved back. 

—— 

“Say, lookit me real hard an’ real close.” 
The old fellow grasped Stumpy’s uniformed 
sleeve, tugged, and held on. “I’m gonna let 
you in on a secret, Sojer. Somethin’ you’d 
never guess. I’m Joe Bowers hisself, the one 
an’ only they made up that song about.” 

“Oh.” More doubtful, this time. 

“Sure, I’m Joe Bowers.” The old man nod- 
ded his head vigorously. “You think I would 
lie to you?” 

“No-o.” Stumpy didn’t know why he 
wouldn’t. He turned to shove on. 

“T’m tellin’ ya!” the old man trilled, tag- 
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ging along behind. “It does sound peculiar— 
you prob’ly can’t b’lieve it . . . maybe.” 

“We-e-ll. It sounds peculiar, all right.” 

“I wanta tell ya, Sojer.” The old man trot- 
ted ahead of Stumpy, then wheeled around 
as though challenging the Corporai’s smirk. 
“Hearin’ that song so unexpected-like touches 
me real deep. But them words ’re all screwy. 
All wet. Sal didn’ ditch me. Naw.” 

“How’s that ?” asked Stumpy, mildly inter- 
ested. 

The old man slid a stained yellow finger 
up and down his front teeth and lowered his 
voice. “So you want the real dope, huh? Well, 
first gimme a weed—make it five or six, huh, 
Sojer ?” 

“Here.” 

The old man shoved out a gnarled hand 
eagerly and Stumpy dropped several ciga- 
rettes in. 

“T’anks. Got a match ?” 

“Here.” 

“T’anks.” 

“‘Now—what’s about Joe Bowers an’ Sal ?” 
Stumpy prompted. 

“Like I said . . . she didn’t ditch me like it 
has in the song. Naw .. . I ditched her!” The 
old man smiled sourly, a little forcedly. “It 
was just a coupla years after I’d left my 
home town in ol’ Missouri . . . Pike is what it 
wuz. The song didn’t say it, but I went back 
there.” 

“Oh, yeh?” 

“Uh-huh. Well ... er... Sal wuz waitin’ 
fer me, awright. She was purty like a pin-up 
girl, but I wanted my freedom. So I give her 
to this butcher in the song.” 

“Yeh?” 

“Yeh—yeh! Yeh!” 

They walked on a few paces in silence. 

“Well, it don’t matter if you make me feel 
bad, Soier,” the old man said. “You go on 
singin’ ‘Joe Bowers.’ You like the way it goes. 
They made up purty good music for it. Say, 
how about a few more butts ?” 

“We-e-ll...” 

“T swear to ya by ev’rythin’ sacred I’m Joe 
Bowers! I swear it to ya! You want him to 
have some smokes—don’tcha?” The voice 
was almost pleading. “It’s like helpin’ out an 
ol’ friend.” 

Stumpy reluctantly dropped several more 


of his cigarettes into the clutching hand. 

“T’anks,” the old man said, jerking his 
thumb over his right shoulder. “Here’s where 
I live.” 

He pointed to a dirty, run-down hotel. 
“Well . . . good luck to you. And always re- 
member the day you met Joe... me, huh?” 
He turned and shuffled in. 


pre went to the door and watched the 
old, shaky gink climb a wooden stairway. 
He started down the street, impulsively re- 
turned to the entrance of the hotel, and 
bounded up the crooked steps to the first floor. 

There was a glum-faced, bald man behind 
the desk in the gray lobby. He was dawdling 
over the lurid pages of a confession magazine. 

“That guy who just come in a minute ago. 
Did you see him?” Stumpy asked. 

“Yeah,” the bald man wheezed, a bit pugna- 
ciously. “Why ?” 

“He walks like a guy who usta live in my 
neighborhood.” 

“Yeah ?” 

“Yeh. Cigarette?” Stumpy put a hand in 
his pocket. 

The bald man shook his head. “Don’t 
smoke,” he said. 

“His name ‘Joe’ anything ?” 

That was the explanation, Stump had de- 
cided. Probably the old fellow had hatched 
an idea because his name was “Joe” somebody. 

“Naw,” the desk clerk grunted. “Ah’ve 
known that whammy fo’ years. His name’s 
Arnie. Arnie Simmons.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Ah’m positive, Co’p’ral,” the bald man re- 
plied. “Not that it’s any of yo’ business, you 
know. But we cater to Army men heah.” 

“Where’s he from?” 

“Oklahoma. Bo’n an’ raised theah. Ah’ve 
heared him tell it many a time.” 

“Thanks,” Stumpy said. “Sorry to have 
bothered you.” 

“No trouble,” the man said, picking up his 
magazine. “Special ’commodations fo’ serv- 
icemen.” 

Stumpy turned and clattered down the 
stairs. 

What made that old jerk pull his stunt on 
me? he thought. No man has to mooch these 
days just for smokes. Bet he works in a ship- 
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Out of a childhood spent on the King Ranch, Frank 
Goodwyn recalls his Mexican compadre and a story 
about devils scrambling through the brush like monkeys. 


Old Eeky Tells a Tale 


By Frank Goodwyn 


HE KING RANCH in the southeast- 
ern depths of the brush country extends 
into ten different counties and embraces 
over a million two hundred and fifty thousand 
acres of black loam, clay and sand. Its five 
hundred windmills and artesian wells and as 
many natural lakes furnish water for approxi- 
mately one hundred thirty thousand head of 
cattle. Since calves come into the world every 
day and old cows are killed off continually by 
north winds, diseases, worms and the heat of 
the sun, of course nobody can give an exact 
figure. 

The southern division of this enormous 
domain is forty miles wide and extends sixty 
or seventy miles down the Gulf coast. About 
the center of it lies Norias, a small community 
of King Ranch employees. In 1911, when I 
was about six months old, my father was 
made manager of this lower division and took 
Mother and me to live at Norias. 

Except for Uncle Mack, the ranch book- 
keeper, and a few others who came and went, 
we were the only Ang‘o-Americans on the 
place. The vaqueros and their families, all be- 
ing of Mexican extraction, spoke only Span- 
ish and addressed Dad as El Patron, Mother 
as La Madama and me as Maestro Pancho. 
Among them I learned the beginnings of most 
all I know. 

My first close friend was Don Federico, the 
yard man, whom I called eld Eeky. Old Eeky 
and I soon began to call each other “Com- 
padre,” a term used by the vaqueros only be- 
tween the most intimate companions. 

My compadre Eeky had gray hair, an ash- 
en mustache and a cotton-white goatee. He 
was a patient old gentleman. When the sun 
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became hot, he waited in the shade of the 
house until it grew cool. He played with me a 
great deal and taught me to speak Spanish be- 
fore I knew many English words. 

On the north side of the yard was a large 
chicken pen with a shed facing the house 
which hid a garden that on hot days needed 
plenty of water. While supposedly watering 
this garden, old Eeky and I did quite a few 
things that had little to do with the improve- 
ment of the place. Old Eeky had developed an 
irrigation system which demanded only occa- 
sional attention, and between the times when 
the hose had to be moved he showed me how 
to use my toy rake, hoe and spade, and told 
me long tales which he would not have had 
time to tell if the chicken shed had not been 
between us and El Patron’s house. 

“Chickens, especially roosters, are much 
wiser than people,” he told me once, nodding 
toward a couple of black game roosters that 
were strutting through the grass just outside 
the garden fence. “People can see solid things, 
like the fence, the grass, the garden, the 
chicken shed and this mesquite tree, but a 
rooster can see devils.” 

I was watching the water gurgle out of the 
hose and glide over the sand, and old Eeky 
was trying hard to attract my attention. 
‘“‘Devils?”’ I asked absently. ““‘What are 
devils ?” 

Old Eeky spoke in a dramatic whisper, 
“Devils are wicked spirits !”’ 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, looking up. “Yes, I’ve 
heard of them. But Mother says that devils 
live in hell.” 

Old Eeky would not have dreamed of con- 
tradicting La Madama. He smiled generously, 
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turned his head sidewise and nodded. “She 
has good judgment. Hell is their home.” 

“Then how can roosters see them if they 
are in hell?” 

“But you see, Compadre, devils do not al- 
ways stay at home. Dios, who created the 
world, first kept them chained in hell, but the 
world soon became so wicked that He decided 
to let them come and take away the bad men. 
Knowing that they could work with great 
speed, and not wanting to set them entirely 
free, He gave them the darkest and least use- 
ful of all hours: the one that comes just after 
midnight. At that hour, all devils leave hell 
and swarm over the world, whispering into 
the ears of sleeping boys and girls, making 
them dream bad dreams. But as soon as the 
clock strikes one they vanish, and at that in- 
stant roosters all over the world begin to crow, 
telling us that the devils are gone and all is 
safe again. I have listened often, and always 
the roosters crow as soon as the air is cleared 
of evil.” 

“Do you think there were devils in this gar- 
den last night ?” 

“Whooooo! This garden may have been 
full of them. Who knows? They make neither 
noise nor tracks.” 

“How big are they ?” 

Old Eeky thrust out his open palms, drew 
his shoulders up to a level with the root of his 
goatee and turned his head sidewise in an atti- 
tude of uncertainty. “Who knows? Some lit- 
tle, some big, perhaps.” 

“As big as a house ?” 

“Maybe bigger. Who knows?” 

“Whew! One of them may have used this 
chicken shed for a bench to sit on, and rested 
his feet on the top of that mesquite tree. May- 
be that’s why the mesquite is so crooked.” 

“Maybe so. But sometimes, without intend- 
ing it, the devils will do good. Have you ever 
heard, Compadre, of the poor man who 
learned from them a cure for blindness ?” 

“No. How did he?” 

“It was an accident. Ah, Compadre, will 
you please move a little to one side, so I can 
watch through that crack in the chicken shed ? 
Then if El Patron comes out of the house I 
can see him and be working with the hose, or 
perhaps pulling weeds, when he gets here. 
Yes. That’s good. Now as I was about to say, 


there were once two compadres, a rich com- 
padre and a poor compadre. Being jealous of 
the poor compadre’s many friends, the rich 
compadre slipped down to the little jacal and 
jabbed out the poor man’s eyes with a knife.” 

“Poor man!” 

“Yes. Poor man! He awoke in great pain 
and tried to blink his eyes, but of course he 
could not see a thing.” Old Eeky blinked his 
own eyes several times. “He lifted his hand 
to his face and felt blood!” Old Eeky felt his 
own weather-worn face. “Out of bed he crept, 
feeling his way. Out the door of his jacal he 
crawled, hunting with his hands for somebody 
to explain what had happened. But he found 
nobody. The rich man had gone. Across the 
field and into the brush the poor man crept on 
his hands and knees, feeling over the oak 
leaves, having no place to go, but driven ahead 
by pain.” Old Eeky was now on his own hands 
and knees, feeling his way toward the mes- 
quite tree that stood in the edge of the garden. 

“Suddenly the poor man heard a noise! It 
was midnight, and devils were coming. He 
could hear them scrambling like monkeys 
through the brush, wallowing in the oak 
leaves. From the way they chattered, some of 
them, he thought, must have been swinging 
from limb to limb. There was no time to lose. 
The poor man’s fright had driven him against 
the trunk of a tree. He scrambled hurriedly to 
its topmost branches. The devils gathered in a 
great crowd under him, laughing and brag- 
ging about the wickedness they had done in 
the world.” Old Eeky had climbed up the 
sturdiest limb of the mesquite, his eyes appro- 
priately closed, his head cocked as if listening 
to devils below. 

“You understand, Compadre, that for every 
wicked feeling, such as jealousy, hate and love 
of tequila, there is a devil. On this particular 
night, the devil of jealousy was very happy. 
He had caused a rich man to put out the eyes 
of his poor compadre. ‘But,’ laughed the devil, 
‘the poor man does not know that dew from 
green oak leaves, rubbed on his eyes in the 
small hours of the morning, will bring back 
the sight.’ 

“When the accursed hour passed and the 
devils vanished, and the roosters began to 
crow back at the ranch, the poor man began 
feeling for dewy leaves and rubbing them on 
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his eyes. Ah! They felt good! Ah!” Old Eeky 
was stroking his closed eyelids with leaves. 
“The pain began to leave his eyes! He could 
see ! He—” 

Oid Eeky’s eyes were open now, but his 
face was almost as white as his goatee, for my 
father was standing by the chicken house, 
looking at us curiously. 

“Ah, Patron!” said old Eeky, crawling 


down out of the tree. “I have been examining 
the limbs of this tree, and I believe some of 
them should be chopped off. They hang too 
far down, don’t you think?” Old Eeky now 
turned on me in great consternation. “Com- 
padre Pancho! I told you to move the hose 
when the ditch became too full! Caramba! 
It is hard to get things done around this 
place !”” 


Injuns Is Injuns 


HERE is a story going the rounds about an insurance salesman who 
wanted to sell a policy to an elderly Indian. 


““What’s your name?” he asked. 


“Brave Eagle,” was the reply. 


“To whom shall I make the policy payable?” was the next question. 


“My son, Flying Warrior,” answered the prospect. 


“And in case he dies before you do? To whom shall the money be 


paid then?” 


“My grandson, Four-Motored Bomber.” 


And there you have it—three generations of Indians, moving right 
along, slow, but steady, the way Indians have always done.—Auicz L. 
MarRIoTT. 








Reviews of Books 


THE WESTERN JOURNALS OF 
WASHINGTON IRVING. Edited and 
annotated by JoHN Francis McDermott. 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 
The first account of the Southwest by a dis- 

tinguished man of letters was Washington 

Irving’s A Tour on the Prairies, published in 

1835. It was the work of a sentimental ro- 

manticist on the lookout for the picturesque, 

a pot-boiler written at the height of Irving’s 

fame. But the journals on which it was based 

are not thus colored by the author’s literary 
style and offer a closely observed picture of 
the Indian Territory frontier in 1832. The 

journals were published in a limited edition a 

quarter of a century ago, but are herewith 

made available to a much wider set of readers 
in an edition that gladdens the collector’s eye 
and offers the historian valuable notes, maps, 
and commentaries. The only omission this re- 
viewer can think of is any reference to “Polly 

Holman’s Wedding,” a sketch which Irving 

picked up on this trip and which was printed 

in its undeveloped form in the Southwest Re- 
view just ten years ago. 

Irving’s tour of the present state of Okla- 
homa was made after he had spent more than 
a third of his life abroad. He felt he was 
being regarded as an expatriate and resolved 
henceforth to write on native themes. After 
a public dinner in his honor in New York, he 
set out for the West in the company of an 
English traveler and botanist, Charles J. Lat- 
robe, and his ward, the lively young Swiss 
Count Portalés. On Lake Erie they met 
Henry L. Ellsworth, recently appointed In- 
dian Commissioner, and bound for his duties 
of pacifying the Pawnees before the arrival of 
the tribes from east of the Mississippi. Ells- 
worth’s account of the trip, published in 1937, 
supplies interesting comparisons. 

The party went down the Ohio from Cin- 
cinnati, boarding the Jilinois at Louisville, 
and after reaching the Mississippi, going up 
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to St. Louis. In this frontier town they picked 
up an excellent Creole guide, whom Irving 
later romanticized as “Tonish.” He proved 
quite a braggart, but Irving was too conven- 
tionally minded to see what a resource he had 
in the way of tall tales. In nine days they 
crossed Missouri to Independence, and then 
turned south, arriving in Fort Gibson in what 
is now east-central Oklahoma in ten more 
days. Here in the month of October and early 
November they made the tour, traveling by 
horseback, camping in tents at night, hunting 
deer, buffalo and turkey, and making contact 
with the roving Pawnees. The round trip to 
approximately the present site of Oklahoma 
City was about three hundred miles in length 
and was made at an average rate of about ten 
miles a day. From Fort Gibson Irving re- 
turned to the East via Little Rock, New Or- 
leans, the Carolinas and Washington. 

A comparison of the Tour with the Jour- 
nals shows how Irving worked up his mate- 
rials for eastern readers. The Indians are 
rather noble savages; Tonish is the conven- 
tional comic servant of the fiction of the 
period; there is considerable filigree, with 
European comparisons. The notes show that 
the author observed rather closely the mission- 
aries and the bee hunters, and that he caught 
the spirit of the region ; but he may have been 
too exhausted by the journey to make the 
Tour more than a series of near approaches 
to climaxes that never come off. 

Mr. McDermott has pieced out Irving's 
hasty notes with information from Ellsworth 
and elsewhere in the best traditions of schol- 
arship. He has supplied an admirable sixty- 
page introduction,’ and has reprinted in the 
appendix Irving’s “The Creole Village,” a 
hodge-podge of Little Rock and other places 
he saw in Arkansas. The illustrations and for- 
mat make this a most sumptuous volume. 

—Ernest E. Leisy. 
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LETTERS OF THOMAS J. WISE TO 
JOHN HENRY WRENN; A FUR- 
THER INQUIRY INTO THE GUILT 
OF CERTAIN NINETEENTH-CEN- 
TURY FORGERS. Edited by FANNIE 
E. Ratcurorp. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York. 

In 1934 John Carter and Graham Pollard 
in An Enquiry Into the Nature of Certain 
Nineteenth Century Pamphlets revealed 
that approximately fifty supposed first edi- 
tions by famous Nineteenth Century English 
writers were proved or suspected forgeries. 
By a study of the fonts of type used, Carter 
and Pollard were able to demonstrate that 
most if not all of the forgeries were printed 
by Richard Clay and Sons, who also printed 
for Thomas J. Wise the publications of the 
Shelley Society. Though the “Enquirers” 
made no formal accusation of Wise as the 
forger, they demonstrated that Wise had 
sponsored the pamphlets and sold them 
through his former clerk, Herbert E. Gorfin. 

Wise, still living when the exposé was pub- 
lished and internationally known as one of the 
leading bibliographers of English literature, 
made at first an attempt to defend himself by 
asserting that he had secured some of the 
forged pamphlets from H. Buxton Forman, 
the distinguished Shelley editor. He later pre- 
pared a more extensive defense, which was to 
be published in the American Book Collector, 
but withdrew the article, apparently on the 
threat of further revelations by Carter and 
Pollard. Since that time Wise’s guilt has been 
generally accepted. 

The importance of these revelations to 
Texans was great, because Thomas J. Wise 
had assisted John Henry Wrenn, Chicago 
banker and broker, in collecting some six 
thousand volumes of English literature, 
which through the gift of Major George W. 
Littlefield later came into the possession of 
the University of Texas. With the library 
came a long series of letters from Wise to 
Wrenn dealing mainly with purchases of rare 
books. Miss Fannie E. Ratchford, Librarian 
of the Rare Books Collections at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, has now edited this correspond- 
ence and has thrown new light on the Wise 
forgeries. 

The correspondence reveals much new evi- 
dence of Wise’s dishonesty. During the early 





years of the association, the Englishman was 
especially active in pressing the forgeries 
upon his American acquaintance, carefully 
building the reputation of each volume and 
quoting previous market prices. No doubt 
Miss Ratchford is right in believing that 
these sales to Wrenn were intended to estab- 
lish a price and a market for the forgeries in 
America. Equally disingenuous were Wise’s 
frequent references to his clerk, Herbert E. 
Gorfin, as a book-seller, though Gorfin did 
not actually go into the book trade until 1912, 
the year after Wrenn’s death. Gorfin was evi- 
dently involved very early in Wise’s sharp 
practices, for in 1899 we find him forging a 
signature on a receipt to be sent to Wrenn. 
Occasionally Wise deceived Wrenn about the 
condition of books which were not actually 
forgeries, and on at least one occasion he pre- 
tended to buy from a D.. Underwood books 
which no doubt he already had on hand. Miss 
Ratchford has demonstrated that no such Dr. 
Underwood ever existed. On still another 
occasion Wise claimed to have bought from a 
Mr. Hake books which he later admitted were 
volumes he had previously had bound for his 
own library and then decided to discard for 
better ones. Miss Ratchford is also suspicious 
of the existence of a William Calder, whom 
Wise often mentions as an agent commis- 
sioned to buy rare books at a profit of ten per 
cent. One hardly knows what to make of 
Wise’s circumstantial accounts of purchases 
from Hadlow, Birbeck Hill, Edward Carpen- 
ter, and others, for it is clear that his unsup- 
ported statements are not to be relied upon. 
So far removed from Chicago, Wise appar- 
ently felt quite secure in his chicanery ; but he 
had his moments of alarm when an article in 
the Literary Collector, a New York maga- 
zine, warned against forged pamphlets. Wise 
promptly wrote Wrenn to warn him against 
“a second-rate New York bookseller, who 
cannot get copies of the rarer Tennyson 
pieces, and so tries to put his customers off by 
crying ‘sour grapes.’ ” 

Graham and Pollard apparently regarded 
Wise as solely responsible for the forgeries, 
but Miss Ratchford has collected a mass of 
evidence to show that the printing firm of 
Richard Clay and Sons, Herbert E. Gorfin, 
Sir Edmund Gosse, and H. Buxton Forman 
were all involved. In defense of Richard Clay 
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and Sons it has been pointed out that the firm 
might have mistaken these forgeries for Shel- 
ley Society reprints of early editions, but Miss 
Ratchford rightly remarks that there is much 
difference between setting up copies of gen- 
uine title pages and composing to order title 
pages with false dates and publishers. Con- 
cerning Gorfin, there can be little question 
that he knew what kind of wares he was mar- 
keting, particularly in view of his share in the 
forgery of a receipt to Wrenn as early as 
1899. That H. Buxton Forman was deeply in- 
volved in the forgeries, Miss Ratchford com- 
pletely demonstrates. Her evidence is exten- 
sive and conclusive. This implication of For- 
man gives a teasing significance to Wise’s 
feeble attempt to make Forman the ultimate 
source of the forgeries. Concerning the share 
of Sir Edmund Gosse in the transactions 
there is likely to be more controversy. Miss 
Ratchford demonstrates that Gosse was pri- 
marily responsible for authenticating the 
most famous of the forged books, the alleged 
1847 edition of Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets. 
She further shows that Gosse was guilty of 
deliberate misrepresentation in declaring that 
he had taken down in notes Browning’s own 
statement concerning the printing of the Son- 
nets in 1847. This evidence does not seem 
consistent with the theory that Gosse was 
merely the dupe of Wise and Forman. On the 
other hand, many will not be convinced that 
the correction on the forged proof of The 
Runaway Slave is in Gosse’s handwriting. 
Since it was Wise who helped most in 
assembling the Wrenn Library, the question 
arises as to how much the collection has been 
affected by his dishonesty. Miss Ratchford is 
reassuring on this point. Besides the con- 
demned and suspected pamphlets, there are a 
few first editions which are not in the fine con- 
dition in which Wise represented them to be. 
On the whole, however, the great bulk of the 
books which Wise purchased for Wrenn are 
fine copies which have increased many times 
in value since the date when they were bought. 
Indeed a reading of the Wise letters in the 
light of later developments in the rare book 
market confirms the belief that Wrenn got 
more than value received for his money. Wise 
steered Wrenn away from expensive authors 
like Shakespeare and counseled him to buy in 
the Eighteenth Century, where great bargains 
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were still to be had. He believed in collecting 
hooks from authors of standard and proved 
reputations and looked with scorn on the 
boom prices for books by Kipling and Ste- 
phen Phillips. Value, he thought, depended on 
the solid worth of the author and the number 
of copies available. Occasionally in order to 
complete his collections he would pay a high 
price, but usually he preferred to let a book 
go rather than run up the bid and thus estab- 
lish a record to be used against him in later 
bargainings. Whether from zest in collecting 
or from a real though perverted friendship 
for Wrenn, Wise undoubtedly developed a 
keen interest and pride in the Wrenn collec- 
tion. Concerning individual items Wrenn was 
deceived, but concerning his books as a whole 
he was not deceived. They were what Wise 
represented them to be—rare treasures of 
English literature purchased at prices which 
were then “safe” and now inconceivably low. 

While the main interest of these letters lies 
in the forged pamphlets and the assembling 
of the Wrenn Library, they are rich in the 
lore of the book collector and throw much in- 
cidental light on literary history. Wise’s mas- 
ter stroke in securing most of the choice 
Swinburne manuscripts from Watts-Dunton 
in spite of the machinations of a tricky rival 
is delightful alike to the bibliophile and the 
literary historian. Once the manuscripts of 
Swinburne’s unpublished poems were in his 
hands, Wise began to print them in limited 
editions, carefully concealing from Watts- 
Dunton the amount of returns which he was 
receiving. 

Mingled with the talk of the salesroom are 
passages of sly humor. On hearing of the sale 
of one of his forgeries at a “bargain,” Wise 
wrote, “We shall have more bargains yet be- 
fore we have done with book-hunting.” Per- 
haps Wrenn shared the joke when on learning 
of the death of a book-collecting friend Wise 
remarked, “I was sorry to note this event 
though ... it will render it more possible to 
acquire Shakespeare Quartos at something 
like reasonable and proper prices.” 

Many questions concerning the forged 
pamphlets and the inter-relations of Wise, 
Forman, and Gosse remain to be solved, but 
Miss Ratchford has uncovered an important 
body of evidence and has provided a tool for 


further research. The letters, moreover, will 
have a perennial interest to bibliographers and 
to collectors who now as in Wise’s day love a 
good book and a good bargain. 

—Arthur M. Sampley. 


CHARLES SCHREINER, GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE, by Evetts Hatey. 
Texas Historical Society, Austin. 

As a book by Evetts Haley, this work 
exhibits his usual penetrating and sympathetic 
appreciation of the “good old days” and of a 
character set against that background. Here 
is a good example of Haley’s concept of the 
past : 


Extreme quality and cultivated taste are 
shown by entries [in the Schreiner books] for 
dollar whiskey, for potent and ancient spirits 
from Kentucky, untrammeled by exorbitant 
tax and unthrottled by pinch-mouthed bottles. 
No wonder men yearn for “the good old 
days” with a far-away gleam in their eyes. 


In that statement is the key to the book and 
to Evetts Haley. All of the “fancy trimmings” 
of a complex, bureaucratic, five-and-ten cent 
world are distasteful to this man. Any depar- 
ture from the world of the past, which he at- 
tempts to re-create on the ranch where he 
lives and about which he writes so under- 
standingly, is wrong to him. 

This book will no doubt be criticized thor- 
oughly by certain self-appointed world sav- 
iors—saviors of a world which does not want 
to be saved but just wants to be allowed to 
grow. Few of their words have the same 
sound base of reference as has the backward- 
looking imagination of Evetts Haley. For, 
“reformers” to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Haley’s world is still a part of the American 
tradition, and must be reckoned with as such. 

Haley would solve the problems of the 
world in much the same way that he tells us 
Creed Taylor answered the youthful braggart 
who threatened to whip him, but who wisely 
deferred to Creed’s gray hairs. Said Creed, 
“Just imagine I’m twenty-two and step to it, 
damn you!” In that same reckless acceptance 
of a chailenge, no matter how great the odds, 
in that same defiance of frustration, rests 
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much of the greatness of America. Because 
Haley may refuse to admit that out of that 
bristling, fighting spirit, out of that sturdy 
effort came certain selfish aggrandizing and 
even unsocial tendencies, is no reason why his 
critics should deny that America is destined 
to grow in greatness only as she combines the 
vigor of Haley’s past with the tolerance and 
understanding demanded by a more complex 
world in which men must live in ever closer 
interdependence. 

It would be unfair to dismiss the book as 
unimportant. It is not. The subject Haley 
treats is a symbol, of the past, it is true, but 
none the less a symbol. And any such symbol 
is important. The philosophy expressed in the 
book is not obsolete ; it is very much alive to- 
day. It depicts a controversy between the old 
and the new, between two basically different 
conceptions of what the past of America 
really means. Haley has given his interpreta- 
tion—and so have his critics. Haley has done 
his job well. He has portrayed the groups 
about Captain Schreiner and given a clear 
picture of the region and its evolutionary 
processes covering three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. And he has spiced his picture with good, 
robust humor which came out of the life of a 
hard living people. 

To pass from the discussion of life as dis- 
closed by Haley, it remains to comment on the 
format of his book. Carl Hertzog is doing 
fine bookmaking. He deserves both commen- 
dation and support. He writes of this book: 


The paper is Arak, tan. The text type is 
Medieval and the chapter titles are set in 
Typo Script and P. T. Barnum.... 

The type seems to fit this special paper and 
Bugbee’s drawings reduced beautifully to 
harmonize with the paper. The horse-and- 
buggy type headlines look fine on this paper 
but would probably be “corny” on white book 
papers. ...I was trying to get the flavor of 
the subject. ... 


Certainly, the format harmonizes with 
Haley’s fine study of the Captain and his 
background. In many ways it is the best job of 
bookmaking that Hertzog has done. 

All in all, the Texas Historical Society is to 
be complimented on the publication of this 
book. 

—D. D. 





